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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Baltimore,  Tuesday,  July  10,  18 11. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4  o’clock  p.  m., 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Vice-President. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris, 
President  of  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  which 
the  Vice-President  replied. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Professor  J.  M.  Garnett,  Principal 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  meeting. 

A  report  was  presented  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
announcing  that  the  persons  whose  names  follow  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  Association: 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bates,  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Professor  C.  K.  Nelson,  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Professor 
Austin  Stickney,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Professor  W.  B. 
Webster,  Military  Institute,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner,  Phillipsburg, 
N.  J. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  showing  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  past  year  to  be  as  follow: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury,  July,  1876, 

Fees  of  new  members  and  annual  assessments, 

Interest,  ------ 

Sales  of  publications,  - 


EXPENDITURES. 

Printing  Transactions,  1875, 

Printing  Proceedings,  1876,- 
Expenses  of  New  York  meeting, 

Postage,  expressage,  stationery,  etc., 

Profit  and  loss  (coupon  unpaid), 


Balance  in  treasury,  - 


$692.52 

400.00 

43.75 

45.00 

$1,181.27 

$234.47 

168.60 

77.90 

27.79 

17.50 

$526.26 

655.01 


$1,181.27 
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The  Association  is  the  owner  of  one  bond  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroac 
for  $500.00,  on  which  there  are  three  unpaid  coupons  of  $17.50  each. 

On  motion,  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  and  Professor  C.  H.  Toy 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

A  paper  on  “Temporal  Coincidence  of  the  Aorist  Participle 
with  the  Primary  Verb,”  by  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City,  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Lanman. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  aorist  participle  with  ?MV'&avio, 
tvjx&vu ),  Q&avG),  Tteptopau,  tyopao,  and  some  other  verbs,  does  not  represent  time 
past  with  reference  to  the  primary  verb,  but  coincides  with  it  in  time.  But 
beyond  its  occurrence  with  the  first  three  verbs  just  named,  this  usage  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  remarked  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  question  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  a  wider  use  of  it  there  presents  itself  in  #  564,  where  Alcinous, 
speaking  to  Ulysses  of  a  prediction  of  his  father’s,  says  : 

aXXa  rod'  &g  rcore  irarpog  eytov  e'ltc  6vt  o  g  aitovca. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  determine  whether  he  means,  “I  heard  my 
father  say,”  or,  “  I  heard  (from  another)  of  my  father’s  having  said.”  The 
usual  construction  of  the  tense  requires  the  latter.  Is  the  former  allowable? 
Upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  instances  of  cucovu  with  the  participle  in  Homer, 
it  becomes  apparent  not  only  that  the  former  is  admissible,  but  that  it  is  the 
probable  rendering. 

Take  first  i  497,  where  Ulysses  is  washed  back  by  the  refluent  wave  produced 
by  the  mass  of  rock  hurled  before  his  vessel  by  the  Cyclops,  and  has  pushed  off 
again  in  silence  out  of  reach.  He  then,  wishing  a  second  time  to  taunt  the 
monster,  is  addressed  by  his  comrades,  who  beg  him  to  restrain  himself,  declaring 
that  they  thought  themselves  dead  men  when  driven  to  shore,  and  they  add  : 
el  6e  (f>-&  ey  %  a  psv  ov  rsv  r/  avdr/cavrog  cikovgev , 
avv  kev  apa £’  r/peuv  KEtyaXag,  n.  r.  A.., 

“  If  he  (Polyphemus)  had  heard  any  one  of  us  cry  out  or  utter  a  word,  he  would 
have  broken  our  heads.” 

Secondly,  as  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Odyssey  is  drawing  on,  the  disguised 
Uiysses  accompanies  Philoetius  and  Eumaeus  without  the  palace  and  asks  them 
what  part  they  would  take  in  case  their  old  master  suddenly  returned.  They 
both  respond  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  he  may  come  and  promise  they  will 
show  him  what  might  is  theirs  in  his  behalf.  He  thereupon  discloses  himself  to 
them  and  says  (<p  210)  : 

ro)v  d’  aXktjiv  ov  tev  anovoa 
ev  £  a  [ievov  kpE  avrig  vrrdrponov  oiicad'  lkeg'&cu , 

“  Of  the  others  not  one  have  I  heard  pray  that  I  again  homeward  might  return.” 

Thirdly,  in  K  276,  as  Ulysses  and  Diomed  are  starting  out  upon  their  noc¬ 
turnal  scouting  expedition,  Athene  sends  a  heron  close  by  their  pathway,  and 
“  they  saw  it  not  with  their  eyes  through  the  night’s  darkness,  but  they  heard  it 
scream  ”  : 

tol  d'  ovk  Idov  b(f)'&aX,polGLV 
vvKTa  di’  opLfivaLTjVj  d/l/la  iclay  £  avr  o  g  cucovgclv . 
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Again,  when  Ulysses  in  disguise  is  struck  in  the  banqueting  hall  with  a 
footstool  by  Antinous,  the  poet  says  (p  492) : 

rov . 7/ novae  nepitypuv  ~n.rjve7i6neia 

/5/1  rjpevov  ev  peyapu, 

“  Penelope  in  the  women’s  apartments  heard  him  when  struck.” 

Here  are  four  crucial  instances  where  the  context  shows  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  act  of  hearing  is  an  immediate  one,  and  that  the  aorist  participle  stands 
as  regards  time  for  the  common  prosaic  present  which  meets  us  so  frequently  in 
Xenophon  and  Plato. 

In  short,  the  instances  of  participial  construction  in  Homer  after  dnovu  and  the 
kindred  verbs  aico,  Trvv&avo/ucu,  £ wirjfti ,  may  he  grouped  under  two  general 
heads : 

i.  Where  the  object  of  perception  is  immediate,  and  falls  directly  under  the 
sense,  i.  e.,  one  hears  such  and  such  a  thing  with  his  own  ears. 

n.  Where  the  object  is  only  mediate ,  i.  e.,  one  hears  from  another  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  so. 

Under  i.,  the  following  passages  may  be  cited  where  the  aorist  participle  occurs, 
and  these  are  best  divided  into  three  classes;  (a)  where  the  primary  verb  means 
simply  to  hear;  (b)  to  hear  with  implied  idea  of  heeding  and  granting  prayer; 
(c)  to  hear  with  implied  idea  of  heeding  and  obeying : 

i.  (a). :  #  564,  <  497,  <j>  210,  K  276,  p  492,  T  380,  B  182,  K  47,  n  76,  6  505. 

(b) .  A  380,  n  531,  A  453,  II  236. 

(c) .  Z  281,  y  337. 

The  instances  of  the  present  participle  belonging  here  are  : 

(a) .  0  506,  k  221,  A  396,  4>  475,  ■&  95,  534,  6  76,  K  189,  A  463,  p  265. 

(b) .  n  515;  £  325,  I  509,  T  77. 

(c) .  0  199, /3  423,  r  419. 

ii.  Aorist  Participle : 

6  728,  ($  375,  6  748,  P  377,  N  521,  P  427,  T  322,  337,  p  115. 

Present  Participle  : 

A  458,  a  289,  [3  220,  12  490,  tt  301,  II  129,  y  94,  6  324,  A  257,  6  732. 

Infinitive :  Z  386. 

It  will  he  remarked  that  we  have  under  i.,  sixteen  cases  of  the  coincident 
aorist  to  fifteen  of  the  present  participle,  not  reckoning  phrases  repeated.  If 
the  six  cases  of  (b)  and  (c)  belonging  to  both  tenses  be  put  aside  as  admitting 
the  more  common  explanation  (and  while  this  is  possible,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
in  the  light  of  the  present  investigation),  the  aorist  participle  has  a  majority  of 
one  over  the  present,  demonstrating  that  this  usage  of  the  aorist  was  a  deeply 
rooted  one  in  the  early  stage  of  the  language.  And  yet,  in  all  the  instances  under 
ii.,  where  the  object  is  mediate  and  secondary,  the  usual  distinction  of  tense  is 
fully  maintained. 

This  coincident  use  of  the  aorist  after  verbs  of  hearing  I  do  not  find  in  the 
Homeric  hymns,  in  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  or  Xenophon,  although  full 
indexes  have  been  examined.  In  fact,  I  have  met  with  only  two  instances 
outside  of  Homer:  one  in  a  fragment  of  the  poet  Xenophanes  (6),  and  the 
other  in  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  278). 

Such  circumstantial  participles  as  tyuvrjoag  (A  284,  a  122,  et  saepe),  (pde^apevog 
(K  139,  O  170),  avaag  (A  508,  Z  66,  N  413),  ouonkrjaag  (E  439,  Z  54),  ETtev^dpevog 
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(Z  475),  ane^rjaag  ((p  868,  H  225),  usually  preceding  a  speech  and  accom, 
panying  a  verb  of  saying,  as  for  example,  apeag  (puvrjoag  errea  irTepdevra- 
7T poorjvda  (a  usage  continued  through  into  New  Testament  Greek,  where  the 
phrase  cnronpi'd-elg  eIttev  is  very  common),  have  been  explained  by  Classen  as 
inceptive,  in  the  sense  of  “having  lifted  up  the  voice,”  “having  begun  to 
pray,”  etc.  But  the  question  becomes  a  pertinent  one  whether  this  apparent 
awkwardness  of  expression  may  not  find  its  explanation  in  the  same  use  of  the 
tense  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  after  verbs  of  hearing.  The  common 
kcll  )uv  pidvrjaag  ettecl  TcrepoEvra  vtpocrjv&a,  would  readily  bear  the  rendering, 
“  and  to  him  in  speech  winged  words  he  spake” — the  participle  referring  merely 
in  an  indefinite  way  to  the  time  embraced  by  the  primary  verb.  The  numerous 
instances  of  present  participles  also  occurring  in  these  phrases  show  the  same 
interchange  as  after  the  verbs  of  hearing. 

Mr.  E.  Gr.  Sillier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  read  a  paper  on 
“A  Comparative  Review  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Salamis 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Aeschylus.” 

Editors  of  Aeschylus’s  Persae  or  of  Herodotus  have  of  course  been  in  the  very 
proper  habit  of  illustrating  their  commentaries  from  the  other  author  respectively  ; 
and  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  Greek  History,  Mr.  Cox,  seems  to  consider  the 
battle  of  Salamis  a  morsel  from  which  nothing  more  may  be  gotten.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  two  valuable  contributions  by  Kirchoff  and  Wecklein  have 
appeared,  on  which  this  paper  is  based.  In  the  introductory  portion  three 
questions  were  proposed : 

(1.)  What  indications  are  there  found  in  Herodotus  himself  about  his  own 
sources  of  information  ?  Herodotus  emphatically  designates  himself  as  a  gatherer 
and  preserver  of  tradition,  mentioning  any  specific  authority  but  rarely,  and  then 
mostly  in  conflicting  traditions. 

(2.)  What  were  the  intentions  of  the  author?  They  were  fair  and  his 
veracity  is  unquestionable.  Of  bias  and  prejudice  but  little  is  noticeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  tradition  which  he  gathered  could  not  but  be  to  some  extent 
colored  by  several  factors ;  such  as  the  tendency  of  allowing  no  blemish  on  the 
picture  of  past  grand  national  events,  or  the  sectional  and  personal  dissensions 
and  feuds,  or  the  religious  and  moral  conception  of  the  author  himself. 

(3. )  What  did  Herodotus  know  of  existing  literature  ?  He  knew  it  minutely 
and  critically,  and,  not  least,  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  though  mentioning  him 
but  once  (ii.  156). 

The  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  was  begun  with  Persae  337 
sqq.  and  Herodotus  viii.  75. 

The  results  were  these :  Herodotus  takes  Aeschylus  into  most  accurate 
consideration  throughout.  Where  Aeschylus  gives  only  a  general  and  poetical 
picture,  Herodotus  adds  specifications  of  names,  time,  number,  and  locality. 

( Aeschylus  from  his  Panhellenic  standpoint  forbears  mentioning  any  names  of 
individuals  or  commonwealths  on  the  Greek  side.)  Again,  where  Aeschylus  has 
been  very  explicit  and  detailed,  Herodotus  is  satisfied  with  presenting  a  brief  and 
concise  summary.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  attitude  is  in 
the  account  of  the  massacre  on  Psyttaleia. 

In  treating  of  the  Persian  disposition  of  their  fleet  as  caused  by  the  Themis- 
toclean  message,  the  author  believed  himself  to  be  able  to  show  full  harmony 
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between  Aeschylus  and  Herodotus ;  the  rpeig  aro~o%pi  of  Aeschylus  being  one  line 
along  the  coast  in  the  sound  extending  from  Eleusis  to  the  Piraeus,  the  second 
across  the  straits  from  Salamis  to  Munychia,  and  the  third  closing  the  western 
escape  between  Megaris  and  Salamis. 

Grote’s  disbelief  in  the  correctness  of  Herodotus’s  topographical  propositions 
was  exhibited  as  arbitrary  and  unwarranted.  The  plan  of  the  battle  which  the 
author  presented  as  his  own  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Spruner,  and  differs  most 
from  that  of  Grote. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Austin  Stickney,  late  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  “The  Single  Case-Form  in  Italian,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Buckingham. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  old  Latin  cases  was  the  prototype  of  the  single 
forms  which  remain  in  the  declension  of  the  Romanic  languages,  has  been  often 
discussed,  but  is  still  unsettled.  The  various  views  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  three  heads.  According  to  the  first,  the  simple  ground-form  remains, 
divested  of  the  old  case-endings  and  clothed  in  such  new  guise  as  each  particular 
language  has  chosen.  The  second  opinion  is  that  we  have  in  the  modern 
nominal  forms  the  remains  of  some  specific  case,  differing  in  various  countries, 
the  survival  being  in  virtue  of  something  like  conscious  choice  or  logical  necessity. 
Those  who  maintain  the  third  view  hold  that  the  modern  case-form  is  the  phonetic 
result  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  old  endings,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cases 
came  to  coincide  in  a  single  form. 

The  facts  of  the  phonetic  decay  of  Latin  are  generally  conceded ;  its  results 
differ,  of  course,  in  various  countries.  In  France,  it  left  a  tolerably  symmetrical 
system  of  declensions,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  final  s,  and  the  general 
loss  of  the  syllables  after  the  tonic.  In  Italy,  the  paroxytones  were  tolerated  or 
even  favored,  and  the  old  endings  remained  vigorous  much  longer  and  in  greater 
variety. 

But  phonetic  decay,  while  it  explains  very  well  the  singular  number  in  Italian, 
is  quite  insufficient  for  the  plural.  After  an  examination  of  the  facts  as  they 
appear  in  the  language,  it  would  seem  that  a  complete  statement  of  the  origin 
of  the  nominal  form  should  be  made  somewhat  as  follows :  The  present  case- 
form  is  the  result  of  the  phonetic  decay  of  the  old  Latin  forms ;  but  whenever 
this  alone  would  have  left  more  than  one  form  for  a  number,  there  was  a  sort  of 
natural  selection,  resulting  in  the  survival  of  that  one  which,  from  its  phonetic 
character,  best  suited  the  habits  of  the  people  using  it,  or  which,  oftener  recurring 
in  ordinary  language,  impressed  itself  more  distinctly  on  the  mind ;  in  masculines 
and  feminines,  this  was  generally  the  continuation  of  one  of  the  oblique  cases, 
chiefly  the  accusative ;  in  neuters,  generally  of  the  common  form  of  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  accusative ;  and  when  the  present  form  is  a  new  one,  it  has  been  made 
after  certain  analogies  already  existing  in  the  old  language. 

A  recess  was  tben  taken  till  8  o’clock. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Tbe  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Secretary  reported  the  election  of  a  new  member: 

Professor  Jacob  Cooper,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Professor  ~W.  D.  "Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
read  the  first  paper  of  the  evening,  on  “  Surd  and  Sonant.” 

Professor  Whitney  said  that  the  true  nature  of  the  distinction  between,  for 
example,  a  p  and  a  b,  or  an  f  and  a  v,  had  long  been  one  of  the  disputed  points 
in  phonetics ;  for  some  time  past  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  decided  tendency  to 
agreement  among  phonetists  in  the  acceptance  of  the  opinion  that  the  b  and  v 
get  their  distinctive  character  from  accompanying  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords ; 
but,  very  recently,  there  are  signs  of  a  reversal  of  this  movement,  seeming  to 
render  a  new  discussion  of  the  point  desirable. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  English  v  (along  with  the  other  so-called 
“  sonant  ”  consonants)  does  actually  differ  from  its  correspondent  “  surd,”  /,  by 
an  accompanying  sonancy  or  tone.  It  is  also  well  established  that  through  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  at  least,  there  is  no  sonancy  in  either  member  of  any 
such  pair,  but,  instead  of  it,  a  difference  in  force  of  utterance,  the  v  etc.  being- 
weaker.  The  question  at  issue  concerns  the  relation  and  the  comparative  value 
of  these  two  kinds  of  difference. 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  those  who  practise  the  English  mode  of  distinction 
that  in  their  utterance  the  difference  of  force  is  of  no  account  whatever.  Either 
f  or  v,  either  p  or  b,  may  be  and  is  pronounced  with  every  possible  degree  of 
force,  without  any  detriment  to  its  individual  identity.  The  same  is  true  of 
them  as  of  all  our  alphabetic  elements.  The  genesis  of  an  e  or  an  {-sound  is 
usually  and  regularly  by  a  phonetic  “weakening”  of  an  a-sound :  but  an  i 
strongly  pronounced  does  not  become  an  a,  nor  an  a  weakly  pronounced  an  i. 
Just  so  with  an  f  in  its  relation  to  a  p.  The  a  or  i  or  f  or  p  or  v  or  by  once 
worked  out  as  a  constituent  of  the  alphabetic  system,  may  be  uttered,  unimpaired, 
with  the  whole  range  of  force,  just  as  of  length  or  quantity,  and  just  as  (in  the 
case  of  the  sonant  elements)  of  pitch. 

But  then,  as  alphabetic  distinctions  are  capable  of  being  founded  on  differences 
of  quantity  (as  in  the  case  of  the  long  and  short  vowels),  or  on  differences  of 
pitch  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  tones),  just  so  a  difference  in  force  of 
utterance  of  the  same  articulated  sound  may  rise  to  absolute  value  in  an 
alphabet.  A  great  part  of  the  German  people,  we  are  told,  have  no  sonant 
b  or  v  (and  so  on),  but  instead  of  them  a  weaker  non-sonant  correlative  to  p  and 
f  Such  a  sound  is  an  essentially  different  thing  from  the  other ;  the  two  may 
be  historical  equivalents,  but  they  are  in  no  proper  sense  phonetic  equivalents  : 
witness  the  fact  that,  to  real  utterers  of  a  sonant  b,  a  German  is  distinctively  one 
who  inextricably  mixes  and  interchanges  his  b’ s  and  p’s.  If,  now,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Indo-European  and  Sanskrit-Greek-Latin  b  was  not  a  sonant 
counterpart  of'  p,  but  a  weakened  counterpart,  then  this  German  sound  has  a 
right  to  the  name  media,  and  to  the  sign  b.  But  if  (as  is  generally  and  doubtless 
correctly  held)  the  sonant  pronunciation  is  the  older  and  more  original  one,  and 
the  weakened  pronunciation  without  sonancy  a  later  and  locally  restricted 
substitute  for  it,  then  the  name  and  sign  properly  belong  only  to  the  English  b, 
and  not  to  the  German,  which  is  rather  to  be  called  a  weak  p. 
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Of  course,  the  question  whether  and  why  the  sonant  letter  alone  is  in  practice 
subjected  to  a  weakened  utterance  is  one  by  itself,  quite  independent  of  the  other. 

The  writer  examined  in  detail  some  of  the  objections  recently  brought'  against 
these  views — especially  those  presented  by  Professor  Sievers,  of  Jena,  in  his 
valuable  manual  of  Indo-European  phonetics — and  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
are  insufficient  or  untenable. 

Professor  J.  B.  Feuling,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  next  presented  a  paper  on  “  The  Rime  in  Latin 
and  Greek  Poetry.” 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  the  author  with  reference  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Executive  Committee  adopted  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  : 
“Resolved,  That  a  section  of  Linguistic  Pedagogics  be  established  in  this 
Association,  to  which  section  shall  be  referred  for  discussion  all  papers  respecting 
methods  of  teaching,”  etc. 

The  author  stated  that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Association  if  it  were  not  for  the  entire  neglect  into  which  the  rime 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  The  view  of 
Mr.  George  P.  Marsh  expressed  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language  that  it 
was  a  rule  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  composition  to  avoid  all  coincidences  of 
sound,  has  caused  undoubtedly  this  apparent  neglect  in  the  present  generation. 

The  rime  is  found  in  its  three-fold  form,  in  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and 
at  the  end  of  words;  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Anreim ,  Inreim,  and  Endreim. 
In  Plautus  we  find  the  Anreim  (alliteration)  so  frequently  as  to  conclude  that  all 
verses  which  the  poet  wished  to  emphasize  were  adorned  with  alliterations. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  early  Roman  poetry,  which  relied  more  on 
accent  than  on  quantity,  alliteration  had  a  similar  importance  to  that  which  it 
had  in  old  Germanic  poetry. 

Through  the  influence  of  Greek  models  quantity  gradually  prevailed  over 
accent,  and  with  it  alliteration  lost  its  ground.  In  the  later  classical  period  we 
find  the  Anreim  not  so  frequently  as  the  Inreim  and  Endreim,  but  the  latter 
frequently  enough  to  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  employed  intentionally,  although 
poetry  had  lost  its  popular  character. 

In  Greek  the  vowel  system  is  less  corrupted  than  in  Latin ;  this  fact  was  the 
cause  of  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  which  facilitated  assonances  and  rimes  so 
much  that  the  poet  felt  obliged  to  avoid  full  Endreims  lest  his  verse  should 
become  a  jingle.  Marsh’s  explanation  of  the  difference  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  rimes — “  that  the  more  numerous  critical 
revisions  which  the  works  of  Homer  passed  through  eliminated  some  instances 
of  what  to  the  Greek  ear  was  offensive  ” — is  an  assumption  which  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Anreim  and  Inreim  occur  more  frequently  in  Homer  than  in  Hesiod. 
In  the  fragments  of  the  lyric  poets,  in  Pindar,  and  in  the  dramatists,  the  Anreim 
and  Inreim,  without  counting  the  Endreim,  occur  so  frequently  in  significant 
passages  as  to  convince  us  that  the  rime  was  employed  as  a  foil  to  the  meaning. 

Professor  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  read 
the  last  paper  of  the  evening,  on  “The  Modern  Greek  Language 
in  Cyprus.” 
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The  speaker  referred  to  the  several  collections  recently  made  by  Greek  scholars 
of  the  folk  lore  of  different  localities,  as  Crete,  Trebizonde,  and  Cyprus.  In  the 
latter  island  Professor  A.  A.  Sakellarios,  now  of  Athens,  resided  and  taught  for 
several  years,  and  took  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  their  proverbs  and 
conundrums,  their  nursery  songs  and  lays  and  tales  in  prose,  the  whole  consti¬ 
tuting  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pages  of  vernacular  Greek.  The  longer 
poems,  some  of  them  five  hundred  lines  in  length,  occupy  the  first  hundred 
pages  of  this  book.  They  seem  to  have  been  composed  at  different  periods,  one 
of  the  earlier  lays  describing  the  capture  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  in  1571. 
Specimens  of  the  minor  verses  were  given,  together  with  an  outline  of  two  of 
the  prose  tales.  One  of  the  latter  had  a  resemblance  to  the  old  tale  of  the  Attic 
tragedy  respecting  Oedipus  and  Jocasta. 

The  value  of  the  collection  is  in  the  side-light  it  throws  on  the  development  of 
the  language  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece.  This  was  illustrated  especially  by 
a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  modern  form  of  the  verb  ‘  to  be  ’  in  the  third 
person.  An  earlier  form,  from  which  it  was  probably  derived,  is  very  common 
in  Cyprus.  Examples  were  given  of  ancient  words  retained  among  the  common 
people,  and  of  new  words  not  used  elsewhere  in  Greece. 

The  scholars  of  modern  Greece  were  greatly  commended  for  their  diligence  in 
collecting  the  facts  respecting  the  present  state  of  their  language. 

The  Association  thereupon  stood  adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Wednes¬ 
day  morning. 

Wednesday,  July  11 — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  reported  the  election  of  new  members: 

Rev.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Porter  C. 
Bliss,  Editor  of  Library  Table,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  Richard  E.  Call,  Mohawk, 
N.  Y. ;  Professor  William  R.  Harper,  Denison  University,  Granville,  0. ; 
Professor  John  B.  Kieff'er,  Mercersburg  College,  Mercersburg,  Penn. ;  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mr.  R.  F. 
Leighton,  hoav  in  Leipzig,  Germany;  Mr.  William  A.  Reynolds,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. ; 
Professor  A.  B.  Stark,  Logan  Female  Institute,  Russellville,  Ky. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  length  of  papers  read  before  this  Association  be  limited  to 
thirty  minutes,  unless  the  time  is  extended  by  unanimous  consent. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  accepts,  with  thanks,  the  invitation  to  attend 
this  evening  a  reception  tendered  to  it  by  the  Athenaeum  Club. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  recommend  a 
suitable  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull, 
Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  Professor  W.  A.  Stevens,  Dr.  George  R. 
Entler,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Murray. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  officers  , 
for  the  next  year. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Professor  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  President  W.  C.  Cattell,  Professor  J.  B.  Feuling, 
Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  and  Professor  W.  B.  Carr. 

Professor  Franklin  Carter,  of  Yale  College,  read  the  first  paper 
of  the  morning,  on  “The  Yiews  of  Wilmanns]  respecting  the 
Authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied.” 

Dr.  Wilmanns  (the  successor  of  Simrock  at  Bonn)  is  a  moderate  Lachmannite, 
and  has  published  a  pamphlet — “  Beitrdge  zur  ErJcldrung  und  Geschichte  des 
Nibelungenlieds  ” — claiming  to  establish  the  composite  origin  of  the  great  Middle- 
German  classic  from  internal  evidence.  His  previous  success  with  the  Gudrun 
in  proving  what  the  Germans  call  a  “contamination”  or  combination  of  two  or 
more  separate  versions  in  that  poem,  was  so  marked  as  to  leave  in  the  mind  of 
any  candid  reader  a  firm  belief  in  his  originality  and  insight.  The  present 
brochure  will  not  lessen  the  respect  which  the  former  inspired.  Starting  in  the 
latter  theme  of  the  poem  from  two  propositions  which  are  probable  (but  which 
one  may  hesitate  to  admit  as  certain),  he  goes  by  sure  and  regular  steps  to  the 
detection  and  exhibition  of,  first,  an  old  original  Rudegersdichtung,  a  composition 
in  which  Rudeger  and  Kriemhild  are  the  main  characters  and  Dieterich  had  as 
yet  no  share  in  the  action.  This  was  the  old  basis  of  the  latter  third  of  our 
poem.  He  claims,  second,  that  a  poem  or  a  part  of  a  poem  in  which  Dank  wart 
was  the  main  hero,  was  incorporated  with  this  Rudegersdichtung,  and  brought 
about  certain  changes  in  it  and  rendered  connecting  interpolated  verses  necessary. 
In  other  words  a  Dankwartsdichtung  was  interpolated  in  the  Rudegersdichtung. 
He  claims  to  establish,  third,  that  another  poem  in  which  Iring  was  the  main  hero 
was  also  incorporated  in  the  Rudegersdichtung,  hut  entirely  independent  of  the 
insertion  of  the  Dankwartsdichtung.  Thus  we  should  have  R.  and  Da.  for  one 
form  and  R.  and  I.  for  another.  But  it  is  also  plain  to  Wilmanns  that  the  Dank- 
wart  poet  takes  cognizance  of  the  modifications  of  the  Rudegersdichtung  by  the 
poet  who  introduced  Dieterich,  so  that  the  one  form  would  be  R.-f-  Di.  -f-  Da., 
and  the  other  remaining  as  before  R.  +  I.,  we  have  for  our  Nibelungenlied,  at 
least  for  our  theme  of  it,  the  contamination  of  R.  -j-  Di.  -j-  Da.  with  R.  +  1. 

Various  steps  in  the  analysis  are  open  to  criticism,  but  the  main  lines  of  proof 
(the  premises  being  granted)  are  not  easy  to  confute.  Strong  objections  exist  to 
some  of  Zarncke’s  positions  taken  in  the  Literarisch.es  Centralblatt  against  Wil- 
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manns.  His  reference  of  tlie  inconsistencies  of  the  poem  to  the  peculiar  style 
of  the  poet  assumes  the  unitary  individuality  of  the  authorship  and  thus  begs 
the  whole  question.  The  distinction  between  Laclimann’s  lay  theory  and 
Wilmanns’s  combination  is  ignored  by  Zarncke.  The  question  lias  been 
shifted  by  Wilmanns  and  the  firing  of  the  old  guns  is  of  little  account.  The 
artificial  reasons  in  support  of  the  Klirenherg  hypothesis  are  seen  to  be  unsub¬ 
stantial  in  the  light  of  a  searching  analysis.  In  a  decision  between  those  reasons 
and  Wilmanns’s  steps  the  candid  judge  will  accept  the  latter.  But  by  reason  of 
a  want  of  absolute  certainty  in  the  premises,  the  exact  lines  of  the  versions 
cannot  be  insisted  upon,  and  on  this  account  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Wil¬ 
manns’s  little  book  will  command  the  assent  that  it  really  deserves. 

A  paper  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  of  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  on  “  A  certain  apparently  Pleonastic  Use  of  <bc,”  was  read  by 
Professor  T.  D.  Seymour. 

The  paper  related  to  the  expressions  og  aXXog,  og  erepog,  and  cog  avrog  {oaavrog). 
After  adverting  to  the  unsatisfactory  explanations  hitherto  current,  the  writer 
took  the  ground  that  the  above  phrases  are  simply  the  ablatives  of  6  aXXog,  6 
erepog  and  6  avrog  respectively,  and  mean  strictly  “  in  the  other  manner,”  “  in 
the  same  manner.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  adverbs  in  -cog  are  in  their  origin 
simply  the  ablative  case  of  their  respective  adjectives ;  and  it  may  well  he  that 
in  these  expressions  cog  is  the  ablative  of  the  article  6,  not,  as  commonly,  that  of 
the  pronoun  og.  The  use  of  the  stem  6-  for  this  adverb,  in  preference  to  the 
other  article-stem  to-,  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  adverbs  o-de  and  ovrog. 
The  writer  furthermore  disapproved  the  form  avrog  still  defended  by  Nauck  and 
others,  and  contended  that  avrog  (from  avrbg)  is  the  only  correct  spelling. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  next  read  a  paper  on  “The  Text  and  Interpretation  of 
certain  passages  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus.” 

The  author  remarked  that  it  was  wrong  to  suppose  that  no  further  light  could 
be  thrown  on  Aeschylus  from  inspection  of  the  manuscripts,  and  instanced  the 
reading  to  prj  ’devat  (for  ro  /ui)  eidevai)  in  Agam.  1196,  found  by  himself  in  Codex 
Venetus  616,  where  the  necessary  reading  ro  av  dBevcu  has  been  believed  to  be 
merely  a  conjecture  of  modern  scholars.  See  Hermann,  who  says  “omnes 
to  p’  elbevai.”  So  late  editors  of  the  Agamemnon  doubt  whether  iropdelv  or 
7 Todstv  is  the  reading  of  Cod.  Flor.  in  vs.  342 ;  but  nodelv,  which  is  adopted  by 
Hermann  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  this  MS.,  is  found  in  no  MS.  at  all,  and  the 
Cod.  Flor.  (like  all  the  others)  has  plainly  rcopdelv. 

The  passages  of  the  Agamemnon  which  were  discussed  are  the  following : 

1.  Yss.  105,  106:  en  yap  OeoBev  Karanveiet  ttecBo  poi) \nav,  aknav  gvpcpvrog 
alov.  This  reading  of  the  MSS.  was  defended  against  the  common  emendations 
po'k-Kav  and  akica. 

2.  Vss.  249-254.  Here  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  was  defended  against  the 
modern  substitutions,  which  can  hardly  be  called  emendations.  The  reading- 
advocated  was : 
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tibia  tie  rolg  pev  Tradovoiv 
padeiv  emppiner  to  peXhov  ti’ 
sir  el  yevoix’  av  iclvotg'  rrpoxaipeTcv 
laov  til  t (J  TrpocrevEiV. 
ropov  yap  rj^u  cvvopOov  avfaig. 

This  is  the  original  reading  of  the  Medicean  MS.,  with  the  addition  of  ti-  after 
peXAov,  and  the  obvious  correction  h ret  yevoiT ’  (as  other  MSS.  have  it)  for  em 
ye  pop-  The  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Mediceus,  published  by  Merkel  at  Oxford 
in  1871,  gives  rb  peMov  to  tie  npoKlveiv  ’em  yevoiT ’  av  kA voig,  k.  t.  h.  But  to  tie 
TTpoiiAvecv  with  the  preceding  colon  is  inserted  by  a  later  hand  with  different  ink. 
The  position  of  av  with  n'Avotg1  although  preceded  by  the  inserted  clause  h vel 
yevoiT is  amply  defended  by  such  passages  as  Arist.  Pac.  137  :  aXA\  w  pe\\  av  pot 
(utUvv  tinrAav  etiei.  No  valid  objection  can  be  brought  against  ovvopOov  (cf. 
avopdog ,  ’popOog),  which  as  an  aira^  eipppevov  is  not  singular  in  Aeschylus. 
(See  6,  below.)  There  is  great  force,  finally,  in  the  emphatic  ai/Taig ,  at  £he  end 
of  a  passage  which  is  chiefly  parenthetic,  recurring  to  the  solemn  expression 
(vs.  248)  Texvai  tie  K aAxavTog  ova  cinpavToi.  The  whole  passage  may  be  freely 
rendered  thus  (from  vs.  247)  :  “But  what  followed  I  saw  not,  and  I  speak  not 
of  it.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  prophetic  arts  of  Calchas  cannot  fail  to  bring 
fulfilment  (i.  e.  the  vague  horrors  of  Calchas’s  prediction  in  vss.  147-155  must 
surely  be  realized).  But  [it  is  only  by  actual  experience  that  we  shall  ever  know 
what  is  to  be  the  penalty  for  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  for]  Justice  brings  knowl¬ 
edge  within  the  reach  of  those  [only]  who  have  suffered  (ncidei  paOog) ;  but  the 
future  you  can  hear  of  when  it  comes ;  before  that  bid  it  farewell,  and  this  is  as 
well  as  to  lament  it  beforehand ;  [and  one  or  the  other  we  must  do]  for  it  will 
come  clear  and  plain,  in  exact  accordance  with  those  (i.  e.  the  forebodings  of 
Calchas).” 

3.  In  vs.  942  vinr/v  Tr/vtie  was  understood  to  mean  that  kind  of  ving,  referring 
scornfully  and  sarcastically  to  to  vtKaadat  in  vs.  941,  as  if  via t]  could  be  the 
equivalent  of  to  vmaciOai  as  well  as  of  to  viimv ,  as  Ttph  is  equivalent  to  both  rd 
Ttpav  and  to  TtpaaOai.  This  interpretation,  which  is  essentially  that  adopted  by 
Paley,  was  defended  against  that  advocated  by  Kennedy  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Philological  Journal. 

4.  In  the  difficult  passage  vss.  1025-1029,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
interpreted  at  all  by  most  of  the  explanations,  notice  was  called  to  the  strong 
antithesis  of  poipa  and  polpav,  which  gives  the  meaning  :  “But  did  not  one  fate 
appointed  by  the  Gods  hinder  another  (fate  appointed  by  the  Gods)  from  secur¬ 
ing  more  than  its  due.”  This  seems  to  point  to  a  doctrine  of  “interference”  of 
two  lines  of  fate,  by  which  either  may  be  checked  or  balanced  in  a  course  which 
would,  if  unhindered,  prove  too  destructive.  This  last  desperate  hope  is  all  that 
the  chorus  can  now  see  to  warrant  them  in  longer  restraining  their  feelings 
vi rb  <JKOT(p. 

5.  In  vs.  1347,  aXha  KOivuauped’  av  nug  actyahfj  (tiovAevpara^  the  MS.  reading 
av  7 rug  (for  eav  tv  cog,  sc.  ?/)  was  defended,  the  meaning  being  “But  let  us  take 
counsel  together,  in  case  there  may  be  any  safe  plans  (for  us  to  adopt),”  or 
“  But,  if  any  safe  counsels  shall  occur  to  us,  let  us  impart  them  to  one  another.” 
The  latter  gives  essentially  the  same  idea,  without  emendation,  as  Hermann’s 
av'nug1  for  a  av  7 rag  (see  Paley ’s  note  and  translation). 
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6.  In  vs.  1599,  (p/uuijev,  a/nviTCTeL  S’  arch  ctyayijg  kpojv  (vulg.  kfi&v),  it  was 
contended  that  the  MS.  reading  kptiv  should  be  retained,  the  simple  kpacj,  in  the 
sense  of  vomit,  being  amply  supported  by  the  compounds  k^epau,  arrepaco,  etc., 
though  it  does  not  elsewhere  occur. 

Professor  W.  I).  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  then  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Principle  of  Economy  as  a  Phonetic  Force.” 

The  tendency  to  economy  of  effort,  or  ease  of  utterance,  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  dominant,  if  not  the  exclusively  governing  force  in  the  phonetic 
changes  of  language.  But,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  things,  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the 
law,  applying  it  in  an  artificial  and  mechanical  way  to  the  explanation  of  phe¬ 
nomena;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  natural  reaction,  some  are  beginning  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  prevalence  of  any  such  law.  Professor  Whitney’s  paper  was 
an  attempt  to  correct  both  these  tendencies,  by  defining  more  strictly  the  law  in 
question,  by  pointing  out  the  classes  of  facts  already  fully  explained  by  it,  as  well 
as  the  remnant  for  which  it  is  not  yet  made  to  account,  and  by  showing  the 
consistency  of  the  law  with  all  that  we  know  thus  far  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  language,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  other  law  of  phonetic 
growth  will  be  established  in  any  degree  whatever  comparable  with  it.  In  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  comprehension  of  linguistic  facts,  it  would  be 
premature  to  claim  that  everything  is  to  be  referred  to  this  law ;  but  there  is  also 
no  reason  for  yet  declaring  any  problematical  phenomena  inconsistent  with  it 
and  proving  it  inoperative. 

Professor  C.  K.  Nelson,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
presented  a  paper  on  “  Semitic  Studies,  especially  as  Illustrated  in 
Hebrew,  and  their  Relation  to  Modem  Philology.” 

Professor  B.  L.  G-iidersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
next  read  a  paper  entitled  “Personal  Reminiscences  of  Friedrich 
Ritschl.” 

In  an  association  which  numbers  among  its  members  devoted  pupils  of  Ritschl, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  loss  which  not  only  classical  philology  but 
ideal  philology,  I  may  say,  has  sustained  since  we  last  met.  Full  of  years,  full 
of  honors,  but  full  of  sorrows  and  sufferings  as  well,  the  master  has  passed  away 
and  left  us  rich  with  the  record  of  his  long  and  active  and  brilliant  career,  but 
poor  by  the  loss  of  an  incomparable  teacher,  of  a  gracious  and  loving  friend. 
The  philologian  Ritschl,  the  great  Latinist,  the  restorer  of  Plautus,  the  leader 
of  Roman  epigraphy,  the  keen  critic,  the  unwearied  student,  a  model  to  the 
last  in  his  generous  acquisition  of  new  truth,  of  all  these  things  others  better 
fitted  than  I  am  have  spoken ;  and  recognizing  the  impertinence  of  praising  a  man 
who  is  above  my  praise,  I  am  content  to  be  silent  of  matters  in  which  laudation 
would  presuppose  a  right  of  judgment.  But  of  Ritschl  the  teacher,  Ritschl  the 
friend,  the  humblest  of  his  pupils  and  his  friends  has  the  right  to  speak. 
Germany  has  many  learned  men,  and  he  who  seeks  learning  there  will  not 
easily  go  astray ;  but  after  a  longer  sojourn  he  will  find  as  he  looks  back  that  only 
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a  few  have  been  teachers  to  him.  Of  all  mine — and  I  count  among  them  Bockh 
with  his  regal  sway  over  Hellenism,  K.  E.  Hermann  with  his  fervid  copiousness 
of  thought  and  illustration,  Schneiderrin  with  his  subtle  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue — Ritschl  made  the  deepest  and  most  abiding  impression.  I  first 
knew  him  in  the  time  of  his  full  vigor,  at  an  age  when  enthusiasm  and  insight 
are  oftenest  found  in  beautiful  balance ;  and  while  he  never  declined,  but  retained 
his  power  to  the  last,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  seen  him  when 
the  glory  of  his  achievements  was  fresh  about  his  head,  and  when  the  school 
which  he  founded  was  aglow  with  its  recent  consecration.  The  atmosphere  of 
his  auditorium  was  an  atmosphere  of  life.  In  other  lecture-rooms  it  was  possible 
to  doze,  and  the  drowsy  stream  of  learning  would  trickle  through  the  ear  and 
the  arm  into  the  pen  down  to  the  paper,  and  the  somnolent  student  might  wake 
up  at  the  end  astonished  at  the  vast  amount  of  erudition  which  had  been  thus 
fixed  in  black  and  white.  But  no  such  lazy  note-taking  was  possible  in  Bits  chi’s 
lecture-room,  and  indeed  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  textual  repetition 
of  his  every  word.  The  traditional  deification  of  the  heft  had  no  hold  on  Ritsclil’s 
discipline,  as  the  master  himself  had  no  reverence  for  the  published  notes  on  the 
lectures  of  professors,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  professors  may  have  been. 
The  lecture  was  to  stimulate,  to  impregnate,  not  simply  to  present  a  congeries 
of  facts ;  and  valuable  as  was  the  new  material  which  Ritschl  set  forth,  it  was  his 
method  of  combination  and  presentation,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  earnestness  and 
ardor  of  his  delivery  that  made  his  lectures  so  memorable.  To  follow  one  of  his 
arguments  was  to  watch  the  advance  of  a  flying  column ;  it  had  all  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  battle,  the  flush  of  a  triumph.  His  work  was  everywhere  thorough, 
everywhere  clean  in  style.  Cum  pulvisculo  exhaurire  was  one  of  his  favorite 
expressions.  Exhaustive  thoroughness  in  research,  and  sharp,  clear,  nervous 
expression  of  result  are  rarely  paired  as  they  were  in  him.  A  healthy  model  as 
well  as  an  inspiring.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  divining-rod  with  which  he 
revealed  the  springs  of  life  within  each  pupil?  To  be  with  such  a  man  was  to 
become  conscious  of  a  higher  scientific  purpose ;  to  listen  to  his  kind  words  of 
encouragement  was  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  a  noble  vocation.  Ritschl’s  life  has 
many  lessons  for  us  all.  He  was  the  model  of  a  classical  philologian  and  the 
model  of  a  university  teacher,  but  the  great  lesson  of  all  is  the  great  lesson  of 
the  one  most  perfect  life  led  on  earth.  He  loved  his  work,  he  loved  those  who 
worked  with  him,  and  when  I  think  of  the  stilted  bearing  of  so  many  inferior 
men,  the  professional  stiffness  of  so  many  who  are  nothing  if  not  professors,  I 
contrast  with  these  the  simple  kindliness  of  the  prince  of  German  philologians, 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  early  learned  to  love  and  admire  and  emulate  the  spirit 
of  this  great  scholar.  All  cannot  be  Ritschls,  but  we  can  all  be  honest,  and  we 
can  all  strive  to  cast  out  the  besetting  sin  of  self-contained  arrogance,  which  is 
too  apt  to  mar  even  the  fairest  work  of  the  philologian’s  life.  And  let  this  word 
of  exhortation  close  this  feeble  testimony  to  the  departed  master,  teacher,  friend. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning,  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hoffman,  of 
Reading,  Penn.,  entitled  “  Notes  on  the  Migrations  of  the  Dakotas,” 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 

The  writer’s  personal  observations  amongst  various  tribes  of  Indians,  from 
Rake  Superior  westward,  and  through  Nevada,  California,  and  Arizona  south- 
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ward,  and  even  into  Mexico,  illustrated  the  fact  that  there  was  either  a  difference 
of  origin  or  an  immense  gap  since  the  time  of  their  breaking  up  into  bands, 
tribes,  and  sub-tribes.  He  regards  the  idea  that  these  tribes  are  from  one  stock, 
as  not  worth  the  time  of  a  second  thought.  In  seeking  answers  to  the  questions, 
Whence  come  the  Dakotas  1  and,  By  what  course  did  they  reach  the  country  at 
present  occupied  by  them  %  the  only  safe  course  is  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
historical  and  traditional  progress  of  the  Dakotas,  keeping  their  language  as 
our  safest  guide,  until  even  that  becomes  lost  in  a  conglomeration  of  dialects 
from  which  there  is  no  perceptible  outlet.  Whether  the  comparisons  presented 
in  this  paper  exhibit  coincidences  that  are  results  of  intrusion,  or  actual  affinity, 
is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  philologists. 

These  comparisons  are  introduced  by  remarks  on  the  recent  history,  the 
traditions,  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  Dakotas.  Dr.  Hoffman  regards 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  this  family  as  pretty  well  established.  He  alludes  to 
various  indications  of  the  Asiatic  origin  or  affinity  of  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Pacific  coast,  and  to  the  similarity,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Roerig  ( Smith¬ 
sonian  Report,  1871,  pp.  434,  et  seqq.),  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
Dakota  and  Ural-Altaic  languages.  The  affinity  of  the  Dakota  to  languages  of 
the  west  and  southward  is  more  particularly  considered.  In  the  comparison, 
preference  is  given  to  the  so-called  Teton  dialect  of  the  Dakota,  which,  as  Dr. 
Hoffman  believes,  retains  its  original  purity  and  is  less  corrupted  than  other 
Dakota  dialects  by  foreign  words.  The  Teton  is  spoken  by  the  Onc-pa-pas 
“  Cut  Heads,”  “  Blackfeet,”  and  “  Two  Kettles  ” ;  and  these  sub-tribes  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  writer’s  station,  communication  with  them  being  frequent. 
The  Yankton ais  were  also  frequent  visitors.  The  difference  between  the  Teton 
and  Yanktonai  dialects  consists,  chiefly,  in  the  use  of  d  and  n  by  the  Yanktonais, 
in  the  place  of  the  Teton  1. 

Dr.  O.  Loew,  in  his  report  on  the  ethnology  of  Southern  California  and 
adjacent  regions,  has  noticed  the  fact  that  the  words  for  ‘water,’  ‘hand,’  and 
‘  bird,’  seem  to  have  the  same  root  in  many  western  languages  which  otherwise 
are  totally  distinct.  He  observes  that  the  radical  ma  in  words  for  ‘  hand  ’  can  be 
traced  as  far  south  as  Brazil,  but  is  not  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  nor 
with  the  Esquimaux,  and  that  the  syllable  pa  for  ‘  water  ’  is  not  found  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  west  and  southwest. 
Reproducing  Dr.  Loew’s  tables,  Dr.  Hoffman  suggests  that,  though  the  Dakota 
name  for  ‘hand’  is  na-pe  (‘right  hand’  etape,  ‘left  hand’  cliallca,)  yet,  in  all 
proper  names,  we  find  the  word  ma-chpa,  as  Mach' pa  Luta  =‘  Bloody  Hand  ’  (or 
“Red  Cloud”  as  that  famous  warrior  is  known  among  the  tribe)  ;  the  name 
originating  in  his  habit  of  besmearing  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  victims. 
The  same  syllable  survives  in  other  names  in  which  the  word  ‘  hand  ’  occurs. 
We  have,  also,  the  radical  m  or  ma,  in  Aztec  ma,  toma,  maitl,  and  Mosquito  mita. 
Again,  among  the  Pueblos,  we  find 

Keres,  marquin;  nash'-kai-ni ; 

Acoma,  ha-match-ti-i-ni  ; 

Kioway,  mor'ta ; 

And  we  can  trace  the  similarity  to  Dakota  nape,  etape,  and  chalka,  in  Keres 
wasH  -KAi-ni,  Aztec  Toma,  maiTL,  Tschuktchi  tatlichka.  In  these,  there  appears, 
to  the  writer,  to  be  some  similarity,  although  they  may  prove  to  be  mere 
coincidences.  The  syllable  pa  or  pal  for  ‘  water,’  found  in  many  western 
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dialects  (and  in  languages  of  the  eastern  continent),  disappears  in  Dakota  mini, 
but  in  all  other  Dakota  words  having  reference  to  water  (as,  ‘  stream  ’  or  ‘river  ’), 
with  few  exceptions,  we  find  pa-la :  e.  g.  the  Yellowstone  and  Heart  Rivers  are 
known  to  the  Dakotas,  respectively,  as  Ech-d  ka-ha  Wak-pd-la  (‘Buck-Elk 
Creek’)  and  Chante  Wak-pd-la  (or  Sliante  Walcdpla).  Dr.  Hoffman  notes,  also, 
the  similarity  of  the  Dakota  mini  ‘  water/  with  the  Hebrew  ma-ym ,  and  with 
Esquimaux  names,  in  several  dialects,  as  well  as  with  the  Japanese  mitsu 
and  German  meer ;  which,  he  thinks,  “  may  result  from  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Esquimaux  on  one  side,  and  a  similar  source  of  the  Hebrew  on  the  other.”  In 
another  table  he  shows  that  the  syllable  tsi  for  ‘  bird  ’  occurs  in  many  Indian 
languages,  including  the  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Esquimaux  names :  and  in  several  other  tables,  he  exhibits  the  evidences  of 
relationship  in  words  for  ‘father/  ‘mother/  ‘  head/  ‘stone/  ‘earth/  ‘  tree/  etc., 
in  the  Dakota  and  various  languages  of  the  west  and  southwest — and, 
occasionally,  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hebrew. 

In  conclusion,  he  observes,  First :  that,  accepting  the  theory  and  facts  that 
some  of  our  races  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that  a  similar  one  has,  with  good 
reasons,  been  claimed  for  the  Dakotas,  we  find  that  their  migration  was  northward 
from  the  borders  of  Mexico,  or  near  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  present  Indians 
have  dialects  closely  allied  in  many  terms,  which  can  scarcely  have  resulted  from 
intrusion.  Secondly :  that,  accepting  the  numerous  affinities  with  dialects  of 
California,  which  are,  in  turn,  allied  to  Oriental  languages,  we  may  trace  the 
start  of  their  migration  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  lower  portion  of  California. 
Thirdly:  that  their  migration  was  eastward  from  this  point,  before  the  Aztec 
migration  southward,  or  after  the  Pueblos  and  Cliff  Dwellers  departed  upon 
their  journey  into  Mexico — this  latter  hypothesis  being  scarcely  plausible  ;  and 
Fourthly :  if  we  permit  the  mythology  of  the  Dakotas  to  influence  our  investiga¬ 
tions,  they  at  one  time  lived  in  a  “Land  of  Flowers  and  Lakes,”  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  their  romances,  dreams,  and  tales  of  remote  times, 
and  in  which  some  of  them  hope  to  live  hereafter. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  3  o’clock. 

Afternoon  Session.  • 

The  Association  met,  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  names  of  new  members : 

Major  John  W.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  New 
York  City. 

The  President,  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  delivered  his  address. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  recent  progress  of  philological  studies  and 
enumerating  several  recent  works  illustrating  them,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

An  association  like  ours  should  pay  constant  attention  to  the  English  tongue, 
its  antecedents,  its  grammar,  and  the  inherent  laws  of  speech  from  which  its 
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pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  of  the  vagaries  of  an  uncertain 
alphabet,  which  misleads  even  the  most  careful  orthoepists  of  the  empiric 
school,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  its  combinations  as  of  more 
importance  than  the  speech  they  are  conventionally  supposed  to  represent. 
Without  an  alphabet  adapted  to  our  speech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled 
by  science,  or  even  by  common  sense.  It  is  so  perverse  that  its  use  constitutes 
a  superstition.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  incubus  which  presses  words  from 
the  natural  course  of  their  development,  and  gives  us  many  spurious  forms 
which  are  retained  by  the  despotic  power  which  imposed  them — a  power 
which  allows  ignorance  to  pervert  words  and  spellings  at  discretion,  but 
forbids  intelligence  to  restore  them.  The  old  English  spellings,  ‘ sovran'  of 
Milton,  and  ‘forain’  of  Chaucer,  have  given  way  to  forms  in  which  g  has 
been  ignorantly  placed,  and  we  are  required  to  write  l  in  ‘  could/  which  never 
had  an  l  in  speech.  We  also  use  l  to  a  great  extent  merely  as  a  mark  to 
indicate  length  in  vowels  (as  in  ‘  chalk/  ‘  calm’).  This  perversity  in  the  use  of  l 
is  exceeded  in  that  of  u  in  connection  with  q,  a  letter  made  for  a  sound  somewhat 
like  k,  but  different.  It  is  heard  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  occurs  in  many 
biblic  names,  such  as  Ezeqiel,  Rebeqah,  Jaqob.  In  Latin  the  use  of  a  single 
letter  ( v )  for  the  vowel  of  ‘ooze*  and  the  consonant  of  ‘wo’  was  inconvenient, 
and  the  difficulty  was  partiali  obviated  where  a  cay-sound  preceded,  by  writing 
this  with  q  as  an  indication  that  the  succeeding  u  was  consonantal,  as  in  the 
English  derivatives  *  quart/  ‘  quiet.’  In  time, however,  the  u  in  qu  was  neglected, 
and  this  combination  of  letters  became  the  representativ  of  cay  alone,  as  in 
Spanish  and  French,  where  qui  spells  kee.  Being  without  k,  it  should  have 
seemed  natural  to  take  q  instead,  but  according  to  the  demand  of  a  literary 
superstition,  q  and  u  must  not  be  separated,  as  they  constitute  but  one  letter. 

The  cay-sound  having  been  properly  represented  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  it 
was  not  at  any  time  proper  to  use  q  or  k  for  it;  old  spellings  should  have  repre¬ 
sented  old  sounds  and  new  letters  should  have  been  adapted  to  new  sounds. 
But  when  the  cay-sound  was  replaced  by  others,  a  system  of  expedients  was 
introduced  which  has  caused  the  absurd  combination  ch  to  have  a  different  power 
in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  absurdity  is  fourfold  in  English 
which  has  adopted  all  of  these  powers,  the  German  in  ‘loch,’  the  French  in 
‘  chaise/  the  Italian  in  ‘  architect/  the  Spanish  in  ‘  chirp.’ 

The  adoption  of  the  French  rule  that  c  is  a  form  of  s  before  certain  vowels,  as 
in  the  book- word  ‘  cist  ’  beside  the  speech-word  ‘  chist  ’  and  its  corruption  ‘  chest  ’ 
(Latin  cista,  Gr.  k'lott]),  has  led  to  the  formation  of  spurious  words,  for  certainly 
there  is  no  law  of  English  speech  which  requires  ‘  sacc-iform  ’  (sack-shaped)  to 
be  called  saxiform  (rock-shaped)  or  ‘  sceptic  ’  to  be  spoken  of  as  septic ;  or  that 
should  prevent  the  noun  ‘talc’  from  being  present  in  the  adjective  talc-y,  no 
matter  under  what  spellings  they  appear. 

English  started  as  Anglish  (Anglosaxon),  taking  Norman  and  interfusing  with 
it,  each  having  its  own  scale  of  sounds  and  mode  of  spelling.  As  a  descendant 
of  Anglosaxon,  English  should  have  preserved  its  alphabet,  with  such  additions 
as  were  required  by  the  new  Norman  sounds.  But  insted  of  making  a  proper 
adaptation,  the  Anglosaxon  alphabet  was  mutilated,  two  consonant  letters 
common  to  Islandic,  representing  the  lisped  sounds  of  thin  and  then ,  were  replaced 
with  th,  the  uniform  Roman  cay  was  aided  with  a  useless  k  and  q,  as  in  ‘  king  ’ 
for  cing,  and  ‘  queen  ’  for  even,  with  true  Latin  e  of  vein.  The  letter  used  for 
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the  rare  Celtic  (i.  e.  Keltic)  vowel  of  ‘apple’  (Angl.  cepl)  was  rejected  and  the 
universal  a  (ah  of  ‘arm’)  not  only  set  in  its  place,  but  also  perverted  for  the 
vowel  in  ‘sane/  ‘bait/  ‘vein/  ‘they.’  The  vowel  letter  y,  legitimately  repre¬ 
senting  Greek  v ,  Danish  y,  German  u,  French  u,  was  assigned  to  the  initial 
consonant  in  ‘year’  (Angl.  gear,  Ger.  jahr)  where  the  letter  is  in  fact  a  form  of 
g;  in  ‘my’  it  is  a  combination  of  ij ;  in  the  name  of  the  Scotch  grouse  ‘caper¬ 
cailzie/  and  in  the  proper  names  ‘  Menzies  ’  and  ‘  Dalzell/  it  is  shaped  like  a  z, 
for  which  it  might  be  mistaken.  Finally,  a  pseudomorphic  y  sometimes  appears 
in  imitations  of  old  English  print,  where  one  of  the  characters  for  th  was  used, 
but  this  supposed  old  English  ‘  ye  ’  will  be  read  the,  when  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  spelling.  f 

The  Normans  brought  in  new  sounds,  particularly  dzh  and  tsh,  of  which  we 
print  the  former  as  in  ‘ye m/  ‘  judge,’  ‘judgment/  and  the  latter  as  in  ‘  whicA/ 
‘  hitch,’  but  we  omit  the  d  in  ‘  journal  ’  from  ‘  diurnal/  altho  we  retain  the  d  of 
i udex  in  spelling  ‘judge.’  For  etymologic  reasons  we  spell  ‘gem’  with  y  and 
‘  janitor  ’  with  j ;  nevertheless,  we  use  both  in  the  cognate  words  ‘  genteel  ’  and 
‘jaunty ’—forms  of  Latin  gentilis;  and  we  desert  the  etymologic  idea  in  using  ye 
in  ‘  barge  ’  from  ‘  bark.’  We  spell  the  older  word  (‘  genteel’)  with  the  new  modern 
ee,  and  pervert  its  proper  spelling  (gentile)  to  a  later  word  with  i  as  ‘  eye/  when 
in  fact,  the  letters  of  ‘gentile’  formerly  stood  for  genteel,  for  in  old  print  of  1620 
we  read  of  a  “  Gentile  [pronounced  genteel ]  education.”  In  all  such  cases,  the 
new  sound  should  have  the  new  spelling. 

The  consonants  sh,  zh,  being  absent  from  Greek  and  Latin,  nations  having 
them  were  puzzled  how  to  represent  them,  and  insted  of  inventing  or  borrowing 
letters,  they  adopted  excentric  expedients.  For  sh  the  Germans  used  sch,  which 
represent  the  sounds  heard  in  Dutch  sch  ( =  s-ch,  or  s  followed  by  guttural  ch)  as 
in  Gr.  cr^oAy,  Dutch  school  (  —  s-chol),  Ger.  schule,  Eng.  school.  German  sch  also 
represents  sh,  as  in  schrift,  Eng.  script ;  and  s,  as  in  schwalhe,  old  Ger.  sualawa, 
Eng.  swallow.  Sch  was  used  in  old  English,  but  was  soon  shortened  into  sh,  and 
now  some  reformers  would  have  a  character  based  on  sh,  which  implies  the 
absurdity  of  farther  aspirating  the  aspirate  s  by  adding  h.  Other  examples  of 
inconsistency  in  the  use  of  letters  were  adduced. 

It  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease.  The  common 
people  are  at  last  aroused,  demanding  to  be  freed  from  nonsensical  rules,  and 
they  will  throw  off  the  bonds  which  have  hampered  them  so  long. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “  Cork,  Orchel,  and  Jarrock.” 

Among  the  additions  made  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary  by  its  latest  editor,  Dr. 
Latham,  is  this : 

“  Jakkock  [?]  See  Extract. 

‘Jarrock  [is]  a  kind  of  cork  or  other  ingredient,  prohibited  to  he  used  in  dyeing 
cloth.’— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary.” 

This  vocable  (in  no  sense,  a  word)  has  a  curious  history,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  trace.  A  statute  of  the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  (ch.  8) 
prohibited  to  dyers  of  cloth  the  use  of  “  Orchell  or  Cork  called  Jarecork” 
(“Orchel  ou  Cork  appellez  Jarecork”)  except  “the  Cork  made  within  the 
realm  of  England.”  In  Rastell’s  and  other  early  collections  of  English  statutes, 
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“  Jarecork  ”  was  mis-printed  as  “  Jarrock  ”  (or  “  Iarrock  ”)  and  this  pseudomorph 
passed  into  the  dictionaries  and  became  a  recognized  “term  of  the  law.”  It 
appears  in  Cowell’s  Interpreter  (1607)  : 

“  Iarrock:  anno  1  Ri.  3,  ca.  8.  is  a  kinde  of  cork  so  called.” 

Minsheu,  in  his  Guide  in  Tongues,  1617,  probably  copied  it  from  Cowell : 

“  Iarrocke,  a  kind  of  corke  so  called  mentioned  anno  1  R.  3,  ca.  8.” 

In  subsequent  editions  of  Cowell,  the  definition  became  more  indefinite:  “a 
kind  of  cork  or  other  ingredient  which  this  statute  prohibits  dyers  to  use  in  dyeing 
cloth.”  Sheppard’s  Grand  Abridgement,  1675,  gives  it  as  “ Jurrock — a  kind  of 
cork.”  The  law  dictionaries  of  Blount  (1670),  Jacob,  Cunningham,  Tomlins, 
Granger,  Whishaw — and  perhaps  others — take  the  term,  with  the  definition, 
from  Cowell  or  Minsheu.  So  did  the  lexicographers,  Phillips,  Coles,  and  Bailey 
(through  more  than  thirty  editions).  Johnson  omitted  it,  but  Ash  (1775)  restored 
it  to  the  vocabulary,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  “ not  much  used”!  It  is 
admitted  by  both  Halliwell  and  Wright,  in  their  dictionaries  of  obsolete  and 
provincial  English,  on  the.  authority  of  Minsheu.  Skinner  is  the  only  lexico¬ 
grapher  who  seems  to  have  troubled  himself  to  ask — or  guess — what  “sort  of 
cork”  was  “made  within  the  realm  of  England,”  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  be 
used  for  dyestuff.  In  his  Etymologicon  (1671)  he  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
Cowell’s  explanation  of  ‘Jarrock,’  as  “suberis  genus”  ;  yet  he  quoted  it — and 
wondered  whether  the  English  name  of  cork  might  not  be  derived  “  a  Carucio, 
olim  Carace,  Corsicse  insula  oppido,  unde  olim  istiusmodi  Suber  fortasse 
advectum  sit”  !  None  of  the  dictionary-makers  who  have  so  carefully  preserved 
the  no- word  “Jarrock”  appears  to  have  suspected  that  the  “cork”  which 
“Jarrock”  was  defined  to  be,  was — in  dictionary  acceptation — no  cork;  that  it 
was  not  “  suberis  genus,”  but  lichenis  genus,  one  of  the  popular  names  of  several 
species  of  lichens  or  stone-mosses  that  yield  a  red  or  purple  dye,  including  those 
which  are  now  better  known  as  “  cudbear,”  “  crottel,”  and  “  archil  ”  or  “  orchel  ’’ 
lichens. 

“  Corke  or  Archall,  Lichen  petrseus  purpureus  Derbiensis,”  is  described  by 
Parkinson  ( Theatrum  Botanicum,  1640,  p.  1315)  as  “a  kind  of  herb  much 
resembling  Liverwort,  growing  in  Darbyshire  upon  the  free  stones  of  the 
mountains,”  from  which  “  the  poor  people  make  a  kind  of  murrie  or  purplish 
dye.”  Skinner,  in  his  Etymologicon  Botanicum,  has  “  Cork,  Hepatica  petraea,” 
and  “  Arcel  Hepatica  petrsea  purpurea  Darbiensis.”  Dr.  Wallis  (Ilist.  of 
Northumberland,  i.  277)  says  :  “  Our  northern  people  seem  to  call  all  stone-mosses 
that  yield  a  red  or  purple  dye,  Cork.”  The  name  is,  evidently,  from  the  Gaelic 
corcur,  corcra,  ‘  purple  ’  or  ‘  crimson.’  The  wonder  is,  how  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  northern  provincial  glossarists  and  the  more  comprehensive 
collections  of  Nares,  Halliwell,  and  Wright.  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary 
gives:  “  Corkes,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Lichen  omphalodes,  now  in  Scotland 
called  Cudbear.  Gael.  Corcar,  the  L.  tartareus.” 

Orchel — now  commonly  written  “  Archil  ” — the  name  by  which  the  coloring 
matter  obtained  from  various  species  of  lichens  is  known  in  commerce  and  to 
dyers,  has  been  as  much  of  a  stumbling  block  as  “Jarrock,”  in  the  way  of  the 
lexicographers.  It  is  the  Italian  oricello,  Spanish  orciglia  and  orchilla,  French 
orcheil,  ursell,  and  orseille.  The  preamble  to  the  statute  of  1  Rich.  3,  c.  8, 
mentions  “  orcheil  and  corke  brought  from  beyond  the  Sea,  called  Jarecork.”  At 
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that  period,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Canaries  supplied  most  of 
the  “  orchel  ”  used  in  Europe  ;  though  some,  it  appears,  was  “  made  in  the  realm 
of  England.”  A  statute  of  3  and  4  Edw.  6,  c.  2,  permits  the  use  of  “good  and 
sufficient  corke  or  orchal,”  in  dyeing  some  kinds  of  cloth.  The  imported  orchel 
was,  it  appears,  called  ‘  Jarecork  ’ — meaning,  as  I  conjecture  “ prepared  (A.  S. 
gearu,  Old  Eng.  yare j  lichen,”  ready  for  the  dyer’s  use. 

Argal  or  argol  was  the  popular  name  (still  known  in  commerce)  of  the  crude 
tartar  deposited  on  the  sides  of  wine  casks.  This  was,  probably,  the  “  argoile” 
of  Chaucer’s  Chanone’s  laboratory  (C.  T.  16281)  which  Tyrwhitt  mistook  for 
“  potter’s  clay  ”  (Fr.  argille),  and  the  “  argaile  ”  of  Jonson’s  Alchemist  (a.  1,  sc. 
1).  Cotgrave  translated  Fr.  Tartre  by  “  Tartar  or  Argali .”  It  was  not  easy  to 
confound  orchel  with  argal — but  the  lexicographers  managed  to  do  it.  Cowell 
{Interpreter,  1607)  gave,  with  reference  to  the  statutes  above-mentioned, — 

“  Orcliel ,  Orchall,  seemeth  to  he  all  one  with  cork  ”  ; 
and  Minsheu  repeats :  “  it  seemeth  to  be  all  one  with  cork.”  Phillips  ( New 
World  of  Words)  leaves  it  in  this  shape  : 

“■  Archal  ;  otherwise  called  Darbyshire  Liverwort,”  &c. 

“  CorcJc,  or  Orchal;  a  kind  of  blue  colour  used  in  painting.” 

“  Orchel  or  Orchal;  a  certain- stone  like  allum  wherewith  dyers  use  to  colour  red.  In 
some  old  statutes  it  seemeth  to  be  the  same  thing  with  Cork.” 

The  editors  of  Cowell  amended  his  definition.  The  edition  of  1727  has: 
*“  Orchel,  Orchal,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  cork,  or  rather  a  hind  of  stone  like  allum, 
which  dyers  use  in  their  colours.”  Coles  and  Bailey  have  “  Archal,  Derbyshire 
Liverwort  ”  and  “  Orchal,  a  stone  like  allum,”  etc. — to  which  Bailey  adds  “  Argal, 
Tartar,  or  hard  lees,”  etc.,  and  “  Orgal,  the  lees  of  wine,  dried  and  prepared, 
used  by  dyers,”  etc.  Johnson  omitted  Archal,  retaining  (on  the  authority  of 
Ainsworth)  Orgal,  “lees of  wine,”  and  Orchal,  “  a  stone  from  which  a  blue  colour 
is  made.”  Sheridan  and  Walker  copied  Johnson.  Of.  the  Law  Dictionaries, 
Cunningham’s  adopted  the  absurd  un-definition  of  Cowell’s — “  a  kind  of  cork, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  stone  ” ;  Jacob’s  omitted  the  “  cork  ” ;  Tomlins  followed 
Jacob ;  and  Whishaw  copied  from  Cowell  and  Blount. 

To  recapitulate  :  Jarrock,  which  since  1607  has  been  recognized  as  a  term  of 
English  law  and  admitted  to  English  dictionaries,  solely  on  the  ground  of  its 
occurrence  in  a  statute  of  the  first  year  of  Richard  III.,  does  not  occur  in  that 
statute,  or  in  any  other.  Jarecork,  the  term  for  which  “  Jarrock  ”  was  substituted 
by  a  printer’s  or  copyist’s  error,  is  not  to  be  found  in  English  dictionaries.  The 
“  Cork  ”  which  “  Jarrock  ”  has  been  uniformly  defined  to  be  is  no  cork  that  is 
known  to  English  lexicography.  The  “  Orchel,”  which  seemeth  to  be  all  one 
with  the  cork,  is  not — as  the  law  dictionaries  make  it— identical  with  Orgal  or 
Argol,  crude  tartar,  and  the  latter  is  not  “  a  kind  of  stone  ”  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  ancient  statutes  to  which  the  law  dictionaries  refer,  under  Orchel. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  entitled  “Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo 
and  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,”  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Lanman. 

The  passages  commented  on  in  the  Phaedo  were  as  follows  :61c  (suggesting 
EvyvcJ •  instead  of  EvyvA  ;),  71  d  (the  use  of  to  re-d-vgudg  where  to  Tcdvavat  would 
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ordinarily  be  used),  78  a  (avrobg  taken  as  the  object  of  £ rjrelv ),  79  d  (on  the 
reading  (barrep  for  nepi),  86  e  (on  rj  followed  by  de),  89  c  and  107  a  (on  the 
general  meaning  of  eug  in  (pag  'egtlv  and  rov  vrapbvTa  uaipov ,  without  reference 
to  the  death  of  Sokrates  on  that  day  at  sunset),  97  d  ( avrov  in  apposition  with 
'eue'lvov),  99  c  (that  rov  belongs  with  TE'&ijvai  rather  than  with  neiG'&ai),  101  e  (on 
the  phrase  hcavol  dvvav&cu). 

Those  in  the  Gorgias  were  453  c  (on  Woolsey’s  suggestion  of  y  ov  for  kcu  i rov), 
461  b  (on  the  negatives  in  the  sentence  f/  oiel — dtdaguv ;),  471  d  and  486  c  (on 
the  probable  irony  in  both  places),  506  c-507  a  (on  the  form  of  this  mimic 
dialogue),  511  d  (on  the  meaning  of  nai  before  ra  aopara),  512  a  (to  show  that 
ov  before  si  piv  belongs  not  to  /3iuteov  egtlv  alone,  but  to  the  whole  statement  in 
the  two  contrasted  clauses  taken  together). 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  next  presented 
a  paper  on  “Greek  Expressions  of  Future-perfect  Time.” 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  correct  a  common  error,  by  which  the  Greek 
aorist  subjunctive  is  said  to  express  the  same  time  as  the  Latin  future-perfect 
indicative  if  it  depends  on  a  verb  of  future  time.  Thus  iav  tovto  7t  o  lug  lv  , 
(j>o/3yGopat  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  si  hoc  facient,  timebo;  while  iav  tovto 
7r  o  ly  g  u  g  lv  ,  <poflyoopai  =  si  hoc  feceriht,  timebo.  The  aorist  subjunctive  being 
thus  made  to  some  extent  a,  past  tense,  so  far  at  least  that  it  denotes  time  past  to 
the  leading  verb,  it  is  said  that  when  the  leading  verb  is  present  the  aorist  subjunc¬ 
tive  denotes  time  actually  past,  so  that  iav  tl  padopev,  icepdog  egtlv  means  if  we 
have  [ever)  learnt  anything,  it  is  a  gain.  The  same  force  mutatis  mutandis  is  ascribed 
to  the  aorist  optative.  This  view  is  distinctly  stated  by  Kruger,  Griech.  Spr.  §  53, 
6,  Anm.  5  :  “  In  rein  und  gemischt  hypothetischen  Satzen  haben  der  Conjunctiv 
und  Optativ  des  Aorists  regelmassig  die  Bedeutung  der  Yergangenheit,  die  aber, 
in  so  fern  der  Hauptsatz  ein  Zukiinftiges  bezeichnet,  als  erst  bei  dessen  Verwirk- 
li chung  eingetretene  Yergangenheit  vorgestellt  wird,  so  dass  diese  Modi  auch 
dem  Lat.  futuro  exacto  entsprechen.”  It  is  probably  on  the  same  principle  that 
Professor  Sewall  ( Transactions  for  1874,  p.  81)  says  of  yv  Ttpoopfooi  in  Thug. 
ii.  39,  that  “  it  is  in  the  past,  not  future.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  has  a  future-perfect  tense,  which  is  competent 
to  do  the  work  done  by  the  Latin  future-perfect ;  but  it  is  found  only  in  a  few 
verbs,  and  in  the  active  voice  it  must  generally  be  expressed  by  a  cumbrous  periph¬ 
rasis,  so  that  practically  the  tense  is  of  little  account  in  Greek  syntax.  The 
Greek  perfect  subjunctive  is  the  nearest  equivalent  of  the  Latin  future-perfect  in 
dependent  sentences,  as  iav  tovto  TVETcoiyKag  si  hoc  fecero ;  the  perfect  optative 
here  is  future-perfect  in  time,  as  el  tovto  TTETroLytcibg  drjv ,  if  I  should  (in  the  future) 
prove  to  have  done  this.  But  these  forms  are  cumbrous,  and  their  use  was  avoided. 
The  Greeks  here  sacrificed  exactness  to  harmony,  and  thus  made  little  use  of  a 
distinction  which  in  Latin  was  constantly  observed.  It  is  now  assumed  in  the 
theory  above  stated  that  the  aorist  subjunctive  at  least  partly  fills  this  vacant 
place  in  Greek  and  expresses  future-perfect  time.  But  if  iav  tovto  Trocypo)  means 
if  I  shall  have  done  this,  how  does  it  differ  from  iav  tovto  TrenoLrjKug  <5,  which 
clearly  has  this  meaning  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  aorist  subjunctive  of 
itself  never  expresses  future-perfect  or  perfect  time,  so  that  iav  tovto  yivyTai  can 
mean  only  if  this  shall  happen  or  if  this  ever  happens.  This  tense  may,  however, 
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be  introduced  by  a  particle,  like  kneidav,  after  that,  which  throws  the  whole 
expression  into  time  past  relatively  to  the  leading  verb;  so  that  eteelSclv  eI-ku 
means  (according  to  the  leading  verb)  when  I  shall  have  spoken  or  when  1  have 
spoken.  But  there  is  no  more  past  force  in  the  verb  here  than  there  is  in  pera  to 
eps  eItteiv ,  after  my  speaking.  Further,  as  the  leading  verb  on  which  a  conditional 
subjunctive  depends  can  never  be  strictly  present,  it  follows  that  the  subjunctive 
can  never  denote  really  past  time.  In  fact  we  shall  never  find  any  evidence  that 
such  a  subjunctive  has  by  its  own  force  what  Kruger  calls  “  die  Bedeutung  der 
Vergangenheit,”  which  on  all  other  grounds  seems  utterly  opposed  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  Greek  subjunctive. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Greek  often  uses  a  less  exact  form,  like  eav  tovto 
Troir/OG),  if  I  shall  do  this,  where  the  Latin  would  use  the  more  exact  si  hoc  fecero , 
if  I  shall  have  done  this.  In  many  such  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use 
of  the  English  future-perfect  in  translating  the  Greek  aorist  subjunctive  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  provided  the  context  shows  clearly  that  the  subjunctive  refers  to  time 
past  relatively  to  the  leading  verb.  But  this  is  very  different  from  maintaining 
that  this  past  force  is  actually  found  in  the  aorist  subjunctive  itself.  Instructive 
examples  in  this  matter  are  bv  pev  Idy. . .  icav. .  .TTETrdvd-y,  Plat.  Kep.  ii.  376  a, 
and  orav  pev  TiOrjode.  ..ETreidav  <5b  Oycde,  Dem.  Mid.  §  34,  p.  525,  11. 

To  this  paper  was  added  a  remark  supplementary  to  the  paper 
on  “  Shall  and  Should”  printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1876. 

A  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  optative  in  protasis,  when  it  is  not  past 
and  generic,  is  properly  designated  as  one  of  the  forms  used  for  expressing  a 
future  condition,  and  that  this  futurity  is  its  most  marked  characteristic,  is  found 
in  the  criticism  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  on  Thuc.  ii.  39  :  el  padvpia  paXXov 
f)  ttSvuv  petery. .  .£  0 e  Ao  t p  sv  k.lv6vvevelv ,  n eprycyveraL  yplv,  k.  t.  X.  Dionysius 
criticises  edeXoipev  as  an  instance  of  y  % apa  tov£  x  P  6  v  0  v  ?  T&v  pyparov  £ic(3e(3y- 
Kvla  to  KaTaXkrfkov  (ppacng,  and  makes  the  objection  that  edeAoipev  is  a  verb  of 
future  time  while  n epiyiyvETai  is  one  of  present  time.  The -difficulty  would  have 
been  removed,  he  thinks,  by  substituting  TVEpteaTai  for  tt eptyiyveTai,  thus  making 
the  apodosis  also  future.  See  Dion.  Hal.  de  Thucyd.  Idiom.  12  (p.  801  R.). 
Most  modern  scholars  would  criticise  this  sentence  in  a  different  way ;  and  most 
editors  accept  the  more  regular  reading  ed&opev  on  poor  authority,  in  spite  of 
the  quotation  in  Dionysius. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning. 

Third  Day — Thursday,  July  12. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  9  o’clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report  reported  that  they  found 
it  correct;  and  it  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  of  the  Naval  Observ¬ 
atory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  “  The  Vocabularies  of  Children  under 
Two  Years  of  Age,”  was  read  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney. 
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The  writer  had  been  led,  in  the  sequel  of  an  inquiry  earlier  made  into  the  extent 
of  vocabulary  of  an  educated  adult,  to  examine  further  the  subject  of  the  extent 
of  vocabulary  commanded  by  young  children.  He  chose  the  twenty-fourth  month, 
the  last  of  the  second  year,  as  the  period  for  examination.  All  words  actually  used 
during  that  month  were  carefully  noted  down,  with  rigid  exclusion  of  doubtful 
words,  of  nursery  rhymes  learned  and  repeated,  and  so  on.  The  work  was  done  by 
Professor  Holden  himself  for  two  children,  and  he  reports  the  results  of  a  like  work 
done  by  a  friend  upon  a  third  child.  The  particular  period  was  chosen  because  after 
the  end  of  the  second  year  words  are  learned  so  fast  that  the  collection  is  attended 
with  greatly  increased  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  The  collected  vocabularies 
were  presented  in  full,  classified  both  as  parts  of  speech  and  according  to  their 
initial  letters,  since  it  seems  clearly  apparent  that  early  acquisition  of  words  is 
determined  in  no  small  part  by  their  comparative  ease  of  pronunciation.  The 
general  results  (omitting  here  the  classification  by  initial  letters)  are  as  follows  : 


Children. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Nouns,  etc., 

285 

230 

114 

Verbs,  etc., 

107 

90 

29 

Adjectives,  etc., 

34 

37 

13 

Adverbs,  etc., 

29 

17 

6 

Miscellaneous, 

28 

25 

11 

Totals, 

483 

399 

173 

The  third  child  was  one  who  showed  considerable  backwardness  in  utterance. 

The  result  of  Professor  Holden’s  inquiry  into  the  adult  vocabulary  (of  which 
the  method  was  fully  explained)  had  been  to  show  that  an  educated  man  has  at 
command,  out  of  those  words  which  are  admitted  into  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary  (edition  of  1852),  about  thirty-five  thousand  words,  besides  technical 
words,  scientific  and  proper  names,  etc.,  not  included  in  that  work. 

Professor  ‘William  B.  Carr,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  read  the 
next  paper,  on  “  Virgil’s  Views  of  the  Collective  Noun.” 

The  writer  eulogized  the  poet’s  style,  basing  its  superiority,  in  part,  upon  the 
philosophical  accuracy  of  his  powers  of  observation .  He  said  that  there  was  a 
single  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Virgil  employed  these  powers,  on 
which  he  wished  to  remark.  It  was  to  be  found  in  his  peculiar  method  of 
contemplating  and  employing  the  collective  noun.  He  then  proceeded : 

Other  writers  seem  to  take  a  photographic  view  of  the  object  in  nature  before 
them,  and  reduce  it  immediately  to  a  stereotype  plate,  which  they  lay  away  for 
any  and  every  subsequent  occasion.  With  Horace,  the  collective  noun  is  always 
a  unit;  for  example,  turba,  and  genus,  and  juventus  are  each  a  unit;  and,  in  the 
Carmen  Saeculare,  chorus  is  not  only  a  unit,  but  a  unit  of  the  first  gram¬ 
matical  person,  an  ego :  turba  certat,  genus  haesit,  juventus  audiet,  chorus  1'eporto. 
Of  the  thirty  instances  of  the  use  of  the  collective  noun  in  the  lyric  verses  of 
Horace,  every  one  corroborates  this  view.  With  Ovid,  it  is  believed  that  the  case 
is  just  the  reverse ;  though  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  is  as  strict  in  the  use  of 
the  plural  as  is  Horace  in  the  use  of  the  singular. 

Even  nations  seem  to  take  this  permanent  view  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  collective 
nouns.  With  English-speaking  thinkers,  the  people  has  always  been  a  many-sided 
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monster  of  the  plural  number ;  exceptions  may  be  found  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Kossuth.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  le  peuple  is  always  singular ;  and  so  was  the  Populus  Romanus,  and  even 
the  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus. 

But  not  so  with  our  more  philosophic  author  of  the  Aeneid.  An  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  nature,  h§  lays  bare  his  senses  to  her  charms  and  receives  his  impres¬ 
sions  fresh  from  their  source.  These  impressions  must,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  standpoint  and  distance.  Let  a  material  object  present  itself  to  his  philosophic 
eye,  and  though  it  be  a  group,  a  parcel,  a  collection,  a  multitude,  he  views  it  as 
a  unit;  but  if  he  have  occasion  further  to  contemplate  it  and  to  take  a  second 
impression,  his  attentive  gaze  continues,  the  several  objects  that  compose  the 
group  begin  to  assume  a  distinct  individuality  of  their  own  ;  and  there  now  come 
into  view  men ,  where  before  there  was  only  a  crowd,  a  mob;  soldiers,  where  there 
had  been  but  an  army ;  ships  and  sailors,  instead  of  a  fleet,;  busy  bees  and  indus¬ 
trious  ants,  instead  of  a  teeming  swarm  or  a  black  battalion. 

Such  being  our  poet’s  views  of  this  matter,  what  are  we  naturally  to  expect, 
when  such  a  noun  is  used  as  a  subject,  but  that  the  first  predicate  verb,  and 
accompanying  adjective  if  there  be  one,  shall  be  in  the  singular  number,  in  accord 
with  the  noun  as  a  unit ;  and  that  those  verbs  that  follow  in  the  same  period, 
whether  one  or  several,  together  with  any  accompanying  adjectives  or  participles, 
shall  all  be  plural  ?  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  such  is  the  case;  such  is  Virgil’s  usage, 
occasionally  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  versification,  but  obviously  his 
usage,  whenever  he  is  left  free  to  exercise  his  preference. 

Attention  was  then  invited  to  a  number  of  periods  of  the  Aeneid,  as  follows, 
in  proof  of  this  position  : 

i.  148-152,  where  vulgus  is  attended  by  saevit  and  silent,  etc. 

ii.  31-32,  where  pars  is  followed  by  stupet  and  mirantur,  although  the  poet  was 
under  no  metrical  constraint  to  write  mirantur ;  foFthe  quantities  left  him  at  the 
most  complete  liberty  to  choose  between  miratur  and  mirantur. 

ii.  62-63,  where  juventus  is  followed  by  ruit  and  certant. 

ii.  214-219,  where  serpens  uterque,  tantamount  to  a  collective  noun,  is  followed 
first  by  two  singular  verbs  and  then  by  several  plural  ones. 

hi.  675-676,  where  genus  is  followed  by  ruit  and  complent. 

iv.  86-88,  where  juventus  is  followed  by  exercet  and  parant.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  numbers  might  have  been  reversed,  or  both  verbs  might  have  been  singular, 
or  both  plural,  without  other  change  in  the  hexameters ;  so  that  the  poet,  being 
perfectly  unconstrained  by  the  requirements  of  the  meter,  has  followed  his  canon 
and  indicated  his  choice. 

Other  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  cited  in  proof  and  commented  upon,  are  the 
following : 

v.  33-34;  vn.  573-576;  vn.  687-689 ;  ix.  74-75  ;  xi.  608-610;  xi.  880-883 ; 
xn.  122-124;  xn.  562-564;  and,  oit  the  best  manuscript  authority,  though  not 
according  to  the  common  editions,  vi.  7-8  ;  and  ix.  174-175;  (sixteen,  in  all.) 

It  was  then  shown  that,  in  all  those  passages  of  this  poem  in  which  there  were 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  departures  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  of  the  verse  had  obstructed  the  ready  application  of  the  rule,  and 
in  three  instances  modern  editors  had  changed  the  text  to  suit  their  own  notions 
of  accord  or  of  taste.  These  are : 

1.284-285;  m.  233-234;  v.  134-135;  v.  862-863;  vi.  218-219;  vn.  813; 
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ix.  607-608 :  and,  in  vi.  642-644,  it  was  suggested  that  plurals  were  employed 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  immense  numbers  of  spirits  seen  by  the  hero  in 
the  several  groups  of  the  blessed  in  Elysium ;  a  sort  of  pluralis  excellentiae  in  the 
form  of  the  verb. 

In  the  only  passage  of  the  Georgics  hearing  upon  the  question,  in.  382-383, 
the  common  editions  have  gens  followed  by  tunditur  and  velatur ;  but  the  better 
authorized  reading,  and  doubtless  the  correct  one,  is  velantur. 

The  writer  would  turn  this  well  established  peculiarity  of  style  to  more  prac¬ 
tical  account,  and  endeavor  by  means  of  it  to  settle  the  question  of  genuineness 
among  certain  doubtful  readings,  e.  g. :  between  monstrat  and  monstrant,  AE  vi. 
8 ;  between  exercet  and  exercent,  AE.  vi.  642 ;  and  between  velatur  and  velantur, 
G.  in.  383 ;  and  also  would  decide,  by  this  means,  the  question  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Culex,  Ciris,  Copa,  Catalecta,  Moretum,*  and  Hortulus,  all 
of  which  have  been  attributed  to  Virgil,  but  whose  authenticity  is  still  matter 
of  doubt.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  in  these  pieces  a  single  period  bearing 
upon  the  canon,  we  are  limited  to  the  usual  means,  internal  and  historical 
evidence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Bucolics  have  not  this  criterion,  and 
yet  are,  without  question,  genuine.  As  to  the  twenty  other  pieces  of  the  doubtful 
list,  sometimes  attributed  to  Virgil,  few  scholars,  if  any,  of  the  present  day 
seriously  believe  that  any  part  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  Dirae,  was  written  by 
Virgil. 

The  author  feels  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  assert  that  Virgil  must  have  laid  down 
a  rule  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  premises,  and  that  that  rule  may  be  reproduced 
in  the  form  of  the  following  Canon  : 

In  connection  with  a  collective  noun  as  a  subject,  use  first  a  singular  verb ;  and  then, 
if  the  predicate  be  compound,  the  verb  or  verbs  that  follow  must  be  plural :  never  reverse 
this  rule  under  any  circumstances ;  but  always  adhere  to  it,  unless  when  overridden  by 
the  stern  exigencies  of  the  meter. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  next  read  a  paper 
on  “  Cockneyisms.” 

Professor  Whitney  said  that  the  so-called  “Cockney”  peculiarities  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  in  regard  to  v  and  w,  and  the  use  or  omission  of  initial  h,  have  generally 
been  viewed  as  direct  interchanges — the  h,  for  example,  being  added  to  all  words 
where  it  does  not  belong,  and  dropped  from  all  words  which  have  a  right  to 
it.  As  such  interchanges,  they  would  seem,  to  have  a  certain  analogy  with  the 
conversions  of  “  Grimm’s  Law.”  He  had  himself  formerly  referred  to  them  as 
possessing  that  value ;  and  recently  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Douse,  has  founded 
chiefly  upon  them  an  elaborate  attempt  at  explaining  the  phenomena  of  Grimm’s 
Law,  assuming  a  “  dissimilating  sentiment,”  followed  by  a  “  cross  compensation,” 
and  so  on.  „  But  it  appears  extremely  doubtful,  on  careful  consideration,  whether 
there  is  any  real  analogy  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena. 

The  English  author  referred  to,  following  Marsh,  brings  up  as  an  analogue  to 
the  Cockney  practices  a  habit  well  known  in  America :  namely,  the  leaving  off 
and  putting  on  of  a  final  r  ;  the  saying  of  doah  for  door  and  of  lor  for  law,  and 
so  on.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  frequency  of  the  added  r  among 
uneducated  people,  and  especially  among  children.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong, 

*  In  this  little  poem  occurs  the  phrase  “  e  pluribus  unus" 
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however,  to  regard  this  as  a  case  of  interchange.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
plainly  as  follows.  Among  no  small  part  of  the  English-speaking  people,  both 
in  America  and  (by  the  testimony,  for  example,  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis)  in  England, 
no  r  is  sounded  at  all  unless  it  is  directly  followed  by  a  vowel.  So,  in  for  and 
color  the  final  r  is  entirely  silent,  and  the  words  are  sounded  at  the  end  precisely 
like  law  and  (dialectic  or  vulgar)  holla  and  follow.  But  the  addition  of  another 
word  or  a  derivative  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  brings  the  r  to  utterance, 
like  the  linked  final  consonant  of  a  Erench  word ;  and  in  for  and  against  and  in 
coloring  the  sound  of  r  is  plainly  enough  heard.  The  uneducated  or  unpracticed 
speaker,  now,  knows  of  no  ground  of  difference  between  for  and  law ;  and  so, 
misled  by  a  false  analogy,  he  avoids  a  hiatus  by  adding  the  same  r  to  law  in  lor 
and  gospel  and  the  like ;  and  he  says  hollering  and  follering ,  like  coloring.  There 
is  nothing  here  that  can  be  called  an  interchange ;  there  is  only  a  confusion  in 
certain  classes  of  cases,  growing  out  of  a  general  weakening  and  loss  of  the 
sound  apparently  interchanged. 

As  regards  the  two  Cockneyisins  referred  to,  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
authentic  and  trustworthy  information.  Neither  of  them  is,  so  far  as  known,  to 
be  met  with  in  this  country ;  and  our  authorities  on  the  subject  are  “  Punch”  and 
Dickens  and  their  like — the  humorists  and  caricaturists.  Nor  does  Mr.  Douse, 
though  more  favorably  situated,  appear  to  have  any  others  to  rely  upon,  or  to 
have  made  any  scientific  study  of  the  usages  which  he  lays  at  the  foundation  of 
his  theories.  He  contributes,  however,  one  telling  item  of  information  as  to  the 
A-Cockneyism,  which  seems  quite  to  deprive  it  of  all  value  for  his  purposes,  and 
to  betray  its  true  character.  “With  respect  to  the  h ,”  he  says,  “I  have 
frequently  observed  a  fact  of  some  interest,  viz.,  that  when  a  group  of  deaspirators 
are  talking  together,  an  h  is  rarely  heard  at  all ;  but  when  any  of  them  begin  to 
talk  with  people  of  superior  education,  they  also  begin  to  adorn  their  conversation 
with  a  frantic  sprinkling  of  h’s  in  the  wrong  places,  in  order  (as  they  suppose) 
to  adapt  their  language  to  their  listeners.”  It  is  readily  seen  what  inferences 
we  are  to  draw  herefrom,  and  how  far  there  is  an  analogy  between  this  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  speech  and  the  one  already  described,  relating  to  the  r.  In  both  we  have 
a  widely  extended  loss  of  an  element  formerly  uttered ;  but  here,  instead  of  a 
phonetic  situation,  causing  a  restoration  of  the  lost  letter  in  some  cases,  and  its 
insertion  by  false  analogy  in  others,  we  have  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
speakers  that  in  this  particular  they  are  talking  wrongly  and  vulgarly  ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  an  unenlightened  occasional  attempt  at  bettering  their 
practice.  The  necessary  result  is  that  their  h’s  are  to-  no  small  extent  ‘  ‘  sprinkled 
in  in  the  wrong  places  ”  ;  and  also,  of  course,  that  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
those  which  should  be  put  in  are  still  omitted.  This  naturally  enough  makes 
upon  a  correct  speaker  the  general  impression  of  an  interchange ;  because  his 
attention  is  more  struck  by  the  violations  of  correct  speech,  of  either  kind,  than 
by  the  cases  of  conformity  with  his  own  practice :  he  distinctly  hears  every  h 
wrongly  added,  and  as  distinctly  misses  every  one  omitted,  while  hardly  noticing 
the  others. 

This  is  not  put  forward  as  a  final  or  authoritative  explanation ;  present 
information  is  too  imperfect  to  permit  that ;  but  it  is  believed  to  satisfy  better  than 
any  other  the  facts  hitherto  made  known.  And  it  is  at  least  extremely  probable 
that  the  asserted  interchange  of  w  and  v  is  only  a  confusion  of  somewhat  the 
same  character,  growing  out  of  a  dialectic  rejection  of  the  v-sound.  If  the  case 
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is  not  so,  the  London  phonologists  have  it  in  their  power  to  demonstrate  the 
contrary.  But  until  this  is  done,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  right  to  distrust  the 
capacity  of  the  Cockneyisms  in  question  to  contribute  anything  toward  the 
solution  of  that  greatest  of  phonetic  mysteries,  the  lautverschiebung,  or  rotation  of 
Germanic  mutes. 

Mr.  William  S.  Liscomb,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  then  presented  a 
paper  on  “Forms  of  Assibilation.” 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  trace  the  development  of  the  sh  sound,  which 
is  not  primitive,  but  of  later  growth  in  all  languages.  Its  nature  is  that  of 
a  Zwischenlaut,  or  “  intermediate  sound,”  standing  between  two  others  and 
gradually  coming  to  take  their  place.  We  find  its  analogy  in  the  vowel  scale  in 
the  replacement  of  ai  by  e  (as  Sanscrit  veda  for  vaida),  and  of  au  by  o  (as  Latin 
Claudius  and  Clodius ;  Latin  causa,  Italian  cosa). 

Assibilated  forms  fall  into  two  classes : 

First,  those  in  which  the  result  of  the  assibilation  is  a  simple  sound,  sh  or  zli, 
the  two  holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant.  The  former  lies 
between  and  replaces  (1)  sy;  e.  g.  sure  (  =  s floor),  originally  —  syoor  (Eng.  y 
being  yoo);  luxury  (  =  lucs/loory),  originally  —  lucsyoory :  (2)  sx  ( x  representing 
the  palatal  heard  in  German  ich);  e.  g.  A.-S.  fisc,  SCrift,  flattening  out  into 
fisx,  sxrift,  give  Eng.  fish,  Shrift.  In  like  manner  the  sonant  zh  comes  from 
zy ;  e.  g.  azure  ( —  azher ),  originally  —  azyoor.  When  zh  comes  from  sy,  s  first 
passed  into  z. 

The  vowels  e  and  i,  standing  between  s  or  z  and  a  following  vowel,  naturally 
sink  to  y  and  with  the  s  or  z  form  sh  or  zh.  Thus  A.-S.  blysian,  becoming 
blysyan,  gives  Eng.  blush;  nauseous,  (originally  =  nau-se-ous),  becoming  nau- 
syous,  gives  naushous  (as  pronounced).  So  fusion,  grazier  (once  fu-zi-on, 
gra-zi-er),  gave  fuzyon,  grazyer,  and  finally  fuzhon,  grazher. 

Similarly,  e  and  i  between  sc  or  sk  and  a  following  vowel  sink  to  y,  the  c  and  k 
flatten  into  x  and  drop  out,  and  sy  forms  sh.  The  steps  are  as  follows :  A.-S. 
SCeacan,  fiscean ;  scyacan,  fiscyan ;  sxyacan,  fisxyan ;  syacan,  fisyan ; 
shaken,  fishen ;  shake,  fish.  The  y  sound  was  parasitic  and  often  absent  from 
the  spelling;  e.  g.  A.-S.  scatteran,  sculder,  Eng.  shatter,  shoulder.  This 
explains  words  like  A.-S.  SCeddan  and  sciftan,  Eng.  shed  and  shift,  in  which  e 
and  i  are  not  followed  by  a  vowel.  /Sh  has  often  come  from  ti,  ce,  ci,  as  in  nation, 
ocean,  special.  This  occurs  mostly  in  French  words,  in  which  these  letters  had 
already  acquired  the  sy  sound  as  in  modern  French. 

Second,  those  in  which  the  result  of  the  assibilation  is  a  compound  sound,  tsh 
and  dzh,  as  heard  in  beach,  bridge.  These,  which  again  are  relatively  surd  and 
sonant,  lie  between  and  replace  ty  and  dy  respectively,  the  t  and  d  being  drawn 
backward  into  the  mouth  and  the  y  being  drawn  forward  to  sh.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  t  and  d  in  the  combinations  tsh  and  dzh  are  not  the 
ordinary  t  and  d,  being  formed  farther  back  toward  the  throat,  instead  of  on  the 
gums  of  the  upper  front  teeth.  Here,  too,  the  vowels  e  and  i,  sinking  to  y,  often 
produce  the  assibilation.  Thus  A.-S.  fetian,  becoming  fetyan,  gives  Eng.  fetch; 
soldier  (originally  sol-di-er)  passed  through  soldyer  to  soldzher  (as  pronounced) ; 
Lat.  diurnus,  sinking  to  dyurnus,  gives  old  Fr.  jorn  and  jor,  Eng.  your(nal) 
(old  Fr.  j  and  soft  g  —  dzh). 
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In  Romance  words  dzh  has  often  come  from  a  primitive  y  sound  which  has 
taken  before  it  a  parasitic  d.  Thus  Latin  juvenis ,  Juxtare  ( =  yuvenis,  yuxtare ) , 
became  dyuvenis ,  dyuxtare,  whence  old  Fr.  jone,  Juster  (the  new  Fr.  jeune, 
j outer) . 

More  frequently  tsh  and  dzh  have  come  from  cy  (or  ky)  and  gy  respectively,  the 
c  and  g  first  passing  into  t  and  d,  as  in  Gr.  Tcpauyu,  Ttparru  (through  tt paryo), 
Lat.  suspicio,  suspitio.  This  change  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  c  and  g 
when  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  set  for  y,  the  desired  letter  being  made  with 
the  front  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  t  and  d.  Thus  A.-S.  bealcian,  hegian, 
pass  through  bealcyan,  hegyan ,  to  bealtyan,  hedyan,  then  into  Eng.  belch, 
hedge.  The  y,  which  is  parasitic,  is  often  absent  from  the  spelling ;  e.  g.  Lat. 
Carn-em,  becoming  cyarn-em ,  gives  old  French  charn  and  char  (the  new  Fr. 
chair).  This  explains  words  with  the  vowels  e  and  i,  like  A.-S.  did,  cese, 
passing  through  cyild,  cyese,  and  tyild,  tyese,  to  Eng.  child,  cheese. 

Besides  these  well  defined  classes,  considerable  irregularity  exists  in  the  origin 
of  many  assibilated  forms.  The  different  classes  also  cross  into  each  other,  as 
cabbish  and  cabbage,  partridge  and  partrich,  debosh  and  debauch.  Italian 
shows  assibilation  of  di  to  dz,  as  Lat.  radiorn,  It.  razzo  (zz  —  dz),  and  Italian 
and  German  show  assibilation  of  ti  to  ts,  as  Lat.  nation-em,  It.  nazione  ( z  =  ts), 
Ger.  nation  (ti  =  ts).  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  either  Latin  or  Greek 
anciently  possessed  true  assibilation,  though  the  former  developed  it  at  a  later 
date. 

In  High  German  assibilation  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  and  has  had  a 
somewhat  irregular  development.  Among  the  Low  German  dialects  it  is  known 
only  to  English  and  Flatt-Deutsch,  and  as  a  dialectic  variation  of  the  old  Frisian. 
It  is  an  important  element  in  all  the  Romance  and  the  Slavonic  languages. 

Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  the  next  paper,  on  “The  Nominal  Basis 
of  the  Hebrew  Verb.” 

As  far  as  regards  the  form,  the  Hebrew  verb  is  ultimately  identical  with  the 
noun.  Certain  words,  as  ayin,  yesh,  are  obviously  substantives,  the  imperative  is 
a  noun  without  pronominal  suffixes,  the  ground-form  of  the  verb,  kataba,  has 
simple  nominal  inflection  of  gender  and  number,  and  the  derived  forms  arise  by 
prefixes  ( ua ,  ta,  ha,  etc.)  and  in  other  ways  after  the  manner  of  nouns.  In  the 
imperfect  the  third  masculine  singular  ( yi.ktob  =  ya.ktubu)  comes  from  the  stem 
by  prefix  ya,  which  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  third  personal  pronoun ;  but  this 
is  against  the  analogy  of  the  perfect  (which  has  no  pronominal  addition  in  third 
singular  masculine),  and  no  such  masculine  personal  pronoun  as  ya  is  found, 
while  nouns  are  often  made  by  this  prefix  and  the  imperfect  resembles  the  noun 
in  its  endings  (a,  i,  u)  and  otherwise.  In  the  third  singular  feminine  the  prefix 
ta  resembles  the  feminine  sign,  but  its  position  is  against  identifying  it  with  this, 
and  rather  points  to  the  nominal  prefix  t.  The  second  and  first  persons  are  made 
by  prefixed  pronouns,  the  second  singular  feminine  has  the  feminine  addition  i  or 
i.n,  the  plural  of  the  third  and  second  has  the  nominal  plural  terminations.  The 
internal  vowel-changes  and  the  significance  of  the  ya  and  ta  are  difficult  to  explain. 
The  preference  of  the  imperfect  for  prefixes  springs  perhaps  from  the  fact  that 
the  ground-form  (ya.ktubu)  is  thus  made.  The  nominal  base  seems  to  be 
concrete. 
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In  the  syntax  also  a  prominence  of  the  nominal  conception  is  visible:  Besides 
the  preference  for  infinitive  constructions,  there  is  the  peculiar  use  of  the  parti¬ 
ciple  in  circumstantial  clauses,  the  occurrence  of  the  verb  after  a  noun  in  stat. 
const,  and  as  qualifying  a  noun  (imperfect),  the  descriptive  imperfect  with  i 
alongside  of  the  infinitive  with  f  the  general  development  of  the  verb  (without 
elaborated  temporal  and  modal  forms),  the  paucity  of  conjunctions,  and  the 
statuesque  character  of  the  syntax. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  next  year  presented 
nominations  as  follow: 

For  President-^- Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Professor  J.  B.  Sewall,  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree, 
Mass.;  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Samuel  Hart,  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

For  Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — 

Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  University  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  whicli  they  were  respectively 
nominated. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Secretary  and 
Curator  for  his  past  services ;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  labors  of  ltis 
office,  he  be  allowed  the  coming  year  the  sum  of  $200  for  clerical  assistance. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  desired  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  setting  a  limit  to  the  time  within 
which  abstracts  or  papers  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  for 
publication. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  2-J-  o’clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  after  the  recess. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  presented  a  report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  in  1875  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Reform  of  English  Spelling,  and  continued  after  its  Report  in 
1876  for  one  year  with  Professor  F.  A.  March  as  Chairman,  as 
follows: 
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The  attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  following  facts. 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  which  commonly  represent  in  English 
nearly  the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin  :  a  (father), 
b,  c  (h,  q),  d,  e  (met),  f  g  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  l,  m,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r,  s  (so),  t,  u  (Ml). 

2.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u  are  now  represented 
by  y  and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to  f  and  s  are  now  represented  by  v 
and  z. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Romans  which  are 
without  proper  representatives  in  English,  those  in  fat,  not,  but. 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs:  th  (Mn), 
th  =  dh  (thi ne,  the n),  sh  (she),  zh- (azure),  ng  (sing) ;  to  which  may  be  added  ch 
(church),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Roman 
letters,  in  the  use  of  a  single  sign  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing 
them,  when  great  exactness  is  required,  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty  two  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as  described  above  in 
statements  1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  but  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress 
on  the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  some  modifications  of  a,  o,  and  u, 
such  as  a,  &,  u. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  digraphs  new  letters  would  be  desira¬ 
ble,  but  no  particular  forms  are  now  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioned : 
d,  d  (then) ;  J>,  b  (thin) ;  f,  fi  (sh)  \  jy  (zh) ;  i)  (ng) ;  c  (ch). 

The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent 
letters  will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  they  will  not  be 
recognized  at  sight.  It  seems  necessary  therefore  that  there  should  be  a  transition 
period,  and  for  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made  : 

1.  Transition  characters  may  be  used  resembling,  if  possible,  two  letters : 

For  a  in  fate,  a  may  be  used  in  place  of  e. 

“  e  “  mete,  b  “  “  “  I. 

.  “  i  “  fine,  j  “  “  “  ai. 

“  u  <c  pure,  ii  or  q,  “  “  “  iu. 


g  gem,  g  j. 

“  c  “  cent,  9  “  “  “  s. 

2.  The  digraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and 
otherwise  treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  easiest  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  they  resemble  in  form. 

4.  Long  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  changed  than 
consonants,  which  project  more  above  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  final  silent 
e  is  the  easiest  change. 


On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling  be  continued 
for  one  year. 
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The  Committee  on  the  place  and  the  time  of  the  next  meeting 
recommended  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  July  9,  1878,  unless  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
deem  it  advisable  to  fix  upon  some  other  place  of  meeting,  in 
which  event  reasonable  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the 
recommendation  therein  contained  was  adopted. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  expects,  in  the  interest  of  the  timely  appearance 
of  its  publications,  that  members  who  have  read  papers  before  it  will  be  prompt 
in  sending  abstracts  and  copies  of  such  papers  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary ;  and 
it  authorizes  and  requests  the  Secretary  to  wait  no  longer  than  till  October  15th 
for  any  abstract  for  the  Proceedings,  and  no  longer  than  till  January  1st  for  the 
copy  of  any  paper  intended  for  the  Transactions,  but  to  close  up  and  issue  the 
Proceedings  and  the  Transactions  as  if  the  delinquent  papers  had  not  been 
presented. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  presented  a  paper  on  “ A  Mistaken 
View  of  the  Process  of  Word-making  in  the  American  Languages.” 

Major  John  W.  Powell  laid  before  the  Association  his  Notes  and 
Vocabularies  of  Indian  Dialects. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  the  use  of  their 
buildings  and  their  courteous  attentions  during  this  meeting,  to  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  completeness  of  their  arrangements  for  our  comfort,  to  those 
citizens  of  Baltimore  who  have  contributed  to  our  entertainment,  and  to  the 
Athenaeum  Club  for  the  handsome  reception  given  us  in  their  rooms. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  July  9,  1878. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  7,30  o’clock 
p.  m.,  in  the  audience  room  of  the  Opera  House  of  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel,  by  the  President,  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Professor  W.  A.  Stevens,  of  Roch¬ 
ester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  meeting. 

The  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  presented  his 
report,  showing  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  the  past 
year.  [See  p.  31.] 

On  motion,  President  William  C.  Cattell  and  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys,  were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
announcing  the  election  to  membership  of, 

Rev.  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  W.  Becker, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Louisville,  Ky,,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Yoruban  Language.” 

The  Yoruban  language,  spoken  by  a  partially  civilized  people  living  near 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Dahomey,  belongs  to  an  isolated 
linguistic  group,  which  shows  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  great  Hot¬ 
tentot  and  Bantu  families  in  the  south,  or  the  Negro  and  Berber  dialects 
on  the  north,  but  is  nearly  akin  to  the  Grebo  and  other  dialects  of  Liberia. 
The  literature  consists  of  collections  of  proverbs  and  Bible-translations 
made  by  Christian  missionaries.  Grammars  have  been  written  by  Crow- 
ther  (London,  1852)  and  Bowen  (Smithsonian  Institution,  1858). 

I.  Phonology.  The  phonetic  system  consists  of  letters  and  tones.  The 
consonants  are  eighteen  in  number,  namely:  the  aspiration  h,  of  palatals 
the  surd  k ,  the  sonant  g ,  the  nasal  ng,  the  semi-vowel  y ,  of  linguo-dentals 
surd  t,  sonant  d,  nasal  n,  semi- vowels  r,  l ,  and  the  compound  linguo-sibilant 
j  {dz),  of  labials  surd  p  (only  in  the  combination  kp),  sonant  b,  spirant  /, 
nasal  m,  semi-vowel  w,  of  sibilants  s  and  s  ( sh ),  to  which  might  be  added 
z  {zh)  in  dz  —j.  There  are  no  gutturals.  The  combinations  dz  ( j ),  kp, 
gb  and  mb  occur  frequently;  of  these  the  first  may  be  a  weakening  of  g  or 
d,  mb  (only  in  mbe  and  mbi)  probably  comes  from  word-composition,  and 
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the  origin  of  the  others  is  doubtful.  The  vowels  are  the  three  primitive 
a,  i,  u,  the  secondary  e,  e  (as  in  let),  o,  o  (as  in  not),  and  the  diphthongs  ai, 
ei,  oi,  6i,  and  apparently  au  (in  a  few  words,  mostly  adverbs  and  probably 
compounds).  There  is  a  law  of  vocalic  harmony  (partially  prevalent)  by 
which  vowels  of  personal  pronouns  and  prefixes  are  made  to  accord  with 
those  of  verbs  and  roots.  In  its  law  of  tone,  whereby  words  spelled  alike 
are  distinguished  in  meaning,  the  Yoruban  stands  to  some  extent  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  Chinese. 

II.  Morphology.  1.  Roots  and  Words.  The  roots  are  probably  all 
monosyllabic,  most  polysyllabic  forms  easily  resolving  themselves  into 
simpler  elements.  The  word  is  not  differenced  in  form  from  the  root,  and 
there  is  no  essential  difference  in  form  between  Noun  and  Verb,  tho  a 
partial  difference  is  made  by  the  system  of  nominal  prefixes ;  thus,  there 
is  not  a  verb  of  less  than  three  syllables  (that  is,  not  compound)  beginning 
with  e  in  the  language,  e  being  a  noun-prefix.  Roots  consist  of  a  single 
vowel,  or  consonant  and  vowel  (with  or  without  nasal  appendage) ;  a  few 
words  beginning  with  two  consonants  are  probably  compounds.  2.  Word- 
composition.  Composite  noun-forms  are  made  by  derivation,  by  redupli¬ 
cation,  and  by  composition  proper.  The  derivation  is  by  prefixes  only 
{a,  e,fe,  i,  o,  o,  obi,  ati,  etc.),  and  the  language  is  rich  in  these  forms,  as 
oku  “corpse”  from  ku  “to  die,”  atilo  “a  going”  from  lo  “to  go,”  ese 
“sin,”  lese  “to  have  sin,”  elese  “sinner,”  ilese  “the  state  of  having  sin,” 
ailese  “sinless,”  and  several  others  from  se  “to  sim”  These  prefixes 
were  probably  originally  independent  words,  and  the  derivation  is  true 
composition.  There  are  compound  verbs,  made  up  of  verb  and  verb,  or 
verb  and  preposition.  3.  Inflection.  The  Yoruban  may  be  called  semi- 
inflecting,  there  being  a  number  of  agglutinations  that  have  more  or 
less  lost  their  independent  character.  (1)  Nouns  are  without  inflectional 
marks  of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Gender  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
prefixed  sex-words  (as  in  English),  as  ako,  “male,”  abo  “female”  (from  bi 
“to  beget”);  thus:  akomalu  “bull,”  abomalu  “cow.”  Case-distinction 
is  marked  by  position  (as  in  Hebrew),  or  by  the  Relative  Pronoun  ti,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “of”  (as  in  Aramaic).  The  comparatiye  and  superlative  degrees 
of  Adjectives  are  made  by  the  affixes and  julo  respectively  (=  “beyond, 
more”).  (2)  Verbs  show  no  distinction  of  gender,  number,  or  person,  nor 
in  themselves  of  time,  completeness  or  modal  conception,  and  there  are 
no  derived  stems  (Causals,  etc.),  as  in  Hottentot,  Bantu,  Woloff.  But 
temporal  and  modal  distinctions  are  expressed  by  prefixed  verbal  or  pronom¬ 
inal  words,  continuous  action  by  n  (probably  the  substantive  Verb  ni)  and 
sometimes  by  ma  (perhaps  =  “  do  ” — so  in  Basa  and  Grebo),  past  time  and 
completeness  by  ti,  future  time  by  o  or  yio  (the  origin  of  the  yi  is  doubtful; 
it  may  be  the  pronoun  yi  =  “this,”  or  a  verb  =  “turn,  revolve,”  as  Basa 
dyi,  Grebo  di  “come,”  mi  “go,”  yi  “purpose”).  In  the  expression  of 
modal  conceptions  the  Yoruban  stands  about  on  the  same  plane  with 
modern  English  —  certain  agglutinations  have  acquired  modal  significa¬ 
tions:  ba  is  employed  in  the  protasis  of  conditional  sentences  involving 
uncertainty,  and  it  has  such  agglutinations  expressing  obligation,  desire, 
permission,  ability,  and  the  like  (as  English  shall,  must,  will,  may,  can). 
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Participles  are  made  by  prefixing  n  to  the  root,  or  by  abstract  substantives 
(as  English  “I  go  a-fishing”);  a  Passive  is  formed  by  the  indefinite 
construction  with  Pronoun  a  or  nwon  “they,”  as  afo  o  “they  broke  it ”  = 
“it  was  broken,”  or  by  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb  ni  with  a  redupli¬ 
cated  noun,  as  nn  (from  ri  “to  see”)  ni  baba  “father  is  seen.”  The 
language  shows  a  primitive  exuberance  of  substantive  verbs,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  distinguished  in  use.  The  simplest  form  is  ni  (before  vowels  li), 
perhaps  connected  with  ni  “to  have,”  and  frequently  employed  in  a  merely 
emphatic  way;  mbe  (from  hi  “  beget”)  and  wa  make  prominent  the  idea  of 
existence;  ri,  si,  ya  express  modal  being;  there  are  others  less  definite. 
(3)  The  pronouns  are  without  the  rich  generic  development  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  and  are  in  other  respects  flexionless.  Personal :  Singular,  emi  (mo, 
mo,  ng),  iwo  ( o ,  o),  on  (o,  o),  Plural  awa,  enyin,  awon  (moon),  with  the 
objective  forms  mi,  o,  a  ( e ,  e,  i,  o,  o,  u),  wa,  nyin,  icon.  Besides  the  law 
of  vowel-harmony  above-mentioned,  there  is  this  difference  in  the  forms 
of  the  first  person  singular,  that  ng  is  used  only  with  future  verbs. 
Emphatic  forms  are  made  by  adding  na,  and  reflexives  by  prefixing  ka  and 
ara.  Demonstrative:  na,  ni  (wonni),  yi  (eyi,  eyiyi).  Interrogative:  ta,  ti, 
ni,  ki,  wo.  Relative :  ti.  The  preponderance  of  the  simple  dental,  palatal, 
and  labial  forms  (found  in  most  languages)  is  obvious,  and  the  original 
identity  of  all  the  pronominal  forms  may  be  regarded  as  probable,  but 
nothing  further  as  to  their  origin  can  be  said.  Their  particular  uses  must 
here  be  passed  over. 

III.  Syntax.  The  syntax  is  very  simple.  The  usual  order  of  words  in 
the  simple  sentence  is:  subject,  copula,  predicate;  the  attributive  adjective 
(or  pronoun)  usually  follows  its  substantive;  the  substantive  verb  as  mere 
copula  is  generally  omitted.  The  order  in  relative  clauses  is  the  same. 
Relational  particles  are  few;  various  parts  of  a  composite  sentence  are 
commonly  regarded  merely  in  the  relation  of  temporal  sequence,  as  in 
Hebrew,  whereby  a  naive  and  vivid  coloring  is  given  to  narrative  and 
proverb.  Purpose  is  expressed  by  an  abstract  noun  alone,  when  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  principal  and  dependent  verbs  are  the  same;  when  they  are 
different,  the  dependent  clause  is  introduced  by  ki.  Conditional  protasis 
is  introduced  by  bi  —  (“if”),  or  by  iba  (=  “obligation”)  followed  by  jefre 
or  sepe,  as  iba,  jepe  (or,  sepe)  emi  ni,  “  had  it  been  I,”  literally:  “  obligation 
that  it  is  that  I  am.”  Substantive  clauses,  as  subject  or  object,  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  ti  (probably  the  Relative  Pronoun). 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  S.  S.  Halde- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appointed  in  1875,  “.to  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  matter  of  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling,” 
and  continued  after  its  Reports  in  1876  and  1877  [see  Proceedings, 
1875,  pp.  8,  13,  23;  1876,  pp.  35,  36;  1877,  pp.  30,  31],  presented 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

In  accordance,  with  the  plan  of  preparing  a  list  of  words  for  which  an 
amended  spelling  may  be  adopted  concurrent  with  that  now  in  use,  as 
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suggested  by  President  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  at  the  session  of  1875, 
and  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  committee  of  that  session,  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  present  the  following  words  as  the  beginning  of  such  list,  and 
recommend  them  for  immediate  use : 

Ar.  Giv.  Tho. 

Catalog.  Hav.  Thru. 

Definit.  Infinit.  Wisht. 

Gard.  Liv. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English 
Spelling  be  accepted,  and  the  Committee  be  continued  for  one  year. 

Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
then  read  a  paper  “On  Virgil’s  Hexameters.” 

This  paper  presents  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Hexameter, 
illustrated  by  an  English  version  of  a  hundred  lines  from  the  opening 
of  the  iEneid,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  every  syllable 
and  every  natural  or  prose  accent  of  tfie  original,  presenting  a  specimen 
sufficiently  long  to  familiarize  the  listener  to  the  nature  of  the  versification, 
if  he  is  not  so  much  accustomed  to  the  powerful  accent  of  German  or 
English  as  to  prevent  him  from  appreciating  the  lighter  effect  of  a  rhythm 
of  quantity,  which  seems  proper  only  in  languages  where  the  accents  are 
light.  Even  if  the  classic  accent  was,  as  some  believe,  a  change  of  pitch 
rather  than  of  force,  the  stress  which  the  derived  languages  exhibit  at 
the  points  of  accent,  indicate  at  least  a  concomitant  stress  originally. 

The  pronunciation  of  words  is  essentially  the  same  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  (Quintilian,  Priskian,  Donatus)  that  Latin 
differed  from  Greek  in  being  without  final  accent,  so  that  can'o  could 
not  be  pronounced  cano'  in  the  first  line  of  Virgil.  But  while  the  quan¬ 
titative  nature  of  classic  rhythm  is  admitted,  the  average  speaker  with  an 
English  vernacular  knows  so  little  about  quantity,  that  he  will  assert  that 
in  the  pairs  fate  fat,  deep  dip,  note  not,  three  are  long  and  three  short, 
where  all  require  the  same  time,  and  knowing  no  rhythm  but  that  of 
stress,  the  character  of  his  own  emphasized  verse  is  intentionally  or 
unconsciously  forced  upon  classic  examples,  and  there  are  Latin-English 
grammars  in  which  the  beginning  of  every  foot  is  marked  with  an  accentual, 
instead  of  confining  it  to  the  last  two,  which  enable  the  listener  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  metre. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  hexameter  line  is  the  two  closing 
feet  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee  differing  from  the  preceding  feet  in  having 
their  natural  accent  at  the  beginning.  In  the  first  half  of  the  line,  the 
accents  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  foot,  or  a  single  foot  may  have 
two  natural  accents,  and  to  connect  these  with  the  two  final  feet  (the 
adonic  close),  Virgil  endeavors  to  interpose  a  fourth  neutral  foot  which 
shall  be  without  natural  accent,  as  in  bk.  1,  1.  8 — 

Mu'sa  mi' | hi  cavs'|as  mem'o||ra  qvo  ||  nu'mine  |  lse'so  | 
where  the  fourth  foot  is  neutral. 
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In  efforts  to  bring  Latin  and  English  prosody  into  correspondence,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  definite  statements  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  Professor 
Key  says  they  “were  dealing  with  a  language  which  was  already  dead;” 
and  Richard  Roe  asserts  of  the  ancients  that  “there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  perceptions  of  quantity  were  confused  and  imperfect  ”  ! 

A  few  lines  would  enable  a  Greek  or  Roman  listener  to  detect  hexameter 
verse,  a  test  which  fails,  not  only  with  the  spurious  English  caricatures, 
but  with  the  ordinary  English  heroic  measure,  where,  in  many  cases,  the 
supposed  five-foot  line  is  equally  of  four  or  of  six  feet,  and  when  rhyme 
is  rejected,  the  close  of  the  lines  must  be  indicated  by  non-metric  methods, 
such  as  punctuation  and  syntax.  Take,  for  example,  the  opening  of 
“Paradise  Lost,”  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  line  may  be  broken 
at  several  points  without  injury  to  the  rhythm,  which  is  rather  that  of 
rhythmic  prose  than  of  a  given  metre — 

Of  Mans 

First  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that 
Forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tast  brought  death 
Into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  with  loss  .... 

And  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose 
Mortal  tast  brought  death  into  the  world,  and 
All  our  woe,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  .... 

Whose  mortal  tast  brought  death  into  the  world 
And  all  our  woe,  with  loss  of  Eden  till 
One  greater  man  restore  us,  and  regain  .... 

'  Mans  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of 

That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tast  brought 
Death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  with  .... 

Mans  first  disobedience  and  the 
Fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose 
Mortal  tast  brought  death  into  the  .... 

— which  resembles  a  line  of  “Evangeline”  (2:249) — 

Louis|burg  is  |  not  foijgotten,  | 
nor  Beau  |  Sejour,  |  nor  Port  |  Royal.  | 

Ovid’s  line  (Metam.  bk.  6,  1.  451) — 

ecce  venit  magno  dives  philomela  paratu ; 

may  be  thus  imitated  in  English — 

she  is  com|ing,  cloth' d  |  with  prudence,  Philo |m<?la  the  |  carew orn  |  — 

but  this  will  be  likely  to  strike  the  English  ear  as  seven  accentual  feet — 

she  is  |  coming,  |  cloth’d  with  |  prudence,  |  Philo|mela  the  |  careworn.  | 

The  following  lines  (87-91)  are  selected  from  the  paper — 

Then  follow  men’s  loud  cries,  an’  echoes  are  heard  from  the  cordage. 
Clouds  quickly  bedim'  the  expanse  from  all  eyes  of  the  Teucri, 
and  Nox  fuliginose  incubates — broods  on  the  high  sea. 

Poles  of  the  orb  have  thunderd,  and  air  carries  numerous  lightnings ; 
all  things  threaten  Instant  and  widespread  death  unto  mankind. 
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The  author  gave  a  version  of  83  lines  (1-33)  in  the  ‘‘Literary  World,” 
New  York,  Nov.  6,  1852;  of  four  lines  in  his  “Analytic  Orthography,” 
1860,  §  646;  and  of  fourteen  lines  in  the  article  hexameter  of  “Johnson’s 
Cyclopaedia”  New  York,  1876. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning. 

Wednesday,  July  10 — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
announcing  the  election  to  membership  of, 

Professor  Henry  P.  Burton,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  motion,  it  was 

j Resolved,  That  the  Association  approve  of  the  list  of  words  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling,  as  judiciously  selected 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  recommend  a 
suitable  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  President  William 
C.  Cattell,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Toy. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  next  year. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee,  Professor  A.  Hark- 
ness,  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull. 

Professor  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Roman  Alphabet  in 
German.”  * 

Ther  is  a  strong  movement  in  Germany  for  the  establishing  of  the 
roman  alfabet.  The  Berlin  conference,  on  orthografy,  of  1876,  did  not 
do  its  duty  towards  it.  The  question  corns  home  to  us  in  this  country 
with  our  german- english  schools,  on  account  of  the  extensiv  study  of 

*  Printed  according  to  tlie  five  following  rules  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The 
capitals  of  proper  adjectivs  ar  dr  opt: 

1.— Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pronounst  as  e-short,  as  in  hed,helth,  etc.  2. — 
Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  hav,  giv,  etc.  3  — Write  /  for ph  in  such  words  as 
alfabet,  fantom,  etc.  4.— When  a  word  ends  with  a  doubl  letter,  omit  the  last,  as  in  shal, 
clif,  eg,  etc.  5.— Change  ed  final  to  t  where  it  has  the  sound  of  t ,  as  in  lasht,  imprest,  etc. 
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german,  and  our  intimate  relation  with  german  scholars  and  german 
learning.  The  movement  gains  not  smal  momentum  from  the  objection 
of  foreigners  to  the  old  german  type.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ger¬ 
man  spelling  reform.  While  we  in  this  country  cannot  move  faster  in 
regard  to  the  latter  than  the  fatherland  and  certainly  not  so  far  as  radical 
fonetic  spellers,  we  ought  to  do  al  in  our  power  to  help  on  the  former. 

We  must  insist  upon  it  that  the  use  of  the  roman  alfabet  is  a  re-in¬ 
troduction  of  it,  not  an  innovation.  The  socald  gothic  character  is 
the  misshapen  roman  character.  It  became  angular  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuris,  partly  through  the  influence  of  gothic  architectur 
with  its  straight  lines  and  pointed  arches.  Unfortunately  printing  was 
invented  when  this  changed  form  was  the  prevalent  one  and  the  type  was 
shaped  after  it.  The  first  books  in  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
England  wer  printed  in  it.  In  Italy,  first  of  al,  it  was  dropt  and  the 
pure  roman  character  resorted  to,  owing  largely  to  the  round  writing  of 
the  classical  manuscripts. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  latin  classics  wer  printed  in  latin  type 
in  every  country  that  could  boast  scholars.  Popular  books  like  the 
bible  wer  printed  in  gothic ;  in  Italy  not  even  these,  in  France  to  a  smal 
extent.  The  Dutch  and  English  dropt  it  entirely  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Bohemia  stil  retain  the  gothic 
type  or  german,  as  it  is  deservedly  and  fondly  cald. 

Originally  it  was  no  more  german  than  it  was  dutch  or  english  or 
italian.  It  is  german  now,  because  Germany  is  the  only  nation  of  the 
first  rank  that  stil  clings  patriotically,  as  she  thinks,  to  an  old  abus. 

For  international  -reasons,  Germany  should  establish  the  roman  alfabet. 
It  is  the  only  international  alfabet  in  the  world.  German  scholars,  of 
whatever  branch  of  learning,  print  their  publications  —  at  least  ninety  out 
of  a  hundred  —  in  latin  type.  And  why?  Becaus  the  results  of  german 
scholarship  ar  red  the  world  over  and  latin  type  makes  them  more 
accessibl  and  palatabl  to  foreigners. 

Ther  ar  certain  drawbacks  which  hamper  the  rapid  strides  of  this 
movement.  The  german  books  in  latin  type  ar  not  printed  alike.  Ther 
is  great  irregularity  in  the  use  of  the  capitals,  and  ther  ar  five  different 
signs  for  german  sz  (j3). 

As  to  capitals,  som  leav  them,  as  in  german  type,  to  every  noun. 
Som  reject  them  entirely  except  in  the  word  beginning  a  paragraf,  and 
som  reject  them  in  al  nouns  except  proper  names. 

To  bring  about  uniformity,  the  following  “  rules”  are  proposed,  which 
also  include  a  few  changes  in  spelling,  generally  approved  of : 

1.  Drop  the  capitals  of  nouns,  excepting  proper  names.* 

The  french  system  is  preferabl  to  the  english.  Hence,  do  not 
use  capitals  for  adjectivs  derived  from  names  of  persons,  places,  and 
countries,  for  the  names  of  the  months,  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

e.  g.  preussischer  grenadier,  hollandische  heringe,  ostfriesische  butter, 
bairisch  bier. 


*  To  giv  capitals  to  the  personal  and  possessiv  pronouns  in  address  and  letters  is  a 
matter  of  etiquette. 
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‘  ‘  Der  erste  tag  im  monat  mai 
1st  mir  der  gliicklichste  von  alien.  ” 

Hagedorn. 

“Am  sonntag  bet’  und  sing,  am  werktag  schaff’  dein  sach.” 

2.  Write  s  for  f  and  $;  ss  for  ff,  ft. 

e.  g.  “Mit  musse  kommt  man  auch  fern.” 

“  Er  muss  das  mus  essen.” 

“  Grosse  kinder,  grosse  sorgen.” 

“Mass  ist  zu  alien  dingen  gut.” 

“  Massig  wird  alt,  zuviel  stirbt  bald.” 

Tber  being  now  no  consistency  in  the  use  of  f§,  ft,  fs,  g,  5,  nothing 
would  be  gaind  by  retaining  the  awkward  sz.  The  signs  fs  (5,  15, 
used  to  som  extent  in  german  books  in  roman  type,  should  be 
discarded,  as  other  nations  do  not  use  them.  They  ar  only  so  many 
more  signs  for  the  same  sound — voiceless  s — for  which  ther  ar  two 
alredy,  ss  and  s  final.  If  it  wer  the  office  of  the  consonant  to 
indicate  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  vowel,  one  of  the  abov  signs 
might  be  used  after  a  long  vowel  and  ss  after  a  short  one,  as  the 
Berlin  conference  proposed.  The  diacritical  mark  [  -  ]  over  the 
vowel  would  indicate  that  much  better. 

8.  Drop  d  in  the  adjectiv  tobt  and  all  its  derivativs.  Hence,  tot,  toten, 
der  tote,  totschlagen.  But  der  tod,  todkrank,  todfeind,  todfehde, 
todsiinde. 

Arable  and  gef%ibi  occur  only  rarely  now  for  ernte  and  gescheid. 

4.  Drop  h  after  t, — e.  g.  turm;  Ifeiratfj,  heirat;  ratsel;  suffix 

t^mn,  turn,  as  konigtum,  reichtum. 

Retain  h,  however,  in  borrowed  words,  e.  g.  kathedrale,  katheder, 
athlet. 

e.  g.  “Doch  bin  ich  auch  nicht  der,  der  alles,  was 
Er  tat,  als  wohlgetan  verteid’gen  mochte.” 

5.  Write  a  singl  consonant  in  the  affixes  -nift  or  nif§,  -inn,  mift-  or  mifg-, 

e.  g.  |$egmbmft,  begrabnis;  Utift-  or  Ipfgbrancjj,  misbrauch;  gtoniginn, 
konigin.  An  added  vowel  restores  the  double  consonant,  e.  g. 
gefangnisse,  freundinnen,  missetat. 

The  Berlin  conference  excepts  because  it  is  a  “  stammsilbe.” 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see,  why  mis-  is  not  as  truly  an  ableitungssilbe 
as  -nis.  Besides  -nifg  does  not  lose  one  s  because  it  is  a  derivativ 
syllabi,  but  becaus  s  is  superfluous. 

6.  In  beft  or  bef§,  fotft  and  their  derivativs,  in  borrowed  words  ending  in  ft, 

or  |8  write  only  one  s: — e.  g.  des,  wes,  indes,  deshalb,  desfalls, 
weshalb,  compas,  atlas,  firms,  kiirbis,  as,  kiiras.  An  added  vowel 
restores  the  doubl  consonant  as  in  5 : — e.  g.  des  compasses,  atlasse, 
kiirasse,  dessen,  wessen. 

7.  When  in  compound  words  the  same  letter  would  occur  three  times, 

drop  one, — e.  g.  §etttedj,  bettuch,  schiffahrt ;  Stammmntttfr, 

stammutter. 

8.  Drop  one  1  in  ®aUfi]Yg,  Malltraft,  Hkdltoft,  and  write  after  the  analogy 

of  himbeere,  damhirsch,  etc.,  walfish,  walnuss,  walross. 

9.  Write  the  foreign  infinitiv  ending  -ieun  uniformly  -iren,  e.  g.  studiren, 

turniren,  einquartiren,  regiren,  spaziren,  barbiren. 

The  Berlin  conference  wants  to  write  still  regieren  and  spazieren, 
because  it  is  “ublich,”  and  barbieren,  turnieren,  because  ther  ar 
nouns,  barbier,  turnier.  But  why  not  write  all  alike  -iren? 
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10.  Words  are  divided  into  syllabls,  in  general  according  to  pronunciation, 
somtimes  according  to  etymology,  and  if  compound  according  to 
composition, — e.  g.  be-sanf-ti-gung,  u-ber-ein-stim-mung,  wand -to, 
reis-ten,  du  ris-sest,  un-gern,  da-rin,  ras-ten  (raged),  wes-pe,  has-pel, 
bat-  scheln,  wacb-sen,  baus-tiir,  ret-ter,  was-ser. 

The  consonant  combinations  cb,  ck,  ph,  scb,  st,  tz,  ar  inseparabl — 
e.  g.  ma-cben,  we-cken,  so-pba,  wa-scben,  ra-sten  (rest),  ka-tze, 
scbwatz-te,  wacb-te. 

As  to  rule  1,  which  concerns  capitals  only,  it  maybe  remarked*  that 
they  wer*  at  first  used  only  for  the  beginnings  of  paragrafs  and  pages.  In 
the  earliest  printed  books  space  was  left  for  the  capitals,  which  wer 
added  by  the  hand  of  the  illuminator.  When  they  came  to  be  printed 
with  the  rest,  they  became  very  common,  especially  in  Germany. 

At  first  proper  names  receivd  them,  then  appellativs,  then  neuter  and 
abstract  nouns.  In  the  seventeenth  century  every  noun,  as  is  now  the 
case.  It  is  proposed  to  limit  them  to  the  word  beginning  a  sentence  and 
to  proper  names,  because  all  nations,  except  the  english,  using  the  roman 
alfabet,  do  so  for  the  very  good  reason,  probably,  that  a  more  extended 
use  of  them  is  of  no  advantage. 

A  few  changes  in  spelling  are  added,  because  in  the  change  of  type 
they  will  find  a  more  ready  acceptance  than  in  the  old  alfabet. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs, 
Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  and 
Professor  W.  0.  Sawyer. 

Professor  W.  C.  Sawyer,  of  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  next  read  a  paper  on  “Some  Contributions  of  the 
Phonograph  to  Phonetic  Science.” 

The  Phonograph,  though  but  an  indistinct  talker  as  yet,  converts 
audible  into  visible  form  with  such  marvellous  exactness  that  the  latter 
can  be  reconverted  into  the  former.  This  affords  the  basis  of  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  compound  character  of  the  a  of  fate.  Long  a 
distinctly  and  forcibly  pronounced  into  the  mouth-piece  of  the  phonograph 
yields,  besides  the  fine  and  confused  indentations  upon  the  tin-foil  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  utterance,  two  distinct  series  of  uniform  groups 
of  indentations.  The  first  is  the  series  representing  the  principal  element 
of  the  letter.  It  is  composed  of  miniature  human  tracks,  the  hollow  of 
the  foot  being  quite  plainly  marked  in  every  other  one,  and  altogether 
wanting  in  those  which  are  intermediate.  These  are  followed  by  impres¬ 
sions  which  change  gradually  into  uniform  groups  of  three  indentations 
each,  of  which  the  first  is  long  and  the  second  and  third  are  round.  The 
space  between  the  long  mark  and  the  round  ones  is  about  twice  as  great 
as  that  between  the  round  ones  themselves.  The  length  of  the  long 
impression  is  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  two 
round  dots  together  with  the  interval  between  them.  In  the  tin-foil 
examined,  the  first  series  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  second,  the  groups 
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in  each  averaging  about  seven  to  the  inch.  It  is  evident  that  the  phono¬ 
graph  cannot  give  the  same  result  if  the  needle  passes  backward  over  the 
impressions  described  as  when  it  passes  forward.  If  wTe  get  the  sound 
ei  (Italian)  when  the  needle  passes  one  way,  we  ought,  on  a  priori 
principles,  to  get  ie  when  it  passes  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  long  as 
like  causes  produce  like  effects,  a  simple  and  uniform  vowel  sound  cannot 
produce  two  such  distinct  series  of  impressions  as  I  have  described,  nor 
can  the  phonograph  produce  a  single  uniform  sound  from  two  series  of 
indentations  that  are  so  different  one  from  the  other. 

With  this  invention  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  phonetic  and  orthoepic 
science.  A  dull  ear,  even  more  than  an  unconquerable  conservatism, 
holds  the  spelling  reform  in  check.  An  exact  symbol  implies  a  definite 
conception  of  the  thing  symbolized,  and,  until  scholars  can  agree  con¬ 
cerning  the  elements  of  our  speech,  all  systems  of  notation  must  remain 
crude  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture.  It  is  vain  to  shout,  “A 
sign  for  a  sound,”  till  we  discover  for  what  precise  sounds  signs  are 
required.  The  phonograph,  however,  comes  to  the  aid  of  this  reform  at 
the  point  of  its  sorest  need,  and,  as  illustrated  above,  brings  the  eye  to 
the  help  of  the  ear  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  to  promise  the  settlement 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  phonetic  disputes.' 

I  venture  here  a  query  upon  which  I  dare  not  yet  express  any  opinion 
of  my  own :  ‘  ‘  May  not  the  essential  forms  produced  by  the  phonograph 

under  the  impulses  of  the  voice  in  articulate  utterances  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  our  barbarous  alphabet?  ” 

Numerous  unforeseen  difficulties  may  arise,  but  those  which  now  appear 
are  not  insuperable.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  we  cannot  even  read 
the  writing  of  the  phonograph,  on  account  of  the  slightness  and  constancy 
of  its  variations.  Its  impressions  and  traces  must  resemble  each  other 
precisely  as  much  as  its  utterances, — an  invaluable  correspondence — and 
when  we  enlarge  the  traces  of  the  stylus  upon  a  surface  easy  for  the  eye, 
we  shall  see  that  they  differ  as  much  in  form  as  our  vowels  and  consonants 
differ  in  sound.  Variations  which  correspond  to  the  peculiar  overtones 
of  individual  voices  may  be  neglected,  since  they  are  as  unessential  to 
distinctness  of  writing  as  the  latter  are  to  the  distinctness  of  speech.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  writing  of  the  phonograph  is  too  complicated 
and  difficult  of  construction  to  be  adaptable  to  general  use  for  script  and 
print.  Against  this  objection  two  considerations  tend  to  reassure  us: 

1.  The  profile  of  the  depressions  and  elevations  upon  the  foil  is  a 
continuous  curve,  easily  traced,  and  probably  contains  everything  essen 
tial  to  the  writing. 

2.  A  T)Hefi  section  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  single  sound  in  the 
phonograph — for  instance,  the  curve  covering  the  two  dots  and  dash 
composing  one  of  the  groups  described  above — would  sufficiently  define 
that  sound. 

I  will  allude  to  one  more  possible  benefit  that  the  phonograph  may 
confer  upon  linguistic  science.  The  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages 
is  wretchedly  taught  in  the  great  majority  of  our  schools,  even  of  the 
highest  grades.  When  the  phonograph  is  brought  to  perfection,  the 
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voices  of  the  best  orators  and  orthoepists  of  all  living  languages  may  be 
heard  in  our  class-rooms,  and,  if  Mr.  Edison  himself  has  not  over¬ 
estimated  the  possibilities  of  his  invention,  the  children  in  our  homes 
may,  in  their  most  susceptible  years,  have  their  very  toys  so  selected  that 
they  shall  acquire  considerable  familiarity  with  colloquial  French  or 
German,  or  both,  in  the  time  devoted  to  play. 

The  phonograph  D  still  too  immature,  and  my  own  study  of  its  results 
quite  too  slight,  to  indicate  the  real  value  to  philology  of  this  invention ; 
but  I  seem  to  see  a  clear  promise  that  some  of  its  best  fruits  will  fall 
within  our  province. 

Remarks  ’  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  S.  S. 
Haldeman. 

A  paper  entitled  “  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus  ”  was  then 
read  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Cratylus  gives  a  resume  of  the  theories,  prevalent  in  Plato’s  time, 
on  the  relations  between  thought  and  speech;  to  appreciate  Plato’s  own 
views  is  rendered  difficult  both  by  his  style  and  the  meagre  knowledge  we 
possess  of  contemporaneous  philosophical  speculation,  hence  the  divergent 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Cratylus  by  modern  critics.  Some  salient 
points,  however,  susceptible  of  common  acceptance,  the  works  of  two 
recent  critics  seem  to  contain,  Benfey’s  “Uber  die  Aufgabe  des  Platonisch- 
en  Dialogs  Kratylos,”  and  Dr.  Herman  Schmidt’s  “  Plato’s  Cratylus  im 
Zusammenhange  dargestellt.  ”  The  vindication  of  Plato’s  authorship  for 
the  dialogue  seems  fully  carried  out  by  Benfey;  discarding  the  traditional 
speculative  fancies  on  the  “underlying  meaning”  and  connection  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  dialogue,  as  Steinthal,  Steinhart,  etc.,  have  elaborated 
them,  Benfey  has  evolved,  with  less  brilliancy  perhaps,  but  with  more 
trustworthiness,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  used.  A  care¬ 
ful  arrangement  of  the  various  grades  of  meaning  that  the  word  tjvvdyicj) 
shows  throughout  the  dialogue,  and  in  like  manner  a  concise  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  Plato’s  use  of  the  various  verbs,  indicating  “thought” 
between  the  terms  ovoga  and  prjfia  are  among  the  merits  of  Benfey’s  work; 
the  instincts  of  the  student  of  Comparative  Grammar  have  confirmed  by 
many  valuable  suggestions  the  continuity  of  reasoning  in  the  dialogue, 
notably  so  in  388,  B.,  where  the  perception  of  the  original  root  da  in 
didaoKEiv  affords  the  justification  for  the  transition  from  dicucpiveiv  to 
didacKELv.  Language,  as  it  exists,  cannot  be  correct  either  Qvcrei  or  dean; 
an  ideal  language  only  might  be  constructed  conformably  to  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  whatever  correctness  of  appellation  actual  language  shows 
forth,  is  purely  accidental. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  presented 
papers  on  “The  Name  Oregon,”  and  on  “The  Inflections  of  the 
Micmac  Verb.” 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  read  by  Professor 
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M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
on  “The  Influence  of  Accent  in  Latin  Dactylic  Hexameters.” 

The  observance  of  accent  in  dactylic  verse  is  not  due  to  the  same  cause 
that  it  is  in  iambic  verse.  In  the  latter,  the  shortening  and  weakening  of 
the  thesis  (i.  e.  apoig)  rendered  certain  relations  of  ictus  to  accent 
unpleasant  on  their  own  account;  whilst  in  dactyljc  hexameters,  where 
the  thesis  retains  the  full  time  of  the  arsis,  there  was  originally  no 
influence  of  accent  at  all,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  Ennius  with  Homer 
read  with  Latin  accent.  But  the  mere  form  of  the  verse  caused  accent  and 
ictus  generally  to  fall  together  in  the  last  two  feet,  and  to  come  in  conflict 
in  the  earlier  feet.  In  the  course  of  time  this  conflict  or  strife,  followed 
by  the  agreement  or  reconciliation,  was  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
verse,  and  any  verse  not  presenting  it,  seemed  unusual  and  harsh.  As  we 
advance  from  Ennius  to  Ovid,  we  find  each  kind  of  poem  becoming 
more  and  more  carefully  composed  in  this  respect,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
one  sort  of  composition  may  be  rougher  at  a  certain  period  than  another 
sort  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus,  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  not  so  carefully 
composed  as  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius;  and  the  Elegies  of 
Catullus  are  more  carefully  written  in  this  respect  than  even  the  Epistles 
of  Horace;  but  they  are  not  so  carefully  written  as  later  Elegies. 

In  the  following  table  are  found  some  of  the  principal  results  of  an 
examination  of  the  Roman  poets.  The  table  is  the  average  for  every 
1,000  hexameter  verses,  but  does  not  in  every  case  profess  to  be  absolutely 
exact,  as  it  is  derived  from  only  a  partial  reading  (except  for  Ennius, 
Lucilius,  Virgil,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius). 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  more  perfect  the  art  of  composing  became, 
the  more  the  caesurae  themselves  were  avoided  in  the  last  two  feet,  even 
when  there  was  no  conflict.  This  was,  first,  because  in  avoiding  conflict, 
they  unconsciously  avoided  that  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  conflict;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  ending  |  _L  |  w  w  JL  ^  was  harsh  on  account  of 
a  monosyllable  being  followed  immediately  by  so  long  a  word,  and  the 
ending  |  ±  |-^.^  |  really  caused  a  sort  of  conflict  between  the  fifth 
ictus  and  the  accent  in  the  fifth  thesis. 

With  regard  to  monosyllables  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  generally  do  not  cause  surprise.  Even  in  “ridiculus  mus,”  the 
meaning  of  “  ridiculus  ”  leads  us  to  expect  something  like  “  mus.” 
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This  monosyllable,  when  immediately  preceded  by  another,  is  much 
employed  to  force  the  reader  to  connect  two  verses  closely,  when  the  sense 
requires.  The  accent  and  stress  of  the  monosyllable  prevents  the  voice 
from  falling  and  pausing.  (See  Hor.  Sat.  passim). 

The  varied  relation  of  ictus  to  accent  in  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  is 
made  use  of  frequently  to  produce  a  pleasant  play  upon  ictus  and  accent 
by  repeating  the  same  words  with  their  relation  changed,  as  Catul.  LXI1, 
20-22 : 

Hespere,  qui  coelo  fertur  crudelior  ignis? 
qui  natdm  possis  compUxu  avellere  mdtris, 
complexu  matris  retinentem  avellere  ndtam. 

(See  also  Virg.  Buc.  V-III,  47-50,  and  in  the  poets  generally.)  Many 
special  points,  not  contained  in  this  abstract,  were,  discussed. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Anthropological  Society,  inviting  the  correspondence 
and  cooperation  of  this  Association. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  acknowledge  and  reply  to 
this  communication. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  4  o’clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session. — 4  p.  m. 

The  Association  met  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Homeric  0/Xoc.” 

This  was  an  argument  against  the  critical  canon  that  (piTiog  in  Homer  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  possessive  pronoun.  The  first  three  books  of 
Anthon’s  Homer  being  most  widely  used  in  this  country  in  preparation  for 
college  were  brought  under  review.  Everywhere  in  the  translations  there 
given  tyllog  is  rendered  by  the  possessive  pronoun,  except  four  times,  in  r. 
This  destroys  in  a  great  measure  the  tone  of  the  passage  in  the  episode  of 
Chryseis,  A  20,  98,  441,  447;  in  that  of  Hephaistos,  A  572,  578,  585,  587; 
of  Patroclos,  A  845,  where  the  keynote  of  the  later  books  is  struck;  and 
of  the  patriotic  sentiment  B  158,  162,  174, 178,  T  244.  With  like  strictness 
the  rule  is  followed  by  Derby,  Pope,  Sotheby ;  less  constantly  by  Herschel 
and  Merivale :  while  Bryant,  Blackie,  Newman,  Chapman,  and  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Ernesti-Clark  edition,  respond  almost  uniformly  to  the 
feeling  of  the  poet.  The  scholia  B.  L.  on  A  20,  have  elsetvy  6e  fj  Tzpoodr/n ?j 
tov  (j>Qqv.  Autenrieth,  accepting  a  derivation  from  a&e,  makes  the  original 
meaning  possessive;  but  the  derivation  of  is  too  doubtful  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  meaning. 

Q'iXog  occurs  in  II.  and  Od.  between  500  and  600  times.  As  adjective  not 
predicate  or  vocative  with  proper  name,  its  usage  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  In  a  count  only  fairly  exhaustive,  287  examples  were  found  for 
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first  class,  112  for  second.  Of  the  former  number  n arpp  claims  30,  pprpp 
11,  rramra  1,  renvov  9,  tskoq  16,  viog  69,  tvalg  14,  Kaaiyvprog  3,  EKvpdg  1,  pprpug 
1,  aKotng  2,  duoirpg  2,  novpidiog  1,  akoxog  12,  ndoig  8,  pala  5,  rpofydg  6,  vvp(pa  1, 
ETCilpog  34,  KE(j)dXij  2,  geivog  4,  avpp  6,  yepuv  2,  feof  1,  ppdea  1,  yaZa,  ala,  rear  pig 
45.  None  of  these  words  give  offence  in  the  English  when  connected  with 
dear,  and  this  translation  is  forced  upon  us  when  a  limiting  genitive  or  a 
possessive  pronoun  qualifies  the  same  noun.  This  with  vldg  very  common ; 
’0 dvoopog  (f>i?iog-vl6g  at  least  14  times.  See  also  A  354,  B  260,  tc  222.  Simi¬ 
larly  N  427,  0  639,  M  355,  B  564,  713,  H  44,  *  289,  K  50,  v  259,  r  455,  K  502, 
/3  51,  I  455.  The  possessive  pronoun  E  314,  318,  T  132,  Z  474,  II  447,  T  4, 
$  330,  378,  a  214,  «  505,  £2  416,  £  177,  v  413,  x  350. 

The  remark  of  Liddell  and  Scott  on  I  555,  was  met  by  showing  that 
(ptXri  meant  once  dear,  normally  dear.  Compare  epareiva  4  218,  ctyaTidevra 
C  26,  (j)i?Lov  Aesch.  Choe'.  616,  A  327,  panapiog  Eur.  Ores.  4,  libero  Hor.  C.  3, 
5,  22.  Homer  feels  that  the  ties  of  affection  between  parent  and  child  can 
never  be  destroyed.  The  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  domestic  affec¬ 
tions  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  cumulative  throughout  the  poems.  See 
Glad.  Juv.  Mund.,  pp.  396-8.  Are  we  not  then  actually  wronging  Homer 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Heroic  Age  by  nullifying  epithets,  which,  rightly 
understood,  open  to  fair  fields  in  that  distant  past? 

The  second  class  comprised  6vp6g  found  12  times,  al&v  1,  ijrop  48,  nrjp  12, 
GjfjQog  8,  'katpdg  1,  xeiP  9,  yovvara  7,  yvla  3,  (SMtyapa  2;  also  el  par  a  1,  dupa  3, 
yepag  1,  dupa  1,  ohda  1,  d'epvta  1,  vdorog  1.  With  these  words  the  possessive 
translation  of  (pthog  is  almost  universal;  but,  if  we  find  the  possessive 
pronoun  or  possessive  genitive  at  the  same  time,  this  must  show  that  the 
sense  of  dear  was  in  such  cases  necessary,  and  consequently  that  the  same 
sense  was  not  incompatible  when  the  pronoun  was  not  used.  With  6vp6g 
these  not  found,  but  a  quasi  possessive  dative.  With  prop  a  genitive  is 
found  e  297,  406,  *  147,  $  114,  w  344,  $  425,  d  703,  f  205,  x  68,  0  166,  182, 
the  last  a  possessive.  The  pronominal  dative  is  common,  upp  has  a  geni¬ 
tive  d  270,  k  485;  a  possessive  t  413,  n  274,  and  datives.  ori/Oeam  has 
genitive  v  9,  and  datives ;  yovvara  genitive  v  231,  and  datives ;  yvla  genitive 
N  85,  and  datives.  This  gives  fair  ground  for  the  conviction  that  cpiTiog 
was  to  Homer  no  empty  epithet,  nor  even  a  possessive  pronoun,  but  really 
meant  with  the  words  of  the  second  class  what  it  did  with  those  of  the 
first,  a  plump  dear.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  conceived 
to  be  this :  In  many  ways  it  is  the  youth  of  the  world  which  the  Homeric 
poems  set  before  us  in  their  childlike  directness  of  expression  and  awkward 
fondness  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  quite  foreign  to  ourselves  but  often 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  children  before  a  conventional  schooling  has 
repressed  the  undisguised  utterances  of  the  feelings.  The  child  will  say 
“my  poor  dear  hand”  because  it  knows  only  to  call  that  dear  wThich  is 
dear.  The  man  avoids  it  as  savoring  of  egotism.  The  Homeric  man  calls 
his  hand  dear,  just  as  he  calls  it  stout  p  174,  or  his  thigh  thick  A  231,  or  his 
house  beautiful  6  41,  or  himself  valiant  A  393;  cf.  1 19,  20,  r  183,  H  75,  0  22, 
etc.  Were  we  to  speak  straight  out  from  the  heart,  we  should  acknowledge 
that  the  bodily  organs  are  dear  to  us;  see  Xen.  Mem.  1,  2,  54,  Cic.  Lael.  81, 
Epigram  of  Maec.  in  Suet.  We  say,  “run  for  dear  life,”  “  dear  me.”  In 
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Hm.  $Dwv  6vfi6v  regularly  of  loss  of  life;  cf.  K  495,  P  17,  k  100,  x  323,  IT  82, 
X  58,  e  152.  This  idea  of  loss  is  to  be  considered  B  261 ;  cf.  Z  272. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  explanation  is  the  great 
fondness  of  the  poet  for  personification.  This  figure  is  applied  to  the  feet 
X  75,  the  hands  e  434;  and  the  members  of  the  body  are  sometimes  treated 
as  separate  and  distinct  individualities  apart  from  the  person  himself  as 
v  237,  A  314,  e  355,  v  13-22.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  there  is  as  good 
reason  for  applying  the  word  dear  to  one’s  own  hand,  for  instance,  as  to 
that  of  a  second  person. 

Some  kindred  uses  of  our  word  dear  were  cited  from  Shakespeare,  where 
it  is  used  above  400  times;  but  the  German  exhibits  the  exactest  parallel 
in  das  liebe  brod,  lieben  tag ,  liebe  gott  (cf.  «  514,  Theogn.  373)  and  in  the 
application  of  lieb  to  gelt ,  meh,  gut,  rock  (cf.  B  261),  sonne,  herz,  etc. 

In  later  Greek  the  application  of  tyikog  to  words  of  the  first  class  is  com¬ 
paratively  common,  but  with  those  of  the  second  it  is  rare.  The  following 
were  cited:  Hes.  W.  &  D.  360,  Theog.  163,  568,  283,  W.  &  D.  608; 
Hym.  Ap.  113,  524,  Epigr.  4  15,  Tyrt.  10  25,  12  23,  Theognis  531,  877, 
983,  Pseud.  Phocyl.  98,  Sim.  Ceos  37  4,  Iby.  4,  Pind.  01.  1  6,  24,  Pyth. 
3  109;  Aesch.  Choe.  276,  410,  Agam.  983;  Eur.  Hek.  1026,  Elec.  146; 
Theoc.,  17  65,  7  104,  21  20;  Mosch.  4  1,  15,  32,  51;  Apoll.  Rhod.,  2  712, 
1  281,  3  492. 

These  examples  appear  to  show  that  a  sense  of  the  quaintness  of  this 
usage  began  to  prevail  long  before  the  Attic  period,  but  of  the  feeling  that 
it  was  equivalent  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  no  evidence  was  seen.  Neither 
does  the  canon  appear  to  be  laid  down  in  the  oldest  scholia  on  the  II.  the 
Yen.  A.  Dind. ;  but  this  and  the  scholia  of  the  Od.  treat  tyikog  as  if  to  them 
it  meant  dear,  cf.  scholia  on  Od.  1  238:  nor  in  the  Lex.  of  Apollon.,  nor 
Hesych. ,  nor  Etymolog.  Magnum,  nor  Suidas.  But  it  appears  in  scholia 
B.  L.  Y.  on  II.  1  569  (see  on  1 555),  and  in  Eusth.,  B  261,  and  most  lexicons 
since. 

In  conclusion  an  earnest  protest  was  entered  against  that  kind  of  criticism 
which,  in  translating  from  the  classic  poets,  would  root  out  all  the  poetry, 
would  carefully  prune  away  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  original,  would  in 
fact  strip  Homer  of  his  Qapog  and  xtT&v  and  array  him  in  dress  coat,  vest, 
pants,  immaculate  tie  and  shirt-front,  before  permitting  him  to  appear  in 
modern  society.  There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  methods  in  a 
poetic  translation,  but  in  the  class-room  the  aim  should  be  to  reproduce 
the  original  with  all  possible  fidelity.  If  Homer  says  that  the  wave  shouts, 
let  us  not  translate  it  roar;  if  he  calls  wine  honey -hearted,  let  us  follow 
Tennyson ;  if  he  calls  the  heart  dear  or  shaggy,  let  us  so  translate.  Like 
true  archaeologists,  let  us  dig  for  the  genuine  treasures  of  that  distant  day, 
and  carefully  preserve  all  we  find.  Shall  Schliemann,  shall  Cesnola,  put 
their  treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  artist  of  to-day,  to  remold  and  refash¬ 
ion  till  all  the  pottery  becomes  Wedgwood  or  Sevres,  and  all  the  gold 
might  have  come  from  Paris  or  London? 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Professor  E.  North. 
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Dr.  L.  A.  Sherman,  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  then  read  a  paper  on  “The  Greek  Article  as  a 
Pronoun.” 

This  communication  grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  identity  of 
the  Greek  and  English  articles,  perhaps  commonly  assumed  in  teaching 
Greek,  and  certainly  often  implied  in  Greek  grammars,  was  incorrect 
and  misleading.  The  article  of  Greek  is  demonstrably  stronger  and  nearer 
its  pronoun-original  than  that  of  English.  It  is  clear  that  the  6  f]  to  of 
Homer  had  commenced  the  same  career  of  progressive  weakening  which 
is  common  to  the  history  of  the  article  generally;  hut  it  had  not  in  the  time 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  descended  through  all  the  stages  and  touched 
bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  genuine  article,  as  has  the  English  from  its 
equivalent  original  se  seo  that  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  still  remained  a  demon¬ 
strative  in  ol  [iev,  ol  and  some  other  expressions  in  Attic  prose,  and  in 
varying  instances  in  Attic  poetry,  as  is  admitted'  by  all  scholars.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  lingering  consciousness  in  the  Greek  mind  of  a  pronom¬ 
inal  potentiality  in  the  article.  In  the  light  of  certain  examples  it  was 
maintained  that  the  article  of  Greek  was  very  nearly  like  that  of  modern 
German,  which  retains  so  much  of  its  old  pronominal  strength  as  to 
admit  of  standing  as  the  representative  of  a  noun  alone.  It  was  then 
urged  that  the  article  in  prepositional  phrases  like  Mevuv  ml  ol  cvv  avru, 
ol  apcfi  TLXarova,  was  more  likely  pronominal  than  article  to  an  omitted 
avtipeg ;  as  also  the  second  article  in  ol  6’  ittttol  anavreg  ol  pera  Kvpov ,  and  in 
like  examples. 

It  was  argued  further  that,  if  these  conclusions  were  correct,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  article  with  the  participle  would  need  to  he  amended.  It 
is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  participle  was  always  suhstantived  over 
the  article,  when  the  latter  being  so  nearly  a  demonstrative  had  already 
so  much  of  the  substantive  in  its  nature ;  but  rather  in  an  unknown  propor¬ 
tion  of  instances  it  stood  in  predicative  agreement  with  its  so-called  article. 
This  view  seems  really  suggested  by  the  very  statement  of  the  best  grammars 
(see  Curtius’  Schgr.  §  581,  anm. ;  Kiihner,  Ausf.  Gr.,  §  461,  4,  5).  With 
Kuhner’s  statement  that  elolv  ol  Ikyovoi  sometimes  gives  way  to  elclv  ol 
leyovreg  is  to  be  associated  the  constant  rendition  of  the  article  with  par¬ 
ticiple  in  German  and  English  grammars  by  a  relative  clause.  If  the 
participle  be  really,  in  the  thought  of  the  Greeks,  a  nomen  agentis,  it 
should  be  easier  to  deny  the  article  a  substantive  value  than  we  find  it.  In 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  language,  it  seems  to  be  clear,  first,  that  the  parti¬ 
ciple  is  not  infrequently  found  in  undoubted  predicative  agreement  with 
an  article  known  to  be  demonstrative,  as  the  following  familiar  sentences 
illustrate :  ’E vravtia  dd(T%ov  aX^gTuov  /3aoilevg  re  ml  ol  "TbXfajveg.  fog  Tptdmvra 
oradca ,  ol  pev  diforcovreg  rovg  mfi’  avrovg ,  fog  iravrag  vucfovreg'  ol  tie  aprca^ovreg 
fog  r)$V  navTsg  vacfovteg  (Anab.  I.  x.  §  4).  Secondly,  there  are  occasional 
instances  where  the  participle  must  be  regarded  as  in  predicative  agree¬ 
ment  with  article-forms  not  admitted  to  be  demonstrative :  .  .  .  nal  rryv 
$iomida,  .  .  .  rrjv  <70(pi)v  ml  mAr/v  "heyopevrjv  elvac,  Xap/3avei  (Anab.  I  .  x.  §  2). 
Thirdly,  there  are  passages  constantly  met  with  in  which  not  only  greater 
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difficulties  are  encountered,  but  the  thought  seems  distorted  and  shorn  of 
its  naturalness  and  force  if  the  participle  be  taken  as  attributive.  A 
single  example  will  suffice :  ol  tie  nole^m  opuvreg  psv  rovg  hfjufl  XeipiooQov 

EVTTETWg  TO  vdup  TCEptiVTag,  Op&VTEQ  6e  TOVg  aptyl  frEVOty&VTa  l9 EOVTEq  Eig  rovp'Koliv, 
deicravreg  prj  d'K0\d\,ELC$Ei7iaav ,  tbsvyovcriv  ava  uparog  .  .  (Anab.  IV.  III.  §  21). 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  lack  of  nomina  agentis  in  Greek  is  in 
some  measure  supplied  by  the  participle,  but  it  would  also  seem  a  matter 
of  judgment  in  each  case  whether  the  participle  be  so  used  or  not. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Professor  A.  Harkness. 

Professor  J.  B.  Sewall,  of  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree, 
Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Greek  Indicative,  Subjunctive,  and 
Optative  Moods:  what  is  the  distinction  between  them ?  ” 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  the  indicative,  in  general,  predicates  fact  as  actual . 
It  is  that  form  of  the  verb  specially  employed  for  the  assertion  of  what  is, 
was,  or  will  be.  E.  g.  Dem.  4:1,  ettelS g  nrl. — The  different  uses  of  the 
indicative  mood  in  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  shows  the  same.  Dem. 
4:5, — 4:30  (relative);  1:15, — 4:47  (result,  cf.  Goodwin,  Greek  Moods  and 
Tenses,  §65.  1,  R.  5,  and  §65.  3.);  4:36  (causal).  After  temporal  particles 
signifying  until  and  before  that  cf.  also  Goodwin  G.  M.  T.,  §66. 

When  a  clause  denotes  a  result  not  attained  in  past  time,  or  an  unattain¬ 
able  purpose  in  past  time  (after  Iva,  etc.),  or  a  wish  for  the  contrary  of  what 
•  is  taking  or  what  has  taken  place,  or  a  condition  or  conclusion  contrary  to 
fact,  the  same  is  apparent  because  the  result  not  attained,  the  unattain¬ 
able  purpose,  the  contrary  wish,  and  the  contrary  condition  or  conclusion, 
are  all  brought  before  the  mind  as  the  opposite  actual  facts. 

We  may  call  the  indicative  therefore  the  mood  of  actual  fact*. 

II.  The  Subjunctive.  Can  we  detect  that  essential  character  in  those 
relations  (condition,  purpose,  temporal  limit,  deliberation,  etc.),  which  made 
the  verb-form  we  call  the  subjunctive  a  mood  by  itself,  not  the  indicative, 
not  the  optative,  not  the  imperative?  Let  us  see. 

In  Dem.  4:3,  lv’  sldyre  kt\  what  is  the  element,  essential  and  common, 
in  Eidgre,  a  subjunctive  in  a  clause  of  purpose,  and  in  oTuyupgre  (same  sen¬ 
tence),  a  subjunctive  in  a  conditional  clause?  Rot  simply  futurity.  They 
do  not  predicate  actions  which  are  actually  to,  or  will  certainly,  take  place, 
nor  actions  which  are  mere  possibilities,  potential — actions  existing  only 
in  thought  or  conception  as  /3 ovTmlgBe  (same  sentence).  The  facts  they 
predicated  were  rather  before  the  speaker’s  mind  as  hoped  or  expected,  in 
the  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  as  feared  or  deprecated — facts  something 
more  than  mere  conceptions,  and  much  less  than  actual — rather,  lying  in 
the  region,  so  to  speak,  between  actuality  and  mere  conception ;  the  region 
of  doubt,  uncertainty,  dependence ;  the  region  of  facts  dependent  in  some 
way  upon  will  or  other  power  and.  determination  than  the  speaker’s;  a 
kind  of  fact  to  which  the  term  contingent  may  very  well  be  applied. 

The  same  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Dem.  4:17,  22,  41, — Plato  230,  E.,  and 
all  similar  examples. 
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This  being  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came 
to  be  used  in  the  form  called  deliberative,  and  in  exhortations  and  prohibi¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  value  of  an  emphatic  future  after  ov  urj,  and  also  why 
the  indicative  sometimes  replaces  it  in  final  clauses  (after  onug,  etc.),  and 
after  verbs  of  striving  and  fearing  by  which  the  form  of  statement  was 
made  more  vivid,  viz. :  for  the  reason  that  the  indicative  was  the  mood  of 
actual,  while  the  subjunctive  was  the  mood  of  contingent  fact.  And  to 
say  with  reference  to  py  with  the  perfect  indicative  expressing  a  fear  that 
something  has  already  happened,  that  “the  difference  between  this  and 
the  perfect  subjunctive  is  often  very  slight,  the  latter  expressing  rather  a 
fear  that  something  may  hereafter  prove  to  have  happened ”  (Goodwin, 
G.  M.  T. ,  §  46,  note  5,  b),  is  only  to  say,  that,  in  this  case,  the  indicative  is 
used  for  actual,  and  the  subjunctive  for  contingent,  fact.  * 

III.  The  Optative.  The  position  of  Rost,  Klihner,  Donaldson,  and 
others,  that  this  mood  is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  form  of  the  subjunctive, 
and  that  they  differ  in  tense  only,  is  very  properly  discarded  by  our  best 
and  latest  Greek  scholars.  This  can  only  be  however  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference — a  modal  rather  than  a  temporal  difference. 

The  optative  received  its  name  from  the  early  grammarians  from  its  use 
in  wishes,  but  this  evidently  was  not  its  original,  as  it  was  not  its  principal, 
use.  Its  principal  use  lay  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  conditional  sen¬ 
tences,  in  final  clauses  to  denote  past  purpose,  in  oratio  obliqua  and  after 
eug,  \ikxpi  ov ,  etc. ,  after  historical  tenses.  In  these  different  positions  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  optative  was  the  form  of  the  verb  employed  when  the 
act  or  state  to  be  predicated  was  merely  conceptional,  not  brought  before* 
the  mind  as  actual  either  in  the  present,  past,  or  future,  nor  as  contingent, 
but  as  merely  conceived.  E.  g.  Dem.  4:25,  el  yap  epotro  rig  ****  eItcol^  av , 
‘for  if  anyone  should  ask  ****  you  would  say,’  the  fact  predicated  in 
both  condition  and  conclusion  is  not  predicated  as  actual,  nor  in  any  way 
contingent,  but  as  merely  conceived.  It  is  pure  supposition,  mere  thought 
as  Madvig  says.  So  elsewhere.  For  an  example  of  final  clause  (taken 
at  random)  see  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6,  21,  and  oratio  obliqua  Thucyd.  2 : 13. 
In  the  latter  example  our  English  idiom  has  no  other  form  for  the  clause 
bn  ’A px'^apog  pev  oi  gevog  dy  than  the  blunt  factual  indicative,  that  Archida- 
mus  was  his  friend;  and  if  Thucydides  had  made  the  statement  on  his 
own  authority,  he  would  have  said  ’A px^apog  pev  oi  gevog  yv.  But  he 
attributes  it  to  Pericles,  and  that  carries  it  out  of  the  region  of  actual  fact 
as  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  and  he  employs  the  mood  which  his 
mother  tongue  provides  him  with  to  express  it  separate  from  all  actuality, 
fact  as  it  exists  merely  in  the  conception. 

We  may  call  the  optative  mood,  therefore,  the  mood  of  conceived  fact. 

My  conclusion  accordingly  is,  that  the  distinction  between  the  Greek 
indicative,  subjunctive,  and  optative  moods  is  an  essential  one,  one  of 
kind  and  not  of  degree  merely,  the  indicative  being  in  general  the  mood 
of  actual  fact,  the  subjunctive  that  of  contingent  fact,  and  the  optative  that 
of  conceived  fact. 

And  a  corollary  from  this  would  be  that  the  distinction  between  the 
subjunctive  and  optative  moods  in  conditional  sentences  is  not  one  merely 
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of  degree,  but  of  kind — not  one  merely  of  greater  or  less  vividness,  but  of 
essential  nature,  which  supports  a  position  assumed  in  a  former  paper 
(Trans.  Phil.  Asso.,  1874). 

The  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer’s  Report  reported  that  they 
found  it  correct;  and  it  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  till  8  o’clock  p.  m. 

• 

Evening  Session. — 8  p.  m. 

The  Association  met  after  the  recess.  , 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Professor 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  in  New  York  two  years 
ago,  the  President,  Professor  Harkness,  gave  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  progress  and  results  of  philological  study  during  the  last  century,  in 
which  he  laid  especial  stress  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  comparative 
philology  and  linguistic  science,  and  impressed  upon  the  members  of 
the  Association  the  duty  of  carrying  forward  the  good  work  that  had 
been  begun  by  others.  The  concluding  exhortation  of  that  address  has 
suggested  the  theme  of  this  —  the  Special  Province  of  the  American 
Philologian. 

Many  fields  of  philology  are  as  open  to  Americans  as  to  any  devotees  of 
linguistic  science,  and  some  philological  work  is  peculiarly  our  own.  So 
it  would  be  sheer  laches  in  us  to  resign  the  department  of  American 
languages.  And  although  the  history  of  this  Association  shows  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  this,  the  very  fact  that  so  much  has  been  done,  pledges 
us  to  still  greater  activity  in  this  department,  which  is  always  challenging 
exploration.  As  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America  demand  our  special 
care  by  reason  of  our  local  relations,  so  our  historical  connection  makes 
English  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to  us,  and  American  scholars  have 
done  admirable  work  here,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  the  historical  and 
scientific  study  of  English  has  more  votaries  in  America  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else.  But  outside  of  these  departments,  which  are  ours 
by  local  and  historical  ties,  the  power  of  individual  effort  and  individual 
example  has  been  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Sanskrit  studies  that  have 
made  a  name  all  over  the  world  for  the  distinguished  scholar,  whose 
absence  we  deplore,  and  have  established  the  science  of  comparative 
etymology  in  this  country  on  a  sound  basis.  In  all  the  leading  branches 
of  philological  work  there  are  gratifying  signs  of  life,  and  our  associates 
who  are  pushing  forward  the  study  of  the  Germanic  and  the  Romance 
languages,  and  the  Orientalists  of  this  Association  and  of  our  sister  society 
show  no  lack  of  activity.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospect  is 
not  so  good  for  the  classical  philologian  as  for  those  who  are  at  work  in 
less  crowded  fields,  and  as  they  in  an  especial  manner  need  a  word  of 
encouragement,  this  discourse  is  addressed  especially  to  them.  There  are 
indeed  some  grounds  for  the  despondency  of  the  classical  philologian, 
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who  is  aiming  at  higher  work,  hut  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  The 
preparation  furnished  by  our  schools  and  academies  is  very  defective,  hut 
it  was  a  great  deal  worse  a  few  decades  since.  The  isolation  from  other 
workers  is  chilling,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  entire  as  it  once  was,  and  this 
Association  has  done  much  to  bring  philologians  nearer  to  each  other, 
although  the  intervals  of  meeting  are  so  great.  The  want  of  a  channel  of 
intercommunication  other  than  the  annual  volume  of  transactions  is  one 
cause  why  philological  productivity  is  so  slight  in  this  country,  for  men 
cease  to  produce,  if  there  is  no  outlet  for  production ;  hut  as  soon  as  the 
want  is  properly  presented,  it  will  certainly  be  supplied,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  philological  journal  will  not  and  cannot  long  be  deferred.  The 
most  seridus  drawback  that  we  have  to  encounter  is  the  want  of  apparatus; 
but  perhaps  even  that  is  exaggerated.  In  the  matter  of  occasional  mono¬ 
graphs,  the  increasing  facilities  of  the  book-trade  brings  certainly  as 
many  within  our  reach  as  can  be  procured  in  small  German  towns,  in 
which  excellent  work  is  done  for  all  that ;  and  besides  it  is  unwise  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  these  dissertations,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  written  by  very  young  men  and  have  no  great  scientific  value. 
But  even  if  all  the  literature  were  accessible,  every  edition  of  every 
author,  every  treatise  on  every  subject,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  dull 
the*  freshness  of  appreciation  which  can  only  be  gained  by  direct  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  text — with  the  theme.  The  field  of  antique  literature  is 
vast,  but  it  is  a  narrow  range  as  compared  With  the  continent  of  com¬ 
mentary  and  dissertation,  and  any  competent  man  can  survey  with  his 
own  eyes  large  stretches  of  the  original  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  and 
so  gain  new  points  of  view  as  well  as  new  illustrations  for  the  work  he 
may  have  in  hand.  Let  any  man  try  what  can  be  done  by  close  study  of 
a  text,  and  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  cognate  directions,  before  he  says 
that  Americans  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  repeat  the  references  in 
German  books,  or  at  most  to  run  over  the  indexes  of  German  editions. 

Of  course,  if  in  our  authorship  we  persist  in  treading  the  eternal  round 
of  school-books,  there  will  be  less  room  for  individual  effort,  but  even  in 
the  most  thoroughly  beaten  track  of  classic  literature,  there  is  something 
yet  to  be  settled;  and  if  we  look  at  our  work  from  its  historical  and 
aesthetic  sides,  all  of  it  requires  to  be  done  over  every  few  years.  With 
the  progress  of  social  science,  with  the  advancing  knowledge  of  historical 
evolution,  the  problems  of  antique  culture,  of  antique  legislation,  appear 
in  new  lights.  Not  to  speak  of  the  positive  gain  to  be  derived  from  the 
newly-discovered  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which  are  adding  more  and 
more  definiteness  to  our  conceptions  of  the  antique  world,  and  are  helping 
us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the.  dialectic  life  of  the  classic  languages, 
and  the  cantonal  and  provincial  life  of  the  classic  peoples,  ancient  history 
has  to  be  interpreted  into  terms  of  American  experience;  and  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  say  that  some  phases  of  American  life  enable  us  to 
understand  the  ancients  better  than  some  contemporaries  on  the  other 
side  can  do.  But  apart  from  the  special  aptitude  of  Americans  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  political  and  social  relations  of  antiquity,  due  partly 
to  our  peculiar  endowment,  partly  to  our  peculiar  position,  the  aesthetic 
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problems  involved  in  the  study  of  classical  philology  shift  from  time  to 
time;  the  great  masters  ever  need  new  interpreters.  Even  the  best  work 
done  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  leaves  us  thoroughly  dissatisfied.  Not  only 
is  there  that  sense  of  shortcoming  which  we  feel  in  all  translations,  but 
there  is  often  a  repulsive,  often  a  ludicrous  incongruity,  which  shows  the 
.change  of  aesthetic  basis.  Now  Americans  have  proved  and  are  proving 
every  day  that  they  do  not  lack  acuteness,  subtlety,  delicate  appreciation, 
and  just  comprehension  in  their  literary  criticisms,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  little  independent  treatment  of  the  antique  authors  in  this 
regard.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  consideration  whether  the  exact  study  of 
function — to  use  a  wider  word  than  syntax — may  not  be  destined  to  give 
us  a  firmer  foundation  and  a  clearer  outline  for  the  whole  structure  of 
style  than  would  have  been  thought  possible  some  years  ago.  Indeed  this 
study  of  syntax  or  of  function — comparative  syntax,  historical  syntax — 
is  large  enough  to  occupy  all  the  force  that  classical  philology  can  spare 
for  generations  to  come.  No  index  will  serve  the  turn  of  the  true 
investigator,  because  no  index-maker  can  possibly  anticipate  all  the  points 
of  view  which  the  thoughtful  student  will  assume,  so  that  it  is  simply 
indispensable  that  the  student  shall  have  immediate  vision,  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  authors  themselves,  and  if  a  second-hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  of  little  use  in  this  field  of  study,  it  is  of  no  possible  avail  in  yet 
another  direction — the  exploration  of  the  linguistic  consciousness  of  the 
great  classic  authors — a  direction  in  which  something  yet  remains  to  be 
discovered.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  classical 
philologians  of  America  are  in  nowise  debarred  from  high  scientific 
work,  and  especially  in  the  province  of  grammar,  this  ftpLynog  pa-d-r/paTuv 
as  Boeckh  has  called  it,  may  the  American  philologian  find  abundant 
room  for  the  native  sagacity,  the  unresting  energy,  the  quick  inventiveness 
that  have  distinguished  our  people  in  other  departments  of  science. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  address,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Thursday  morning. 

Thuksday,  July  11. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9  o’clock  a.  m.,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
announcing  the  election  to  membership  of. 

Professor  C.  R.  Hemphill,  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  during 
the  second  week  of  July,  1879. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  the 
next  meeting  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to 
the  members  a  printed  circular,  mentioning  the  place  appointed  for  the 
next  meeting,  and  requesting  each  member  to  send  word,  whether  he 
would  prefer  the  date  appointed,  or  a  later  week  in  July.  [See  page  36.] 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  the  members  a 
printed  circular  embodying  the  substance  of  the  report  presented  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  by  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  next  year  presented 
nominations  as  follows: 

For  President — Professor  J.  B.  Sewall,  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree, 
Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  President  William  C.  Cattell,  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  Easton,  Pa. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Thomas  C.  Murray,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Treasurer — Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  H.  Y. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  Vanderbilt  University,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were  respectively 
nominated. 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  the  Articular  Infinitive  in  Greek.” 

The  use  of  the  articular  infinitive  completes  the  deorganization  of  the 
infinitive  in  Greek.  Deorganized  before,  the  infinitive  had  virtually  become 
an  accusative  to  the  Greek  consciousness,  yet  in  many  of  its  combinations 
retains  traces  of  its  dative  origin.  Indeed  the  dative  of  the  object  for 
which  and  the  accusative  of  result  meet  in  most  of  the  familiar  construc¬ 
tions  of  the  infinitive:  Hot  only  in  case,  however,  but  also  in  tense  there 
must  have  been  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  infinitive  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  oratio  obliqua.  So  the  future  infinitive,  old  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
younger  than  the  other  tenses  of  the  infinitive,  as  the  future  optative  is 
demonstrably  younger  than  the  other  tenses  of  the  optative.  The  connect- 
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ing  link  between  the  verbs  of  creation  (verbs  of  will  and  endeavor),  which 
take  the  abstract  infinitive  (neg.  iitj),  and  the  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking, 
which  take  the  oratio  oUiqua  infinitive  (neg.  ov)  is  formed  by  verbs  of 
swearing,  witnessing,  and  hoping,  in  which  the  use  of  the  negatives  and  of 
the  tenses  seems  to  show  the  transition.  Now  as  the  articular  infinitive  is 
younger  than  the  oratio  obliqua  inf.,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
oratio  obliqua  inf.  would  be  susceptible  of  the  article,  a  point  which  must 
be  admitted  to  some  extent  for  the  articular  inf.  and  av  and  the  articular 
fut.  inf. — both  comparatively  rare  combinations.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  the  articular  infinitive  may  represent  the  contents  of  an  oratio  obliqua 
sentence  without  losing,  however,  its  abstract  character,  which  abstract 
character  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  negative  /4. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive,  the  construction  does  not 
occur  in  Homer,  the  only  apparent  example  (Od.  20,  52)  being  in  apposition 
to  a  demonstrative  article. 

In  Pindar  it  occurs  ten  times — all  except  one  example  being  apparently 
in  the  nom.  but  all  in  such  a  position  as  to  vindicate  a  virtual  accusative 
use. 

In  Aeschylus  the  occurrences  are  one  in  159  verses.  The  cases  are 
chiefly  nominative  and  accusative.  Many  of  the  examples  are  due  to  the 
stereotyped  grouping  of  ro  [it],  to  fir/  ov.  Prepositions  are  very  sparingly 
used.  The  tenses  are  present  and  aorist. 

In  Sophocles  the  occurrences  are  one  in  120  verses.  The  vast  mass 
consists  of  nominatives  and  accusatives ;  there  are  very  few  genitives  and 
datives.  Prepositions  are  used  sparingly.  The  tenses  with  no  exceptions 
worth  considering  are  present  and  aorist.  A  remarkable  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  substantivized  oratio  obliqua  occurs  in  Antig.  235.  6. 

In  Euripides  there  is  a  marked  falling  off ;  but  one  occurrence  in  320 
verses.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  nominatives,  but  the 
genitive  bulks  much  more  largely  than  it  does  in  the  others.  Prepositions 
and  quasi-prepositions  are  not  much  used.  The  tenses  are  present  and 
aorist,  ei'&iv&cu  being  a  practical  present.  There  is  somewhat  more  freedom 
in  the  handling.  The  largest  number  occurs  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 

In  Aristophanes  we  note  an  increase  as  compared  with  Euripides,  one 
occurrence  in  258  verses.  The  bulk  consists  of  nominatives  and  accusa¬ 
tives.  Prepositions  are  not  very  common.  The  tenses  are  present  and 
aorist  ( eiw&evat  being  a  practical  present).  A  large  proportion  of  the  artic¬ 
ular  infinitives  in  Aristophanes  are  purely  deictic  or  anaphoric,  some 
exclamatory,  others  parodic.  The  largest  number  occurs  in  the  latest 
comedy,  the  Plutus. 

Of  the  historians  Herodotus  uses  the  articular  inf.  very  rarely  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Thucydides.  Few  prepositions  are  employed.  Remarkable  is 
the  use  of  avri  directly  with  the  infinitive.  While  the  bulk  of  Thucydides 
is  only  about  six  to  Herodotus’s  seven,  Thucydides  uses  the  articular 
infinitive  with  great  freedom  and  more  than  eight  times  as  often.  All  the 
cases  and  fifteen  different  prepositions  are  freely  used.  Also  all  the  tenses. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  articular  inf.  with  av  and  the  articular 
fut.  inf. 
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In  the  orators  the  usage  varies  greatly,  the  occurrence  to  the  Teubner 


page  being  for 

Lysias,  about  .  .  .  .  .  .  .12 

Andocides  (estimated),  .  .  .  .  .  .20 

Isaeus,  .  .  .  ....  .25 

Aeschines,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .30 

Antiphon  (estimated),  .  .  .  .  .  .50 

Lycurgus,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .60 

Isocrates,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .60 

Deinarchus  (estimated),  .  .  .  .  .  .80 

Demosthenes  (private  orations),  .  .  .  .  .80 

(public  orations),  .  .  .  .  1.25 


The  lowest  average  of  the  undoubted  public  speeches  is  presented  by  the 
Second  Philippic  .87;  the  highest  by  the  First  Olynthiac  2.75.  The  long 
public  speeches  vary  from  1.06  to  1.62.  In  the  private  orations  there  is 
considerable  variation,  the  highest  being  contra  Cononem  1.07,  and  in 
Pantaenetum  1.06,  the  lowest  contra  Galliclem  in  which  there  is  no  occur¬ 
rence. 

Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  next  read  a  paper  on  “Elision,  especially  in  Greek.” 

In  this  paper  the  position  was  taken  that  elision  in  Greek  was  usually 
total. 

1.  The  words  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  elision  were  discussed. 

2.  The  ancients  used  their  terms  carelessly,  and  sometimes  used  the 
same  word  to  denote  both  crasis  and  elision.  The  passage  cited  by 
Corssen  to  prove  partial  elision  really  referred  to  crasis,  as  the  illustration 
shows :  VE gtl  6s  Gvva\oL§rj  6vo  (puvqevrwv  StypTjpevuv  elg  piav  Gv7i,Aaj3i)v  evooig, 
olov  to  ovo pa,  rovvo  pa. 

3.  Discussion  of  Ahrens’  arguments. 

(a) .  Ahrens  says  that  some  words  would  be  unpronounceable  if  elision  were 
total,  as  ecd/ \\  cepv aloxp’,  etc.,  etc.  But  as  he  asserts  that  elision  combines 
two  words,  why  may  they  not  be  combined  by  omitting  the  vowel  and 
pronouncing  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word:  GEp-veTrq*! 

(b) .  Sometimes  a  hiatus  would  remain  “  causing  an  unpleasantness  that 
evidently  is  not  in  it.”  How  does  he  know  there  is  nothing  unpleasant 
in  it?  Compare  Sanskrit  vane  dsit,  vana  ccsit.  But  granted  there  is  no 
offense  in  it;  the  two  words  being  uttered  continuously  would  prevent 
offense  except  such  as  exists  where  two  consecutive  vowels  occur  in  one 
word.  And  there  would  be  great  offense  in  alyd  ed^/cev,  if  we  pronounce 
the  elided  a  a  little  according  to  Ahrens’  theory. 

(c) .  The  scholia  on  ka  Kvparuv  yap  av&ig  av  yahi/v’  opti  were  discussed. 

(< d ).  Ahrens’  interpretation  of  owakoityrj  discussed,  and  ancient  definitions 
cited. 

4.  The  Greeks  allowed  hiatus  in  prose.  They  could  always  neglect 
elision  (in  prose) ;  but  they  could  also  elide  under  certain  conditions. 
Hence  they  had  the  choice  between  the  two.  Not  so  in  Latin,  where 
elision  was  almost  universal  (Cic.  Or.  44,  152).  In  poetry  Greeks  avoided 
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hiatus.  This  restriction  with  the  requirements  of  metre  sometimes  caused 
elision  even  before  a  long  pause.  Then  the  elision  was  only  partial,  and 
sometimes  even  only  apparent;  i.  e.  the  verse  merely  appeared  perfect  to 
the  eye.  Hence  they  felt  at  liberty  either  to  elide  totally  or  partially  as 
circumstances  demanded  (a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  another  paper). 
But  that  vowels  could  be  and  often  were  totally  suppressed,  is  shown  by 
these  considerations : 

{a).  The  aspirate  of  an  initial  vowel  passes  over  to  the  (remaining)  final 
consonant,  as  ef  ryuv'. 

(b) .  The  accent,  when  final,  is  thrown  back,  as  &<r&X,  oeyv'  (words  cited 
by  Ahrens).  Aphaeresis  of  accented  vowels  (aphaeresis  is  partial )  and  the 
Sanskrit  svarita  show  the  possibility  of  accenting  a  reduced  vowel ;  hence 
the  elided  vowel  was  not  merely  reduced.  (Arguments  proving  aphaeresis 
partial,  omitted.)  Analogous  to  svarita  is  Synizesis,  as  Alyvnriovg  (3  syl.) 

(c) .  Diphthongs  are  frequently  elided.  If  the  second  vowel  merely 
combines  with  the  next  vowel,  then  the  first  retains  its  full  quantity. 

(d) .  Such  plays  upon  expressions  as  y\  epavog  =  yepavog  (see  Ahrens  de 
Grasi  et  Aphaeresi,  p.  2)  show  total  elision. 

( e ) .  '07 rdrav,  orav,  yap,  yovv ,  etc. ,  show  that  a  vowel  was  totally  expelled. 
This  happens  in  Latin  much  more  rarely,  as  in  tantopere,  whereas  we  find 
neuter,  deinde,  etc.,  resulting  from  partial  e lision  (for  in  Latin  elision  was 
partial  except  in  -que,  -ve,  -ne). 

(/).  If  elision  had  been  only  a  diminution,  it  would  not  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  rigid  restrictions,  but  would  have  been  more  nearly  universal, 
as  in  Latin. 

5.  But  vowels  were  also  only  partially  elided  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

(a) .  We  find  elision  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  That  we  find  it  also  at 
the  end  of  a  verse  proves  nothing,  for  when  this  happens  the  sense  always 
requires  the  verses  to  be  read  continuously. 

(b) .  Elision  takes  place  between  two  speakers.  Here,  in  fact,  the  elision 
is  entirely  for  the  eye  of  the  reader.  As  the  first  speaker  uttered  his  final 
vowel,  the  second  speaker  began  his  first  syllable,  and  so  a  rapid  exchange 
of  words  is  secured. 

6.  That  elision  was  only  partial  in  Latin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  universal  (Cic.  Or.  44,  152).  In  tantopere,  magnopere,  the  long- 
continued  juxtaposition  led  to  the  suppression,  especially  as  the  vowels  were 
similar.  The  absence  of  crasis  also  proves  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
is  in  cogere,  deerrare,  etc.  In  amatast,  the  quantity  results  from  position,  as 
is  shown  by  “  corrumpere’s  ausus,”  “vendere’s  ausus”  (Tibullus,  I,  9;  53, 
57).  Some  statements  of  grammarians  imply  partial  elision.  Some  late 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  total;  but  their  authority  is  worthless. 
That  -que,  -ve,  -ne  suffered  total  elision  will  appear  in  another  paper. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Savage,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  next  read  a  paper  on  “'P alafiavSvoQ  opKog,  or  Did  the  notion 
of  irreverence  in  swearing  exist  among  the  Greeks?  ” 

This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  Greek  views  of  the  moral  side  of  swearing. 
'Fadajuav &vog  bpnog  is  [the  name  found  in  scholia,  lexica,  etc. ,  of  oaths  by 
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animals  and  plants.  The  reason  given  by  the  scholiasts  is,  a  wish  not  to 
use  the  names  of  gods  in  swearing.  Of  the  passages  in  scholiasts,  etc., 
which  mention  this  oath,  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  sources  of  the 
others,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  521,  and  Schol.  Plat.  Apol.,  21  E.  The 
earliest  appearance  of  the  above-mentioned  reason  is  in  a  fragment  of 
Sosicrates  given  by  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.,  521.  Sosicrates  flourished  not 
later  than  150  b.  c.  It  would  be  expected  that  such  a  notion  as  the 
irreverence  of  swearing  among  pagans  would  be  made  the  most  of  by  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  church.  But  even  the  fathers  do  not  condemn 
swearing  for  that  reason.  Again,  when  the  moral  side  of  swearing  is 
touched  upon  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  grounds  for 
condemnation  are  those  of  the  fathers;  either,  that  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  of  perjury,  or  that  a  man  of  honor  should  on  common 
occasions  expect  his  word  to  be  sufficient.  This  might  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  notion  of  irreverence  (provided  we  thus  interpret  the  words  of 
the  scholiasts)  came  to  them  from  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  for 
this  notion  existed  then  in  that  part  of  the  world,  among  Israelites  and 
Egyptians.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  passages  in  classical  Greek 
authors,  in  whom  the  oath  of  Rhadamanthus  is  found,  leads  to  the  view, 
first,  that  the  names  of  dogs,  geese,  and  plants  were  substituted  reveren¬ 
tially  for  the  names  of  gods  by  some  persons  whose  piety  unhappily  was 
tainted  with  weakness;  and  in  the  second  place  that  such  oaths  gained 
only  the  sneers  of  the  more  enlightened.  Socrates  swears  by  the  dog  and 
th,e  plane-tree,  but  he  also  swears  by  the  gods.  Hence  the  inference  that 
with  Socrates  it  was  not  in  earnest.  In  Aristoph.  Av.,  521,  we  are  told 
that  the  prophet  Lampon  swears  an  oath  by  the  goose,  when  he  has  a  bit  of 
swindling  to  do.  And  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.,  83,  the  speaker  swears  by  the 
dog,  and  calls  Nicostratus  a  dirty  beast  {liaranvyuv).  Hence  in  the  eyes  of 
Aristophanes  this  oath  was  silly.  A  fragment  from  Cratinus  preserved  by 
the  Schol.  Apol.,  21  E.  says  olg  rjv  peyiarog  opuoq  anavn  1 6yu  kvuv.  eneira  xvv' 
fteovg  <T  kcrtywv.  This  makes  it  plain  that  there  were  people  who  swore  by 
dogs  and  geese  instead  of  gods.  We  may  take  the  words  of  the  Scholiasts 
to  mean  reverence,  and  use  them  here.  The  writer  of  the  paper  would 
incline  to  the  view  that  Cratinus’s  mention  of  the  oath  is  satirical. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull. 

Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  then  read  the  last  paper  of  the  session,  “  On  the  Composition 
of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon.” 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  paper  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  certain 
interpolations  removed  or  explained  most  of  the  difficulties  which  abound 
in  the  treatise,  and  restored  the  work  nearly  to  the  form  which  its  author 
gave  it. 

Since  Valckenaer,  few  have  maintained  the  authenticity  of  the  prooe- 
mium  or  the  epilogus ;  but  L.  Dindorf ,  in  the  last  critical  edition  (Oxford 
’66)  thinks  that  sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  brought  forward  to  decide 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  treatise  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
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all  the  critics  seem  to  have  assailed  or  defended  the  Xenophonticity  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  and  on  general  grounds. 

So  much  of  Xenophon’s  life  was  spent  on  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Peloponnesus  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  large  number  of 
poetic  and  dialectic  words  in  his  writings.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  unusual  words  in  the  Cynegeticus.  But 
the  characteristics  of  his  style  are  well  known.  We  have  from  his  pen 
voluminous  works  on  varied  subjects  and  written  at  every  period  of  his 
life. 

In  this  opusculum  one  peculiarity  of  style  to  be  noticed  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Asyndeta.  Xenophon  is  not  averse  to  the  rhetorical  employ¬ 
ment  of  Asyndeton  as  Hist.  Graec.  iv.  8,  19 —eu&ovvto,  kpaxovro,  clkektuvov , 
a'KE'd-vrjGKov  and  even  where  there  is  less  animation,  as  Anab.  vi.  1.  6,  the 
Greeks  at  KdArcr/g  Aip'f/v  are  said  to  plunder  nvpovg  ml  tcpidag,  olvov,  botcpia, 
psWivag,  cvm.  But  in  all  of  Xenophon’s  larger  works  there  are  not  so  many 
examples  as  in  this  one  treatise  and  none  like  those  in  Cyn.  v.  30.  cf.  also 
rv.  1  and  vi.  1. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  ix.  1,  slvai  and  x.  1 
murr/odai.  In  v.  15  we  have  lapfiavsiv  tho  no  XPV  or  Sel  has  been  used  in 
the  chapter.  In  most  cases  a  direction  is  clearly  implied,  and  the  infinitive 
must  depend  on  the  general  idea  of  advice  which  pervades  the  work,  and 
which  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  n.  2 :  oaa  de  ml  ola  dsl  TxapeGnevaGpEvov 
eA’&eIv  etc'  avro  typaoa)  ml  avra  ml  rr/v  Emorr/pr/v  Enaorov.  But  it  is  more  than 
seven  pages  after  this  that  the  first  example  of  the  unusual  infinitive  occurs. 

The  paper  next  noticed  the  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  prepositions  in 
this  treatise.  Beginning  with  1. 18,  the  part  of  the  work  most  Xenophontic 
in  character,  forty-six  of  the  first  one  hundred  verbs  are  compounded  with 
prepositions — nearly  the  proportion  in  Xenophon’s  larger  works — while  in 
Chap,  v.,  fifty-eight  of  the  first  one  hundred  verbs  are  so  compounded, 
often  with  no  sensible  difference  of  meaning  from  the  simple  verbs. 
Further,  an  unusual  number  of  verbs  are  compounded  with  two  or  more 
prepositions;  and  the  same  preposition  is  repeated  with  the  noun  about 
ten  times  as  frequently  as  on  the  same  number  of  pages  in  the  Memorabilia 
or  Cyropaedia.  This  indicates,  of  course,  a  later  authorship  for  the 
passages  where  such  peculiarities  are  found.  The  preposition  is  sometimes 
irregularly  omitted,  as  rv.  9 ;  elg  ra  opr/  TcoXXaiug,  radsspya  r/rrov. 

Aid  with  the  genitive  is  noticeable  in  hi.  5 :  diarpkxovci  did  rov  Ixvovg. 
Cf.  iv.  3 :  7r poiruaav  did  rov  Ixvovg ,  also  vi.  22  and  x.  16.  The  use  of  psragv 
is  not  Xenophontic  in  v.  8  arco'&Ev  tcoXv,  pmpdv ,  pe ra£v  rovrov ,  cf.  iv.  1. 

Another  particle  to  be  noticed  is  ore.  Never  used  by  Xenophon,  it  is 
found  here  four  times,  v.  8  and  20,  ix.  8  and  20. 

The  use  of  the  plural  of  abstract  nouns  was  noted,  e.  g.  n.  7:  aavppErpoi 
ra  tv  a  xi/  rrpdg  ra  pr/Kr/.  in.  3 :  a  afo/pal  ra  ddr/.  iv.  1 :  ra  pEyE’&rj  pEragi)  paiipav 
ml  (dpaxeuv.  The  omission  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  specially  with  pinrd) 
and  its  compounds,  is  unusual.  The  use  of  periphrastic  expressions,  most 
frequently  with  exsiv,  as  rv.  8 :  ixovaai  Earwoav  nr\  was  noticed. 

These  peculiarities  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  common  in  a  later  age, 
and  where  many  of  them  are  found  in  any  passage  they  afford  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  later  authorship  than  Xenophon. 
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The  result  of  the  investigation  is  as  follows:  Xenophon  began  with  I.  18. 
After  II.  8  there  is  a  long  interpolation  reaching  to  VI.  7.  After  VI.  16 
six  §§  are  inserted  by  the  reviser.  Chap.  VII  is  genuine  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  short  clauses  and  most  of  §§  5  and  8.  Chap.  VIII  is 
doubtful.  Chap.  IX  has  interpolated  §§  8-10,  13-16,  19-20.  In  Chap.  X 
§§  4-18  and  part  of  §  22  are  late.  Chap.  XI  presents  few  peculiarities  of 
style,  but  the  unusual  use  of  //era  §  3,  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  Xeno¬ 
phon’s.  Moreover  our  author  is  accustomed  to  write  from  his  personal 
experiences,  of  which  there  are  few  traces  here.  Chap.  XII  may  well  be 
genuine  as  far  as'  §  16  where  the  original  work  ends. 

This  scheme  assigns  to  Xenophon  less  than  half  of  the  work  before  us, 
but  it  removes  or  explains  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  and  leaves  us  a 
more  systematic  treatise  with  a  beginning,  an  end,  and  a  well-ordered 
middle.  It  deprives  us  of  Xenophon’s  authority  for  some  stories  which 
savor  more  of  Aelian,  and  removes  many  sentences  full  of  unnatural 
rhetoric,  but  does  not  remove  anything  in  which  the  style  of  Xenophon  is 
marked. 

Who  the  interpolator  was  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  inquire.  He  evidently 
lived  before  the  time  of  Arrian,  as  the  prooemium  is  referred  to  by  the 
latter  author.  He  seems  to  have  changed  the  original  text  in  but  a  few 
places,  generally  contenting  himself  with  inserting  whole  sections  or 
longer  passages. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  for  the  use  of  this  Opera  Hall,  and  for 
their  courteous  attentions  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Association,  at  1.30  o’clock,  p.  m.,  adjourned. 


Chaeles  J.  Buckingham,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  the  American  Philological  Association, 

July  10,  1877-July  8,  1878. 
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The  Executive  Committee  herewith  announce,  in  accordance 
with  the  votes  of  the  members  communicating  with  the  Secretary 
[see  p.  24],  that  the  Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  15,  1879, 
at  3  o’clock  p.  m. 

Members  intending  to  read  papers  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 
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Newport,  R.  I.,  Tuesday,  July  15,  1879. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3  o’clock 
p.m.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Rogers  High  School,  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Jotham  B.  Sewall,  of  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree,  Mass. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  His  Excellency  Governor 
Y an  Zandt,  to  which  the  President  replied. 

Mr.  Sewall  announced  the  death  of  the  Secretary,  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Murray,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  of  the 
same  institution,  to  serve  in  his  stead  from  March  until  the  next 
election  of  officers. 

The  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  presented  his 
report,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year. 
[See  p.  38.] 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam  and  Professor 
J.  M.  Garnett  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

The  Secretary  pro  tempore ,  Professor  Lanman,  presented  a  report 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  announcing  the  prompt  publication 
of  the  Transactions  for  1878,  and  the  election  to  membership  of 

Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  ; 
Professor  Walter  Q.  Scott,  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Rev. 
Ambrose  J.  Faust,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.C.  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ander¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

On  motion,  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  C.  H.  Toy, 
and  Professor  P.  A.  March  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  resolutions  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Professor  Murray. 

On  motion,  Professor  F.  A.  March,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham, 
and  Colonel  John  R.  Leslie  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
the  hours  for  the  sessions. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Hr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York,  on  “  The 
Critical  and  Rhetorical  Labors  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and 
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the  Ars  Rhetorica.”  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  it  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

I.  The  extant  rhetorical  and  critical  works  of  Dionysius  were  all  writ¬ 
ten  at  Rome,  with  one  probable  exception.  They  are  not  a  continuous 
and  systematic  exposition  of  rhetorical  theory  and  practice,  but  detached 
treatises  illustrating  the  mature  convictions  and  tenets  of  the  practical 
teacher.  Mr.  Sihler  endeavored  to  explain  the  principles  and  practices 
therein  embodied.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  important  is  the  Atticism  of 
Dionysius,  the  rigorous  and  absolute  exclusion  of  any  models  but  the 
standard-bearers  of  classic  Attic  prose,  of  the  century  from  Andocides  to 
Demosthenes.  The  practical  instruction  of  Dionysius  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  merged  into  literary  criticism.  His  criticism,  again,  to  be  appreciated, 
must  be  judged  from  the  one-sided,  practical  (non-historical)  stand-point 
of  its  author.  The  degree  of  suitableness  of  the  several  classic  Attic 
authors  for  practical  imitation  and  the  purposes  of  rhetorical  culture 
seems  to  have  served  as  the  basis  of  Dionysius’  canon.  This  explains 
his  strictures  on  the  orations  in  Thucydides,  on  the  fullness  and  poetical 
flights  of  Plato,  and  on  the  padding  and  the  monotonous  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Isocratean  periods. 

What  we  may  call  the  system  of  Dionysius  was  then  set  forth:  viz.,  1. 
His  ovv&EGig  or  construction,  rising  from  the  analysis  of  sounds  and  the 
metrical  consideration  of  prosody  in  prose  to  that  of  clauses  and  periods ; 
2.  His  diction  and  vocabulary  ( ovdyara ). 

II.  Yery  many  critics  have  denied  the  Dionysian  authorship  of  the 
so-called  Ars  Rhetorica.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  detached  pieces  referring 
exclusively  to  the  epideictic  kind  of  oratory.  It  holds  in  high  esteem  the 
models  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  The  former  of  these  is  often  imitated  in 
minute  terms  and  phrases,  and  even  Demosthenes  is  made  an  imitator  of 
Plato. 

Mr.  Sihler  suggested  that  the  Ars  may  have  been  a  performance  of  the 
younger  years  of  Dionysius,  written  in  his  Greek  home  (this  piece  alone  is 
dedicated  to  a  man  bearing  a  Greek  name);  and  that  the  Lysianic  and 
Demosthenean  standard  influencing  the  other  and  later  writings  of  Dion¬ 
ysius  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to  his  association  and  close  cooperation 
with  the  Atticist  and  purist,  Caecilius  of  Calacte. 

Mr.  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Ideological  Etymology  as  a  distinct  Method  in  Philology.” 

Mr.  Andrews’  paper  concerned  the  classification  of  words  on  the  basis 
of  the  Ideas  which  they  express.  He  stated  as  a  fact  that  from  Jacob 
Grimm  to  August  Fick,  the  opposite  method  of  etymology,  that  of  classi¬ 
fying  words  upon  the  basis  of  their  phonetic  structure  and  affiliations, 
had  exclusively  prevailed,  as  if  there  were  no  other  possible  method. 
Still,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  every  etymological  process 
has  two  factors,  or  concerns  itself  with  two  things:  first,  the  words  in 
question,  as  phonetic  structures  or  bundles  of  sounds;  and  secondly,  the 
deas  involved,  the  meanings  of  the  words ;  and  that  either  of  these  two 
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may  be  given  the  first  rank,  and  the  other  be  subordinated  to  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  two  elementary  methods  of  etymologizing  possible, 
besides  an  ulterior  compound  method  resulting  from  the  coaction  of  the 
former  two. 

For  example,  break,  breech,  and  brag  are  three  words  which  have  a 
certain  double  relation  to  each  other :  first,  phonetically,  which  is  pointed 
out  when  we  say  that  k,  ch,  and  g  are  consonant  sounds  capable  of  being 
Interchanged  by  certain  phonetic  laws  (and  so  of  the  vowels,  ea,  ee,  and 
a) ;  so  that  one  or  another  of  these  words  is,  presumably,  an  earlier  form, 
and  the  other  two  later,  and  derived  from  it.  This  is  the  prevalent,  and 
what  we  may  call  the  Historical,  Physical,  or  German  Method  of  etymo¬ 
logical  investigation. 

But  we  may  consider  the  whole  matter  from  the  opposite  point  of  view, 
thus :  A  breach  is  something  brok-Qn,  or  which  has  undergone  the  process 
of  breaking.  Breach  is,  therefore,  a  derivative  idea  from  break,  and  the 
phonetic  similarity  of  the  two  words  may  be  incidentally  alluded  to,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  natural  alliance  of  the  two  ideas.  So,  to  brag  is  to 
break  out,  to  throw  one's  self  into  notice  (Lat.  jacto),  and  the  similarity  of 
the  word  brag  to  breach  and  break  may  be  again  incidentally  brought  in, 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  natural  or  inherent  alliance  of  the  three  ideas. 
This  latter  method,  which  deals  with  the  nature  and  affiliations  of  ideas  or 
meanings,  as  embodied  in  words,  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  of  the 
phonetic  phenomena  of  the  words  as  secondary,  is  the  New  Method  now 
proposed,  which  Mr.  Andrews  calls  Ideological  or  Psychical,  or  again, 
the  American  Method.  In  this  latter  case,  there  is  a  distinct  place  for  a 
Science  of  Ideology,  as  underlying  and  controlling  the  study  of  the  higher 
aspects  of  Etymology ;  but  an  Ideology,  still,  studied  and  perfected  through 
the  reflex  potency  of  the  direct  study  of  words,  and  hence  not  merely 
metaphysical,  but  distinctly  philological. 

Mr.  Andrews  does  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  term  American 
Method  has  reference  to  himself  (and  his  own  nationality)  as  the  first  to 
propound  it,  as  a  distinct  method;  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  merits,  in 
this  regard,  of  Noah  Webster,  who  somewhat  unconsciously  inaugurated 
it  when  he  reduced  the  meanings  of  the  verbs  of  the  English  and  allied 
languages  to  thirty-four  in  number  (see  Introduction  to  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary).  Mr.  Andrews,  taking  his  departure  from  this  spontaneous  first 
effort,  of  Webster,  in  the  right  direction,  analyzes  and  further  generalizes 
his  thirty-four  classes  of  ideas,  reducing  them  all  to  no  more  than  three 
grand  major  classes:  1.  The  idea  of  division  or  apartness-  (of,  off,  from), 
Spencer’s  Differentiation ;  2.  The  idea  of  unity  or  togetherness  (at,  to,  with), 
Spencer’s  Integration ;  and,  3.  The  idea  of  transition  or  vacillation  between 
these  two  (over,  through,  across,  between). 

The  gist  or  core  of  Mr.  Andrews’  paper,  which  was  long  and  elaborate, 
dealing  extensively  with  the  Indo-European  Roots,  is  contained  in  the  two 
following  propositions : 

I.  The  Prepositions  (as  the  words  of  Relation)  contain  in  themselves 
or  represent  all  the  primitive  ideas,  from  which  are  derived  the  meanings  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  speech  (or  words  in  language). 
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II.  The  Prepositions  themselves,  though  very  few  in  all  languages, 
are  nevertheless  susceptible  of  being  reduced,  in  respect  to  their  meanings, 
to  a  very  much  smaller  group,  ending,,  indeed,  in  the  absolutely  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  of  and  at  (or  from  and  to),  and  their  hinge-wise 
connection  with  each  other  (between,  etc.). 

A  recess  was  then  taken  from  5  until  8  o’clock. 

i 

Newport,  Tuesday,  July  15,  1879. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  8.15. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Jotham  B.  Sewall. 

After  some  congratulatory  words  by  way  of  introduction,  “Our  Duty 
to  our  Mother  Tongue,”  was  announced  as  subject. 

First.  As  to  its  purity.  Ought  we  to  labor  for  it?  We  wish  to  speak 
a  pure  language  and  to  maintain  its  purity.  But  what  does  “purity  of 
the  English  language  ”  mean?  If  we  mean  by  it  freedom  from  admixture 
with  other  languages,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  English  language  by  itself,  simple  and  pure.  From  the  time  when 
it  could  first  properly  be  called  “the  English  language,”  it  has  been  a 
composite.  Trench’s  estimate  is  sixty  parts  Anglo-Saxon,  thirty  Latin, 
five  Greek,  and  five  parts  from  other  languages.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the 
chief  part.  The  other  parts  have  been  added  and  assimilated,  a  process 
not  of  a  moment  and  then  done,  but  still  going  on  and  always  to  go  on  as 
long  as  English-speaking  people  are  active-minded  and  inventive,  and 
come  to  need  terms  which  their  own  tongue  does  not  supply.  The  purity 
of  the  English  language,  therefore,  does  not  require  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  admission  of  words  from  a  foreign  source,  nor  to  the  formation  of 
new  ones.  Indeed,  it  would  be  useless,  because  a  resistance  of  the  law  of 
growth.  A  needed  word,  or  an  apt  one,  must  and  will  come.  All  that 
can  be  meant  by  “purity  of  the  English  language,”  besides  this,  is  freedom 
from  pedantry,  vulgarisms,  and  barbarisms,  and  its  correct  use,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  and  full  enunciation  as  a  written  and  spoken  language.  And  for 
this,  obviously,  it  is  important  to  labor. 

Second.  As  to  its  restoration.  By  this  is  meant  the  bringing  forward 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  to  such  predominance  as  to  displace  the  other 
elements  as  far  as  possible — indeed,  completely.  The  advocates  of  restora¬ 
tion  wish  to  bring  back  and  re-instate  the  language  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great  as  the  English  language,  and  banish  Latin,  Greek,  and 
all  other  elements  from  use.  There  arise  two  questions:  Can  it  be  done? 
and,  Is  it  desirable?  As  to  the  first,  a  work  so  completely  revolutionary 
would  seem  impossible.  Not  that  the  laws  of  the  growth  and  change  of 
language  would  have  to  be  set  aside,  but  that  the  manipulation  required 
is  a  greater  one  than  could  possibly  be  brought  into  exercise.  Something, 
mfich  indeed,  is  possible  if  desirable.  The  law  of  stimulus  avails  here  as 
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well  as  elsewhere,  and  influence  can  be  exerted  upon  language  for  its 
growth  and  change  as  upon  other  things.  An  eminent  illustration  of  this 
is  the  act  of  Edward  III.  (whereby  English  was  substituted  for  Norman- 
French  in  law  use),  and  its  result.  If  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
Early  English  should  arise  and  the  English  language  should  take  a  more 
important  place  in  the  studies  of  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  the 
knowledge  thus  more  commonly  acquired  would  put  the  earlier  language 
back  within  more  common  reach,  and  familiarity  with  its  store  of  words 
would  tend  to  bring  back  into  use  all  such  as  were  apt  and  needed ;  and  if 
it  proved  as  available  a  source  for  new  terms  as  the  Greek  or  Latin,  it 
would  naturally  be  so  employed.  We  resort  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  new 
words,  not  so  much  because  they  are  a  superior  store-house  of  material, 
but  because  their  superior  place  in  our  methods  of  education  has  made 
them  more  familiar  and  put  them  within  easier  reach.  Is  it  then  desir¬ 
able?  The  revolutionary  work,  aimed  at  by  some  is  not  desirable.  There 
is  neither  reason  nor  sense  in  shutting  ourselves  out  from  other  stores  and 
denying  ourselves  the  liberty  of  borrowing  and  assimilating  from  other 
languages,  if  we  wish.  Why  deny  the  discoverer  and  the  scientist  their 
resource  in  the  Greek,  or  refuse  to  accept  so  apt  a  word  as  canon  from  the 
Spanish,  or  even  taboo  from  the  savages  of  Polynesia?  We  shall  not  all 
allow  that  the  contributions  to  the  English  from  other  languages  have  not 
been  an  enrichment  rather  than  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  has  not  some¬ 
thing  been  lost  which  it  would  be  well  to  regain,  and  is  there  not  a  labor 
in  this  direction  worth  performing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  riches  of 
strength  and  beauty  which  once  dwelt  in  the  tongue?  From  the  nature 
of  things,  the  language  of  the  tenth  century  could  not  be  the  language  of 
the  nineteenth,  and  the  labor  to  make  it  so  would  be  an  attempt  to  do  the 
impossible.  There  was,  however,  an  undue  influence  exerted  upon  the 
language  from  exterior  sources:  first,  through  the  Norman  conquest;  and 
secondly,  through  the  advent  of  the  “new  learning,”  to  the  detriment  of 
the  language  as  the  language  of  the  English.  There  was  a  loss  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  side,  and  while  we  take  the  position  that  purity  does  not 
require  of  us  unyielding  resistance  to  the  income  of  foreign  words,  we 
may  also  take  the  position  that  we  may  well  labor  to  recover  what  has 
been  lost.  No  one  needs  to  be  convinced  that  simplicity,  strength,  and 
beauty  Will  be  gained  by  the  recovery  of  old  English  words. 

Third.  As  to  its  orthography.  There  ia  nbed  of  reform.  Our  orthog¬ 
raphy  ia  truly  a  kakography.  What  ar  the  objectiona  to  reform?  Nun, 
save  prejudit?  and  inertia.  But  ttreae  ar  great  obstaclea.  They  will  yield 
only  to  rationally  directed  and  unremitted  effort.  Sumfhing  will  bb  gaind 
perhaps  by  thb  introduction  of  new  charactera  for  sounda  repreaented  by 
several  lettera.  Sumfhing  too  may  bb  dun  by  returning  to  thb  original 
spelling  of  w«urda  whieh  hav  been  corrupted. 

Fourth.  As  to  its  study.  Our  mother  tongue  has  not  the  place  it  ought 
to  have  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  ought  to  have  a 
place  of  equal  importance  with  any.  Considering  it  as  a  language,  and 
its  stores  of  history,  poetry,  oratory,  etc. ,  why  should  not  a  man  of  equal 
abilities  be  able  to  do  as  much  with  it  for  himself  as  Demosthenes  did  for 
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himself  with  his  mother  tongue?  In  these  days  of  March,  Morris,  Skeat, 
and  others,  there  is  no  want  of  means  and  instrumentalities.  Aside  from 
the  direct  results  which  it  is  easy  to  see  would  flow  from  the  study  of 
English  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  exactness  which  are  now  given 
to  G-reek  and  Latin  as  to  discipline  and  culture,  obvious  arguments  in  its 
favor  are  to  be  found  in  the  aid  thus  furnished  to  the  work  in  behalf  of 
purity,  restoration,  and  reform  of  orthography.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
how,  beginning  with  a  historical  study  of  the  language,  a  logically  con¬ 
nected  and  well-defined  course  might  be  laid  out,  embracing  literature, 
rhetoric,  and  logic,  and  ending  in  these. 

Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
then  read  a  paper  “  On  some  Passages  of  the  Odyssey.” 

It  has  appeared  to  some  weak  and  pointless  to  tell  Nausicaa,  C  35,  either 
that  she  is  a  Phaeacian,  or  that  she  is  noble,  and  this- consideration  has  led 
Bekker  to  omit  the  line.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  argued  in  this  paper  that 
the  poet  had  composed  the  line  for  the  specific  purpose  of  hinting  that  the 
princess  was  wooed  by  native  suitors  and  those  only,  and  thus  to  intimate 
at  this  early  stage  how  distasteful  they  are  to  her,  and  the  effect  which  the 
coming  of  Odysseus  may  produce.  For,  the  distinction  in  Greece  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  royal  family  was  so  broad  a  one  in  the  Homeric 
period  that  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  contract  a  marriage  only  with 
royalty  beyond  their  own  borders,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  reigning 
families  of  Europe  at  the  present  day.  Since  Phaeacian  manners  and 
customs  are  essentially  Greek,  simply  a  trifle  more  god-favored  and  effemi¬ 
nate,  the  same  custom  may  be  supposed  to  obtain  in  Scheria.  Indeed, 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  royal  family. 
Nausithous,  a  grandson  of  the  king  of  the  Giants,  becomes  king  of  the 
Phaeacians  perhaps  by  marriage,  as  Menelaus  obtains  the  throne  in  Sparta. 
His  son  Rhexenor  may  likewise  have  married  from  a  distance  before  their 
removal  to  Scheria,  but  he  dies  young,  leaving  an  only  child,  Arete. 
Soon  after,  the  migration  probably  took  place  to  their  isolated  home  in 
Scheria,  and  there  Alcinous,  loath  to  wed  among  the  aristocracy,  in  time, 
partly  driven  by  the  custom  and  their  isolation,  matches  with  royalty  by 
espousing  his  niece  Arete.  Compare  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Aeolus, 
k  5-7.  Two  sons  of  Alcinous  have  taken  wives  in  Scheria,  but  there  was 
no  other  resource  if  they  were  to  be  married  at  all.  Yet  there  remains  a 
lingering  hope  in  the  family  that  for  the  only  daughter,  the  darling  of 
them  all,  some  Nausithous  may  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  Providence, 
and  she  may  thus  be  rescued  from  the  nobles  she  despises,  and  sustain  the 
dignity  of  her  station.  It  is  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  line  in  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  disclose  by  reminding  us  that  she  is  wooed  by  native  suitors, 
and  if  so,  it  is  far  from  weak  and  pointless,  since  it  explains  the  uttered 
wish  of  the  princess,  £  244-5,  that  Odysseus  might  remain  and  become  her 
husband — lines  which  were  rejected  by  Aristarchus  as  too  bold  to  suit  the 
maidenly  character  of  Nausicaa;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are 
spoken  to  her  attendants,  and  the  position  of  the  group  is  such  that  they 
are  quite  out  of  earshot  of  Odysseus.  The  thought  of  her  approaching 
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marriage  is  continually  before  her,  and  is  naturally  a  subject  of  frequent 
conversation  between  herself  and  her  maids.  The  change  wrought  in  the 
squalid  sea- waif  has  been  so  wondrous  that  he  must  needs  have  been  sent 
by  Heaven  to  their  land,  a  thought  which  awakens  at  once  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  the  one  looked  for  to  bring  her  deliverance  from  an  alliance 
beneath  her  dignity.  He  has  already  hinted  his  former  importance  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  poems  to  find  the  outer  comeliness 
taken  to  argue  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  worth,  which  in  this  case 
have  been  proved  as  well  by  his  speech  as  by  his  bearing  throughout.  All 
this  conspires  to  present  the  thought  to  her  in  the  light  of  a  possibility, 
and  the  frankness  of  her  nature  reveals  it  to  her  companions,  but  the  poet 
has  been  careful  that  it  shall  not  reach  the  ears  of  Odysseus. 

Again,  closely  connected  with  these  two  passages  are  the  lines  £  276-88, 
which  were  likewise  rejected  by  some  of  the  ancient  commentators  for  the 
same  reason  as  244^-5.  But  Goethe,  with  his  true  poetic  instinct  and  clear 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  has  divined  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  maiden,  and  vindicated  both  the  passage  and  the  purpose  of 
the  elder  poet.  Besides  a  frankness  and  a  naivete  so  open  that  the  thoughts 
which  spring  in  the  heart  fall  naturally  from  the  lips,  Homer  here  develops 
more  fully,  though  covertly  and  by  the  dramatic  method,  that  predilection 
for  Odysseus  which  has  already  been  seen  to  be  springing  up  in  the  maiden’s 
breast.  It  is  this  first  feeling  of  love  which  makes  her  so  sensitive  to 
the  thought  of  the  gossiping  tongue  that  would  couple  her  name  with 
Odysseus,  and  the  poet  with  consummate  art  has  veiled  it  carefully  by 
causing  the  maiden  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  another  what  she  censures  in 
her  words,  though  she  wishes  in  her  heart.  An  engaging  forwardness  is 
thus  rescued  from  the  verge  of  boldness  by  an  expedient  which  Pope 
declares  to  be  “an  instance  of  the  great  art  of  Homer  in  saying  every¬ 
thing  properly.”  These  lines,  too,  contain  as  a  whole  the  strongest  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  of  the  theory  advanced  on  35.  Nitzsch  would  retain 
the  remainder  of  the  passage,  while  disposed  to  reject  280-1;  but  these  are 
exactly  to  the  point.  Despairing  of  a  release  from  the  threatened  indig¬ 
nity,  the  maiden’s  prayer  turns  even  to  the  gods.  Hor  need  such  a  prayer 
be  considered  as  presumptuous  on  her  part.  Poseidon  himself  is  her 
great-grandfather,  and  the  gods  are  wont  to  come  familiarly  to  fraternize 
and  feast  with  the  Phaeacians  who  are  of  their  kin.  The  poet  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  sea-nymph  Thetis  as  married  to  Peleus  and  living  for  many 
years  in  his  palace,  would  surely  feel  no  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  such  a 
union  among  the  semi-divine  Phaeacians.  In  fact  we  have  a  similar 
prayer  from  the  Greek  Antiope  of  the  Odyssey,  A  261. 

Lastly,  7]  311-16  was  discussed.  These  six  lines  fell  under  the  suspicions 
of  Aristarchus,  and  doubtless  because  of  Alcinous’  startling  offer  of  his 
daughter’s  hand  to  a  total  stranger;  but  the  king  is  plainly  quite  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  commanding  presence  and  bearing  of  his  guest,  and  by  the 
eloquence  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  he  has  displayed.  His  high  station 
in  life  has  been  directly  asserted,  and  the  immortality  which  Calypso  de¬ 
signed  for  him  argued  a  lofty  lineage  befitting  such  a  fate  and  such  a  love. 
His  sentiments  have  already  met  the  approval  of  the  courtiers,  and 
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though  Alcinous  dissents  from  the  thought  that  he  might  he  angered  at 
Odysseus’  return  with  Nausicaa,  yet  he  respects  and  approves  the  delicacy 
that  prompted  the  action  of  the  hero,  to  the  degree  that  he  feels  assured 
that  Odysseus’  feelings  are  at  one  with  his  hearing  and  eloquence.  To 
infer  kingly  station  in  a  stranger  from  his  appearance  and  comportment 
only  is  not  confined  to  the  impetuous  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey;  cf.  d  63,  v 
223,  o)  253.  A  fair  parallel  to  the  case  of  Alcinous  was  cited  from  the 
Gaelic  poem  of  “  Evir-allen,”  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  hy  Baron 
de  Harold  in  Ireland  and  translated  hy  him.  That  Alcinous  believes 
Odysseus  to  be  no  impostor,  but  the  hero  his  words  and  appearance  pro¬ 
claim,  he  tells  us  himself  A  363-7.  When  to  all  this  there  is  added  the 
strong  predilection  to  a  foreign  marriage  with  royalty,  the  offer  from  so 
impetuous  a  person  loses  its  startling  features,  and  becomes  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man.  That  the  offer  is  not  pressed  is  doubtless  due 
to  a  strong  gesture  of  dissent  from  Odysseus  at  v  315.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  it  later,  and  on  the  following  day  it  is  assumed  by  king  and  court  that 
Odysseus  has  a  wife  and  family,  The  princess,  too,  has  settled  back  to 
the  same  conviction,  and  her  few  simple  words  of  parting  are  tinged  with 
the  melancholy  of  a  shattered  hope,  though  her  dream  had  been  all  too 
short  to  leave  a  sting  behind.  Homer  has  not  handled  this  episode  as 
many  a  follower  of  his  has  done.  Here  we  have  no  Medea,  no  Dido,  no — 
but  their  name  is  legion.  It  was  quite  within  his  purpose  to  enthrall  us 
with  his  beautiful  creation  of  the  Phaeacians,  but  it  must  in  no  wise 
thwart  the  grander  scheme  of  his  greater  epic. 

In  relation  to  the  theory  advanced  this  much  was  claimed :  For  three 
long-suspected  passages  it  supplies  a  thread  that  runs  through  them  all, 
knitting  them  together  into  unity  and  coherence,  and  connecting  them 
back  to  a  fourth  to  which  it  gives  a  weight  and  significance  that  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated,  standing  where  it  does  and  striking  the  key¬ 
note  of  so  many  strains  throughout  the  whole  episode. 

The  committee  on  the  hours  of  meeting  reported.  The  report 
was  accepted  with  slight  amendment,  so  that  the  hours  were  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows:  from  9  o’clock  to  1 ;  from  4  to  6;  and  from  8  to  10. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning. 

Newport,  Wednesday,  July  16,  1879. 

Morning-  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9.20  a.  m.,  the  President, 
Mr.  Sewall,  in  the  chair. 

The  appointed  committee  presented  the  following  resolution 
commemorative  of  the  late  Professor  Murray,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

The  American  Philological  Association  desire  to  give  expression  to 
their  sense  of  the  eminent  services  of  their  late  Secretary,  Professor 
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Thomas  Chalmers  Murray,  and  to  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  untimely  death.  * 
From  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  this  Association  Professor 
Murray  showed  on  every  occasion  the  utmost  readiness  to  further  the 
interests  of  our  body,  and  as  Secretary  distinguished  himself  by  his 
promptness,  his  accuracy,  and  his  uniform  kindness.  A  scholar  of  rare 
attainments,  an  investigator  of  great  acuteness  and  excellent  balance,  an 
admirable  expositor  of  the  results  of  his  studies,  a  teacher  of  unusual 
power  and  suggestiveness,  Professor  Murray  seemed  destined  to  eminence 
in  his  chosen  department;  but  by  the  members  of  this  Association  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  especially  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
and  his  winning  and  self-sacrificing  courtesy.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Professor  Murray  be 
entered  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family. 

The  Secretary  announced,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  election  of  six  new  members: 

Mr.  John  Tetlow,  Girls’  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Wilfred  H. 
Munro,  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  George 
W.  Ingraham,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  1ST.  Y. ;  Mr.  Benjamin  I. 
Wheeler,  Providence  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mr.  Edwin  De 
Merritte,  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

On  motion,  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge, 
and  Professor  E.  P.  Crowell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nom¬ 
inate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  Professor  L.  R.  Packard,  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour, 
and  Professor  Samuel  Hart  were  appointed  a  committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  suitable  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Na/ture  of  Caesura.” 

1.  Caesura  serves  two  general  purposes:  (a)  in  long  verses  it  gives  the 
reciter  an  opportunity  to  inhale,  but  falling  in  the  midst  of  a  foot  prevents 
him  from  taking  too  much  time ;  and  (b)  it  serves  as  a  vinculum  to  hold 
the  twTo  portions  of  the  verse  together,  and  does  not  separate  them.  In 
short  verses,  the  latter  is  the  chief  office  of  caesura,  and  hence  it  can  fall 
between  words  closely  connected:  between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  e.  g., 
Theb.  15;  between  the  verb  and  its  object,  ibid.  270;  between  an  adjective 
and  its  substantive,  ibid.  18;  between  the  article  and  its  substantive, 
Philoct.  964;  after  a  preposition,  Oed.  Rex  615 ;  after  on,  Iph.  in  Taur. 
684;  before  pev,  yap,  etc.,  Orest.  360;  even  before  an  enclitic,  a  break 
is  better  than  no  caesura,  e.g.,  Ion  574;  and  in  other  similar  positions  it 

*  Mr.  Murray  was  Professor  of  Shemitic  Languages  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
After  an  illness  of  a  week,  he  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th  of  March,  1879,  aged  29  years. 
He  left  in  manuscript  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
soon  to  he  published;  papers  on  The  Home  of  the  Shemitic  Peoples,  and  on  The  Original 
Case-Form  in  Shemitic;  and  a  work  on  Hebrew  Synonyms,  well  advanced  towards 
completion. 
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must  be  recognized.  If  it  be  claimed  that  such  verses  lack  chief  caesura, 
we  refer  to  verses  which  are  admitted  always  to  have  a  fixed  caesura  or 
incision,  as  the  trochaic  tetram.  cat.;  cf.  Troades  454,  458,  etc.,  etc.  In 
454,  it  falls  before  an  enclitic :  this  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  a  grammatical  pause  may  immediately  precede  an  enclitic ;  as,  An- 
drom.  747 ;  Hec.  482,  etc..  Many  other  arguments  to  sustain  such  caesurae 
are  here  omitted,  and  many  illustrations  from  Latin,  and  from  the  so- 
called  dactylic  pentameter.  The  examples  are  very  numerous,  those 
cited  above  being  mere  illustrations. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  break,  to  constitute  a  genuine  caesura, 
must  follow  a  polysyllabic  word ;  but  in  some  verses  an  incision  or  diae¬ 
resis  immediately  before  a  chief  caesura  is  objectionable.  This  is  proved 
by  many  examples  taken  from  authors  who  otherwise  never  neglect 
caesura:  as,  e.  g., 

Quid  amplius  vis?  ||  O  mare  et  terra,  ardeo. 

3.  The  last  section  of  the  paper  contained  strictures  on  Hermann’s 
ridiculing  hephthemimeral  caesura  in  trimeters  and  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt’s 
rejecting  the  penthemimeral. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Leighton,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  then  read  “An 
Account  of  a  New  Manuscript  of  Cicero’s  Letters  ad  Familiar es” 

Scholars  have  felt  renewed  interest  in  Cicero’s  letters  ad  Familiares  since 
the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  these  letters  at  Vercelli  in  1474.  But 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  original  MS.,  except  that  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  MS.  of  these  letters  now  known.  The  question  has  long  been  agitated 
whether  this  MS. — the  codex  Mediceus  xlix,  No.  ix,  now  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence — is  the  only  standard  in  determining  the  text  of  these 
letters,  or  if  other  MSS.  exist  whose  text  is  independent  of  this,  and  can 
therefore  serve  as  a  means  of  comparison  and  correction.  Orelli,  after  a 
critical  examination  of  all  the  MSS.  in  Italy  and  Germany  known  to  him, 
maintained  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  page  of  a  Turin  palimpsest, 
all  MSS.  of  the  letters  ad  Fam.,  were  directly  or  indirectly  copies  of 
the  Mediceus.  Baiter  agrees  with  Orelli ;  Hofmann,  however,  considers 
the  codex  Parisians  Notre  Dame  178,  to  be  of  independent  authority  for 
the  books  which  it  contains :  viz. ,  i  to  viii,  8,  6  as  far  as  the  words  im'ped- 
iendi  moram.  In  1827,  the  Erfurt  MS.  was  discovered,  and  Orelli  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  copy  of  the  Mediceus ;  but  Meyncke  and  Buecheler  after  a  crit¬ 
ical  examination  proved  that  it  was  independent  of  the  Mediceus.  The 
passage  chiefly  relied  onbyM.  and  B.  was  ad  Fam.  xv,  2,  5,  where,  instead 
of  the  one  word  cohortatus ,  the  five  words  et  tamen  adolescentem  essem 
coliortatus  are  found.  Orelli  had  noticed  this ;  but  he  regarded  the  words 
as  a  gloss  of  cohortatus. 

In  1874,  M.  Thurot  had  the  Tour  MS.  brought  to  Paris  and  examined. 
This  MS.  had  been  known  since  1829,  having  been  mentioned  by  Haenel 
(Cic.  quaest.  acad.  crit.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  Sec.  xii,  m.  4 — p.  482);  but  Orelli 
contested  the  date  assigned  to  this  MS. ;  the  other  editors  of  Cicero’s  letters 
have  not  even  mentioned  it.  M.  Thurot  proved  that  it  is  a  copy  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  it  is  independent  of  the  Mediceus. 
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In  1839,  Oehler  called  the  attention  of  Orelli  to  the  codices  Harlejani  in  the 
British  Museum;  hut  these  MSS.  remained  unnoticed  until  1874,  when 
Franz  Ruhl  gave  a  brief  account  of  them  in  a  note  to  Ritschl,  published 
in  Rhein.  Mus. ,  vol.  30,  pp.  26  et  sq. 

In  1876,  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  these  two  codices ,  and 
carefully  collated  them.  They  were  purchased  by  Lord  Harley  in  1750, 
and  were  brought  to  England  from  the  monastery  of  Cusa,  in  Holland. 
One  is  from  the  eleventh  century  ( codex  Harlejanus  2683),  and  the  other 
{codex  Harlejanus  2773),  from  the  twelfth  century.  They  are  beyond  a 
doubt  independent  of  the  Mediceus.  In  xv,  2,  5  are,  besides  the  word 
cohortatus,  the  same  four  words  chiefly  relied  on  by  Meyncke  and  Buecheler 
to  prove  the  independence  of  the  Erfurt  MS.  A  number  of  passages  from 
these  letters  where  the  text  is  doubtful  were  quoted,  and  the  value  of 
these  new  MSS.  proved  by  the  aid  they  furnish  in  revising  the  text.  The 
reading  of  several  passages  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
critics  is  satisfactorily  settled  by  these  new  MSS.  The  conclusion  is  that 
all  known  MSS.  of  these  letters  are  either  copies  of  the  Mediceus,  or  like  the 
codd.  Par.,  Erfurt.,  Harl.  primus  et  secundus  and  Turonensis,  independent 
of  the  Mediceus,  but  copies  of  the  same  archetype,  and  therefore  servicea¬ 
ble  in  correcting  the  Mediceus  and  thus  settling  the  original  text  of  these 
letters. 

Professor  Albert  Harkness,  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Development  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive 
in  Principal  Clauses.” 

The  paper  aimed  to  show  the  steps  by  which  the  various  meanings  of 
this  mood  as  seen  in  Latin  authors  were  developed  out  of  the  simple  ety¬ 
mological  force  of  its  original  form.  The  Latin  subjunctive  contains  both 
the  forms  and  the  meanings  of  two  moods,  originally  distinct,  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  proper  with  the  sign  a  and  the  optative  with  the  sign  i.  These  forms, 
however,  are  used  without  any  difference  of  meaning,  and  are  made  to 
supplement  each  other.  While,  therefore,  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  the  sub¬ 
junctive  and  optative  meanings  are  denoted  by  separate  forms,  in  Latin  they 
are  both  expressed  by  the  same  form.  Moreover  the  subjunctive  and  opta¬ 
tive  forms  in  Latin  supply  the  place  of  the  future  indicative  in  the  regular 
verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations.  What  now  is  the  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  confusion  in  the  use  of  forms,  a  confusion  so  great  that 
different  forms,  subjunctive  and  optative,  occur  with  the  same  meaning  and 
the  same  form  with  different  meanings?  In  this  singular  anomaly  we  rec¬ 
ognize  an  important  historical  fact  in  the  development  of  moods.  It  shows 
that  when  the  Latin  first  became  a  separate  language,  the  forms  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive  and  optative,  and  of  the  future  indicative  were  used  with  little  'or 
no  difference  of  meaning,  a  view  fully  confirmed  by  the  etymology  of  the 
forms  themselves. .  The  subjunctive  and  the  optative  moods  are  in  their 
origin  only  special  developments  of  certain  forms  of  the  present  indicative, 
and  originally  denoted  continued  or  prolonged  action,  from  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  of  effort — attempted  action.  But  earnest  effort  readily 
suggests  on  the  one  hand  desire,  as  we  strive  only  for  that  which  we  desire 
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to  attain,  and  on  the  other  possibility  or  probability,  as  we  may  very  likely 
accomplish  that  which  we  are  already  attempting. 

But  secondly,  what  relation  does  this  etymological  meaning  of  these 
forms  sustain  to  the  meaning  actually  found  in  the  works  of  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  authors?  If  we  have  interpreted  the  etymology  aright, 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  any  broad  and  well-defined  line  of  distinction 
between  the  provinces  originally  occupied  respectively  by  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive.  Accordingly,  in  the  Yedas  and  the  Homeric  poems, 
our  earliest  specimens  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  we  often  meet  with  the  sub¬ 
junctive  in  senses  much  more  closely  related  to  that  of  the  future  indica¬ 
tive  than  in  later  authors.  Indeed,  in  the  works  of  Homer,  the  aorist  sub¬ 
junctive  and  the  future  indicative  are  often  identical  in  form  and  so  closely 
related  in  meaning  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  But  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  all  conform  to  the  same  analogy 
in  the  use  of  moods.  Indeed,  the  use  of  subjunctive  and  optative  forms 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  future  indicative  does  not  differ  at  all  in  kind 
from  the  Homeric  use  of  similar  forms  in  a  future  sense.  It  is  in  fact 
simply  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  analogy  on  a  large  scale.  In  all  these 
facts  we  discern  the  germ  from  which  was  developed  the  potential  sub¬ 
junctive. 

But  the  Latin  subjunctive,  like  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  subjunctive  and 
optative,  also  denotes  desire ,  wish,  a  meaning  which  like  the  potential  may 
be  readily  developed  out  of  the  etymological  signification  of  the  forms. 
Indeed,  in  the  Yedas  and  the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  early  Latin, 
we  sometimes  find  the  subjunctive  of  desire  apparently  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  its  development,  scarcely  distinguishable  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  future  indicative  and  on  the  other  from  the  potential  subjunctive,  dif¬ 
fering  perhaps  from  the  latter  very  much  as  the  two  ordinary  signs  of  the 
English  future,  shall  and  will,  differ  from  each  other. 

The  two  meanings  now  noticed  for  the  Latin  subjunctive,  and  for  the 
corresponding  moods  in  the  cognate  tongues,  the  subjunctive  and  optative, 
appear  in  different  stages  of  development  in  the  very  earliest  literary  rec¬ 
ords  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  any  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  and  are  readily  derived  from  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
forms  themselves. 

Moreover  it  is  well  known  that  these  two  meanings,  which  for  conven¬ 
ience  we  may  call  potential  and  optative,  run  through  the  whole  range  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature,  and  that  in  these  several  forms  they 
embrace  all  the  meanings  known  to  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal 
clauses. 

But  the  subjunctive,  in  many  subordinate  clauses,  also  belongs  to  our 
theme,  as  it  was  developed  while  those  clauses  were  yet  independent. 
Thus  in  conditional ,  concessive,  final,  and  consecutive  clauses  in  Latin  the  sub¬ 
junctive  is  entirely  independent  of  the  character  of  the  clause  in  which  it 
stands,  and  was,  in  fact,  developed  before  the  clause  became  subordinate. 
The  paper  closed  with  an  illustration  of  this  point. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  Alonzo  Wil¬ 
liams,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Andrews,  and  by  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin. 
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A  paper  by  William  A.  Goodwin.  C.E.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  on 
“Chaucer’s  Cecilia,”  was  read  for  the  author  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Sewrall. 

Phis  paper  discust  the  several  interpretations  ef  the  name  Cecilia  (as 
rented  in  the  Seconde  Nonnes  Tale  ef  the  Canterbury  Tales),  of  which 
the  commentators  hav  taken  no  noti?. 

According  to  the  nun’s  first  interpretation  of  die  name, 

‘  ‘  It  is  to  seye  in  englissh  |  heuenes  lilie :  ” 
i.  e.  caeli  lilium,  by  reason  of  her  Chastity;  or  ‘lily,’  because  of  her  wh|t- 
ness  ef  honor,  vitality  of  censtpen^  and  sweet  savor  ef  good  fame. 

In  the  next  stanza  She  interprets  the  name  as  ‘  a  way  to  the  bljnd  ’ 
{caecis  via  f),  because  by  good  teaching  She  was  a  gu|de.  Phis  derivation 
is  far-fetCht,  and  the  vowels  alone  of  the  wurds  thus  connected  agree 
together;  but  what  more  closely  analogous  wurds  ar  ther  of  the  requisit 
meaning? 

Phe  rest  ef  the  stanza  givs  a  derivation  from  caelum.  and  “ lia .”  Is 
“lia”  Creek?  A  lav  means  “exceedingly,  very  much;”  and  Ma  (which, 
when  pronoun9t  with  iota9ism,  m|ght  be  fairly  represented  by  lia), 
‘smooth,  flat,’  may  be  conceivd  of  with  the  same  transition  ef  mean¬ 
ing  as  in  the  Latin  plane,  CJerman  glatt  weg,  dialectic  platter  dings,  and  our 
flatly,  and  so positivly,  completely.  Phe  first  part,  then,  says  the  nun,  “is 
set  for  thoght  of  hoolynesse;”  and  die  secund,  “for  hire  lastynge  bisy- 
nesse  ”  or  activity.  Phe  whole  would  then  mean  ‘  completely  intent  on 
holiness.  ’ 

For  the  nun’s  next  hermeneutic  venture, 

“  Cecile  |  may  eek  be  seyd  |  in  this  manere 
Wantynge  of  blyndnesse,”  *  *  *  * 
we  may  adopt  the  desperate  supposition  that  caecitatis  and  sum  form  of 
heino  (‘  to  lack  ’)  floated  vaguely  before  the  poet’s  mjnd. 

Phe  nun  essays,  for  the  fifth  and  last  t|me,  to  “expowne”  die  name 
as  follows : 

“  Or  elles  loo  |  this  maydens  name  bright 
Of  heuene  and  leos  comth.” 

She  adds  that  men  might  rightly  call  her  the  heven  ( caelum )  of  people 
tfleug),  and  illustrates  in  detail  (stanza  16)  the  aptness  of  the  name  in  this 
signification.  Spenser’s  understanding  of  thfe  name  may  be  gatherd  from 
the  couplet  in  Faerie  Queene,  i.  x.  4: 

“Dame  Coelia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  heaven  to  come  or  thether  to  arise.” 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  F.  A.  March: 

He  thoght  ther  coud  be  no  doubt  that  the  “Lia”  of  the  third 
interpretation  is  Leah,  Latin  Lia,  Laban’s  daughter,  who  was  a  familiar 
representativ  of  laborious  activity  in  contrast  widi  Rachel,  die  representa- 
tiv  of  the  contemplativ  l|fe;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Latin  Hymns;  for 
example,  in  Bernard  of  Clugny’s  rhythm,  well  known  in  Dr.  Neale’s 
translation  under  the  name  of  “Phe  Qelestial  Country”  (March’s  Lat. 
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Hymna,  p.  280) ;  and,  as  Dr.  Lanman  suggests,  in  Dante  (Purgatorio,  xxvii, 
101,  and  this  commentators). 

For  tire  utiier  interpretations,  in  whidh  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  tire 
poet  that  he  will  bb  understood,  familiar  wurds  ar  to  bb  preferd.  T>hb 
Frenbh  laie,  Old  Frendh  lee  with  whidh  Chaucer  would  asso9iate  his  aley 
(alley)  is  better  than  via  for  thb  secund  interpretation ;  and  in  tire  fourth 
lees  i.  e.  -less  is  better  in  itself  than  TLe'nro,  and  naturally  lbada  to  thb  leos 
of  thb  fifth. 

Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  presented  in  brief  abstract  a  paper  on  u  Certain 
Effects  of  Elision  in  Versification.”  The  character  of  the  paper 
involved  too  much  quotation  to  admit  of  reading  in  full. 

1.  Diaeresis  with  elision  in  the  middle  of  iambic  trimeters  serves  as  a 
sort  of  hephthemimeral  caesura,  the  elided  vowel  in  this  case  not  being 
entirely  suppressed.  The  author  gave  at  length  the  reason  why  elision  at 
the  end  of  the  first  dipody  can  not  create  penthemimeral  caesura  (except 
when  the  elision  is  between  two  speakers),  and  also  a  reply  to  Hermann’s 
objections.  Elision  at  the  middle  creates  caesura  or  quasi-caesura ;  and 
this  may  be  shown  by  statistics. 

(a)  If  we  take  the  strict  but  false  view  of  caesura,  as  explained  above — 
page  11,  we  find,  in  verses  apparently  without  chief  caesura, 

with  quasi-caesura :  without  quasi-caesura :  Percentages : 
In  Aeschylus,  89  instances ;  89  instances.  69  to  81 

In  Sophocles,  150  “  53  “  74  “  26 

In  Euripides,  315  “  101  “  76  “  24 

(i b )  If  we  take  the  liberal  and  correct  view  of  caesura,  the  results,  tab¬ 
ulated  as  before,  are  : 


In  Aeschylus, 
In  Sophocles, 
In  Euripides, 


with  quasi-caesura : 
42  instances; 
44 
123 


without  quasi-caesura : 
19  instances. 
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1(?)  “ 


Percentages : 
69  to  31 
83  “  17 
99  “  01 


These  tables  were  followed  by  a  list  of  instances  of  quasi-caesura  after 
the  first  dipody,  in  which  elision  seems  to  take  place  between  two 
speakers,  but  where  there  is  in  reality  no  elision  at  all. 

2.  Elision  among  the  Romans  never  being  total,  the  partially  pro. 
nounced  vowel  produced  less  effect  than  in  Greek  where  the  elision  was 
usually  total ;  hence  quasi-caesura  among  the  Romans  was  unusual, 
except  between  two  speakers,  and  then  it  took  place  after  the  first  dipody 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  verse.  Many  examples  might  be  given  from 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  thus,  Casina  352,  509,  etc.  ;  Andria  i.  1.  7  ;  i.  1. 
92,  etc. 

v  3.  The  quasi-caesura  was  explained  and  illustrated  by  many  other 
metrical  phenomena. 

4.  Elision  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  This  is  not  employed  in  Latin  iambic 
trimeters,  nor  in  Greek  heroic  hexameters  ;  but  in  Greek  trimeters  and 
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Latin  hexameters,  especially  those  of  Sophocles  and  Vergil.  The  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  is  admitted  or  required  were  explained,  and  a  note 
was  given  discussing  the  lengthening  as  well  as  the  elision  of  -que. 

5.  This  section  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  Porsonic  Law,  and 
shows  that  the  Greek  Tragedians,  before  they  were  “emended,”  allowed 
elision  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  this  law,  the  elision  being  total,  and  forcing 
or  allowing  the  two  words  to  be  pronounced  nearly  as  one  word. 

6.  Discussion  of  the  Porsonic  Law  among  the  Romans,  with  a  special 
note  on  the  metres  of  Seneca. 

7.  Relations  of  ictus  to  accent  as  modified  by  elision.  See.  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Assoc,  for  1876. 

This  paper  is  a  sequel  to  the  one  on  “Elision,  especially  in  Greek,” 
published  in  the  Transactions  for  1878,  and  to  the  paper  on  “  The  Nature 
of  Caesura,”  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  above,  page  11. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  D’Ooge,  Mr. 
Sewall,  and  Professor  Merriam. 

A  paper  by  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman  (University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania),  Chickies,  Pa.,  “On  Spurious  Words,”  was  read  by  Dr.  0. 
K.  Nelson. 

Among  the  phases  of  words  to  which  I  hav  givn  names,  is  one  termed 
parop'sis  (implying  a  false  view),*  due  to  bad  writing  and  consequent  type 
errors,  as  in  printing  ‘Hebrides’  for  ‘Hebwdes,’  where,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  false  form  has  been  legitimised. 

In  the  useful,  condenst,  and  generalli  accurat  English  Dictionary  of 
Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.,  we  find,  in  its  alphabetic  place — ‘ag'non’  (for 
‘ag'rion,’  a  kind  of  dragon-fly)  and  ‘inli'dan’  (for  ‘iu'lidan,’  a  milliped), 
which  Webster  and  Worcester  giv  wrongli  as  ‘m'lidan,’  with  £I,’  which 
Webster  also  puts  in  £  lu'lus  ’  (for  ‘  iulus  ’  or  ‘  julus  ’),  a  concurrence  of  long 
sounds  opposed  by  a  law  of  English  speech,  and  seldom  admissible,  f 

In  some  dictionaris,  we  find  ‘mis'gum’  or  ‘mis'gurn,’  defined  as  a  fish 
like  an  eel  in  size  and  form.  The  nativ  countri  is  not  mentioned,  which 
leavs  the  language  and  etimologi  in  doubt.  The  spellings  hav  a  Celtic 
(‘  c’  as  k)  appearance;  ‘misgurn’  has  a  Welsh  look,  but  this  language  seems 
to  giv  no  clu.  In  Gaelic  we  find  £  easgann  ’  (an  eel ;  c  easg,’  a  ditch),  which, 
when  badli  writtn,  accounts  for  both  forms  of  the  supposed  word. 

‘Fl'orin’  (a  kind  of  pasture -grass),  is  thus  givn,  with  Italian  £fiore’ 
(flower)  as  the  probabl  etimologi,  which  the  assignd  accent  contradicts. 
The  plant  is  a  nativ  of  Ireland,  and  we  may  associate  its  name  with  Irish 
‘  feur  ’  (grass,  fodder),  ‘  fiuran  ’  (a  weed  eaten  by  cattl),  *  feoran  ’  (a  green,  a 
grassi  field);  Welsh  £pori’  (to  graze),  ‘  pawr’  (pasture,  grass),  pi.  ‘porion.* 
Compare  £  g-wyr-dd  ’  (green),  Latin  viridis. 

£  Fi'orite  ’  (a  kind  of  mineral)  follows  the  preceding  word.  Being  derived 

*  Outlines  of  Etymology.  PhilacL,  J  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1878. 

t  Clarke  gives  wrongli  the  genus  of  the  spider-monkeys  (Ateles)  as  a  plural,  defined  as 
‘monkeys.’  The  name  means  imperfect,  and  is  in  allusion  to  the  hands,  of  which  the 
thum  is  incomplete,  or  wanting. 
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from  ‘  Fiora  ’  (an  Italian  localiti),  the  proper  word  seems  to  be  ‘fioTite,’in 
two  syllabs. 

Altko  ‘pregnable’  is  from  French  ‘prenable,’  it  seems  to  hav  borrowd 
the  gay  of  ‘  expugnable.  ’ 

When  ‘  daalder  ’  (=  dalder,  the  d  educed  from  T),  a  Dutch  form  of 
‘  dollar,’  is  given  as  da-al'-der  by  the  lexicographers,  they  invent  a  spurious 
word  and  demonstrate  the  absurditi  of  pronouncing  foreign  words,  and 
even  certain  English  speech-words,  according  to  pretended  “analogies” 
of  the  English  alphabet.* 

A  ‘  cupel  ’  (=  cupl)  is  a  kind  of  cup  used  by  refiners  and  by  them  calld 
cup’l  and  cop’l,  but  the  dictionaris  indicate  the  sound  as  cu-pel.  Pryce 
(Mineralogia  Cornubiensis,  1778),  describes  the  “cuppel”  and  “cuppella- 
tion  ” — thus  pronounst  in  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Hare,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lecturers  on  anatomi  hav  a  term  *  poplite'al,’  which  lexicographers  (who 
do  not  hear  anatomic  terms)  misred  as  ‘poplit'eal.’  So  the  speech-word 
‘either’  is  sometimes  misred  ‘eye-ther.’ 

Formerli  Worcester  had  ‘Xang'ti’  which  he  markt  as  ‘zang'te,’  with 
English  z  and  obscure  e.  This  is  an  important  word  in  theologic  contro¬ 
versy  upon  which  volumes  hav  been  writtn.  The  ‘  x  ’  (=  sh )  is  Portuguese, 
and  the  word  has  such  spellings  as  ‘  Shang-Te  ’  and  ‘  Shangti.  ’ 

If  the  word  ‘  sacciform  ’  (=  sakkiform,  from  sac  or  sack),  is  spoken  as 
‘  saxiform,’  it  should  mean  rock-shaped.  As  Latin  discus  has  given  ‘  disc  ’ 
and  ‘  dish  ’  to  English,  a  supposed  word  ‘  dissiform  ’  would  be  spurious, 
because,  to  follow  the  law  of  English  speech,  the  first  syllab  of  disc-i-form 
shud  be  pronounst  ‘  disk  ’  or  ‘  dish,’  but  not  ‘  diss.’ 

In  Old  English,  ‘  e  ’  had  the  Europe'an  power,  and  ‘  meet  ’  was  pronounst 
‘mate’  as  in  ‘helpmeet,’  a  helper,  or  in  modern  spelling — ‘helpmate.’ 

In  some  encyclopedias  the  accent  of  words  is  given,  except  where  it  is 
not  known ;  but  the  orthoepists  pretend  to  supply  the  correct  sound  and 
accent  for  the  entire  vocabulari,  including  such  spurious  forms  as  never 
had  a  pronunciation. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Anton  Sander,  of  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  “  On 
Greek  Negatives,”  was  read  by  Professor  Packard,  of  Yale  College. 

This  paper  maintained  three  propositions  : 

1.  That  the  sequence  in  Greek  of  compound  negatives  after  a  simple 
one  may  be  more  intelligible  to  us  if  we  observe  that  these  compound 
negatives  are  not  disjunctives  (like  “neither — nor”),  but  correspond  to 
“  and  not  ”  or  “  but  not,”  “  and  never,”  etc.  They  simply  repeat  the  neg¬ 
ative  with  each  repetition  of  the  conjunction,  though  in  actual  use  this  is 
sometimes  overlooked  and  another  conjunction  used  also. 

2.  The  much  discussed  combination  ov  yg  is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
a  stronger,  but  a  weaker  negative  than  ov.  It  is  not  used  where  an 
emphatic  negation  would  be  expected,  e.  g.,  in  oaths,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 

*  See  further  upon  this  word  and  its  affinities  in  my  address,  Spelling  Reform  Bulletin, 
No.  1,  April,  1877. 
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tion,  with  the  imperative,  or  with  the  present  or  past  indicative.  The  fit}, 
as  a  weaker  negative  than  ov,  can  not  reverse  it  entirely,  but  does  so  par¬ 
tially,  and  the  phrase  ov  yy  is  therefore  a  weaker  negation  than  ov  alone, 
and  may  be  translated  hardly,  scarcely,  not  always,  etc. 

3.  In  expressions  of  fear  ( dedoaca  yrj  \_yrj  ow]  eX-fiy,  timeo  ne  \ut  or  ne  non\ 
rentai)  the  negative  yy  or  ne  reverses  the  negative  idea  of  the  verb  to  fear, 
thus  leaving  an  affirmative  result,  “  I  fear  he  will  come  ;  ”  but  the  second 
negative,  ov  or  non,  restores  the  negation,  “I  fear  he  will  not  come.”  The 
same  negative  idea  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  ut  alone,  for  then  the  negation 
in  the  verb  timeo  is  not  destroyed  by  a  negative  after  it. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  G-ildersleeve. 
The  Association  then  took  a  recess  until  4  o’clock. 

Newport,  Wednesday,  July  16,  1879. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  4  p.  m. 

Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio,  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.” 

All  efforts  to  establish  the  date  of  the  representation  of  the  Prometheus 
have  failed  to  discover  convincing  arguments.  While  Schoemann  and 
others  hold  it  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  extant  plays,  Moriz  Schmidt  classes 
it  with  the  Rhesus,  as  the  stragglers — der  Nachtrdb — of  Greek  Tragedy. 
To  some  the  simplicity  of  language  and  construction  seems  to  savor  of  the 
earliest  times ;  to  others  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  Sophoclean  influence. 
To  Westphal  the  character  of  the  metres  seems  to  point  to  a  late  epoch  in 
tragic  art;  to  Wecklein  the  careful  formation  of  the  trimeters  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  play  was  written  before  the  Persians.  Some  think  that 
only  two  actors  were  employed,  and  assign  the  play  to  an  earlier  period ; 
others  think  that  three  actors  were  necessary,  and  that  the  play  must  have 
been  produced  after  Sophocles  had  introduced  the  third  actor.  A  much- 
quoted  English  authority  selects  for  the  date  of  representation  464  b.  c.  , 
“the  year  when  the  news  would  reach  Athens  that  Themistocles  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  Persian  king,”  and  refers  to  this  act  “the  abom¬ 
ination  of  treason  which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  chorus ;  ”  but 
another  Englishman  supposes  that  the  play  was  intended  as  a  glorification 
of  Themistocles,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  written  before Ahe 
Persians. 

These  arguments  are  all  based  upon  the  metre,  the  language,  and  the 
construction  of  the  play,  or  upon  some  uncertain  political  allusion.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  are  inconclusive.  Between  the  Persians 
and  the  Orestean  trilogy  only  fourteen  years  passed.  These  were  by  no 
means  the  Lehrjalire  of  Aeschylus.  He  had  been  writing  tragedies  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  was  probably  fifty-three  years  old.  While  he  was 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  from  his  younger  rival  and  modify  his  stage 
arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  materially  changed 
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his  style  of  composition  or  his  metres.  We  have  too  few  of  his  works  to 
justify  us  in  the  assertion,  from  internal  evidence,  that  one  play  belongs 
to  his  sixtieth  year  and  another  to  his  sixty-fifth  year.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  accidental  in  the  play,  and  what  belongs  to  his  period  of  Work. 

A  surer  criterion  we  may  perhaps  find  in  a  comparison  with  the  works 
of  Pindar,  of  which  Aeschylus  was  a  careful  student,  as  he  was  a  student 
of  Homer,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  byarrow  even  from  Phrynichus. 

The  resemblance  between  the  most  lyric  of  tragic  poets  and  the  most 
tragic  of  lyric  poets  has  been  often  noted.  Born  in  the  same  lustrum, 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  same  city,  though  widely  separated  by  their 
different  relations  to  the  wars  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  they  were  alike 
in  their  ethical  views,  in  their  magnificent  and  sublime  style,  and,  as  we 
should  expect,  were  alike  in  their  use  of  words  and  expressions.  Thus  a 
comparison  with  Pindar  has  emended  at  least  one  line  of  Aeschylus,  and 
has  explained  many  another. 

But  not  infrequently  we  find  coincidence  of  thought  or  language,  which 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  conscious  imitation,  rather  than  of  the  like  time 
and  character  of  the  poets.  We  may  compare  Pindar,  Pyth.  viii,  95: 
£7r apepor  tl  8e  rig;  ri  8’  ov  rig;  omag  ovap  \  av&pivTvog,  with  Aeschylus,  Aga¬ 
memnon  839 :  eiduAov  Gmag.  The  resemblance  is  perhaps  as  close,  although 
not  so  obvious,  in  Prometheus  545  fg. :  tyep’  onog  a%apig  xap'-S,  «  tp'dog, 
e'nve  tvov  rig  aAiid  ;  |  Tig  etyapepiuv  appgig ;  ovS’  edepx&VC  |  oAiyo8paviav  clklkvv  \ 
icoveipov ,  d  to  (jxorav  |  dAaov  (8e8erai)  yevog  epivervodiapevov  ktA.  ;  and  in  Prom. 
448:  aAA’  oveiparuv  \  aAiyiuoi  poptyaiai  ktA. 

But  among  the  more  specific  points  of  resemblance  between  odes  of 
Pindar  and  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
description  of  the  hundred-headed  monster  Typhon.  Pindar,  Pyth.  i,  15 
fg. :  og  r’ m  alva  T aprapip  nslrai  detiv  TtoAepiog  |  T vtyug  eKarovraicdpavog-  rov  wore  | 
KiAimov  -d-pe^ev  iroAvowpov  avrgov *  vvv  ye  pav  |  .  .  .  r’  avrov  me^ei  arspva 

Aaxvaevrcr  KUdv  6 '  ovpavia  avvex£L  \  VKpoeaa'  Klrva  .  .  .  rag  epevyovrai  pev  anAdrov 
nvpog  ayvdrarai  |  etc  pvxtiv  tt ayai  ktA.  See  also  Pyth.  viii,  16  (where  we  see 
that  Typhon  was  not  yet  Aetnaean),  and  Fragg.  92,  98,  Bergk.  With 
these  we  have  to  compare  Prometheus  351-354  fg. ,  364  fg. :  rov  yrjyevrj  re 
KiAidcjv  o'lKTjropa  \  avrpov  .  .  .  daiov  repag  \  enaroyadpavov  ...  .  |  Tvcbdva  dovpov, 
nam  c?  avrearr}  i9 eoig  |  . .  .  nelrai  otevwkov  irApaiov  'daAaaa'iov  |  iTvovpevog  pi^aiaiv 
Alrvaiaig  vi to  |  .  .  .  evdev  EK.payfjoovrai  tv  ore  \  irorapol  Tvvpog  .  . .  anAdrov  (HeAegi 
TvvpTcvdov  £aApg. 

That  the  resemblance  here  is  beyond  the  workings  of  chance  is  evident ; 
but  which  is  the  original?  From  the  structure  of  the  first  Pythian  ode, 
and  from  the  cardinal  importance  of  the  mention  of  Typhon  there,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is  no  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
tragedy,  the  writer  of  the  paper  considers  it  probable  that  the  tragedy,  or 
at  least  that  passage,  was  written  after  the  first  Pythian  ode,  which  is 
dated  by  Boeckh  474  b.  c.  ,  but  by  Bergk  470  b.  c.  The  only  limitation  of 
date  for  Fragg.  92,  93  is  that  the  hymn  from  which  they  were  taken  must 
have  been  written  before  the  death  of  Hieron  in  467,  or  at  all  events  before 
the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty  in  the  next  year. 

In  the  second  Pythian  ode,  in  honor  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  same 
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Hieron,  we  find,  98  fg. :  <p£peiv  6’  elatyp&g  knavxht'OV  lafidvra  t^vyov  |  apr/yer 
ttoti  Kevrpov  6e  roi  |  XaKnaSepev  reM&ei  \  bXia'&Tjpbg  olpog.  We  find  the  same 
in  substance  in  Agamemnon  1624:  rrpog  Kevrpa  prj  laKrt^e,  and  in  Prom. 
322 :  ovkow  epoiye  xP&pevoQ  SidaoKaTup  npog  Kevrpa  koT^ov  eKreveig.  This  soon 
became  a  proverb,  but  that  it"was  not  such  already  in  the  day  of  Pindar 
is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  it.  He  would  hardly  have  developed  the 
figure  if  it  were  not  his  own  fresh  expression. 

In  this  same  second  Pythian  ode,  verse  11,  we  find:  ev  $’  appara  rceicuxa- 
7ava  Kara&vyvvrj  \  oftevog  iTnrioVj  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  Prom.  465 : 
vf  appa  r’  pyayov  (biTijjviovg  iTt  Ttovg. 

In  the  same  ode,  verse  34,  in  speaking  of  Ixion’s  passion  for  Hera,  the 
poet  says:  XPV  /car’  avrov  alei  navrog  opav  perpov.  j  evval  6e  Tvaparponot,  eg 
KaKorar'  a&poav  |  e(3a?iov.  In  Prom.  890  the  same  thought  is  expressed :  o>g 
to  KTjbevaat  /cai9$  eavrov  aptarevei  paupco. 

The  paper  calls  attention  further  to  the  prophecy  of  Themis  concerning 
Thetis,  as  given  in  Isth.  viii,  34  fg. ,  and  Prom.  908-909  and  920  fg. ;  also 
to  the  hyporchema  written  for  Hieron,  Frag.  105  Bergk,  according  to  the 
scholion  on  Pyth.  ii,  of  the  same  date  as  that  ode,  as  compared  with 
Prom.  709-710,  which  seems  like  a  dramatic  development  of  Pindar’s 
expression. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Aeschylus  borrows  expressions 
and  allusions  from  Pindar  more  frequently  in  the  Prometheus  than  in  any 
other  play,  and  mainly  from  the  odes  or  hymns  in  honor  of  Sicilians? 

Not  long  after  473-2  b.  c.  Aeschylus  visited  Syracuse,  and  at  the  request 
of  Hieron  presented  his  Persians.  How  long  he  remained  in  Sicily  at  that 
time  is  uncertain.  We  know  he  was  again  in  Athens  467  b.  c.,  when  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  his  great  Theban  trilogy ;  moreover  in  that  very 
year  Hieron  died  and  his  court  was  in  confusion.  During  this  visit  to 
Syracuse,  between  472  and  467  b.  c.,  besides  giving  a  new  representation 
of  the  Persians,  it  is  intimated  that  Aeschylus  wrote  his  Aetnaean 
W omen,  and  may  well  have  written  the  Prometheus  also.  That  the  Prome¬ 
theus  was  written  after  the  Persians,  i.  e.  after  472  b.  c.  ,  is  made  probable 
not  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  first  Pythian  ode  may  not  have  been 
composed  until  470  b.  c.  ,  but  also  by  the  probability  that  the  satyric  drama 
of  the  Persian  trilogy,  Prometheus  the  Uvp(popog,  was  written  before  the 
Promethean  trilogy. 

No  reason  appears  why  the  Agamemnon  should  not  be  as  full  of  Pindaric 
expressions  as  the  Prometheus,  except  that  it  was  not  written  for  the  court 
of  Hieron.  In  the  prediction  concerning  the  eruption  of  Aetna;  in  the 
mention  of  the  smooth  fields  of  fertile  Sicily  and  of  the  monster,  where, 
as  has  been  remarked,  it  is  the  poet  rather  than  Prometheus  who  speaks; 
in  the  warning  not  to  “kick  against  the  pricks;”  in  the  exhortation  to 
wed  in  one’s  own  rank;  in  the  Scythian  wheeled  houses — in  all  this,  Hieron 
heard  allusions  to  his  victories  at  Delphi  and  the  Epinikia  of  Pindar  in  his 
honor — allusions  which  were  well  understood  by  his  court  and  the  Greeks 
generally.  From  this,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Prometheus  was 
written  in  Sicily  between  471  and  468  b.  c. 
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Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  read  a  paper  “On 
Shemitic  Derived  Stems.” 

Professor  Toy  said  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  its  symmetrical  system  of  derived  verbal  stems,  Reflexives, 
Causals,  and  Intensives.  Such  forms  exist  in  other  languages,  hut  not 
with  the  regularity  of  the  Shemitic.  The  latter  approaches  in  this  respect 
the  agglutinative  tongues  (as  Turkish,  and  especially  Hottentot),  which 
put  out  their  strength  on  the  expression  of  objective  verbal  conceptions 
to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  subjective. 

This  paper  offered  some  remarks  on  the  general  table  of  Shemitic 
derived  verb-stems.  First,  the  close  similarity  of  those  forms  in  all  the 
dialects.  Omitting  a  few  rare  and  doubtful  stems,  we  may  infer  that  the 
system  was  the  same  in  all,  and  that  it  therefore  existed  in  primitive 
Shemitic.  This  makes  it  the  harder  to  reach  the  original  forms  and  mean¬ 
ings,  since  there  are  no  different  forms  with  which  to  compare  these. 
Next,  the  regularity  of  the  formation,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  material. 
The  little  phonetic  degradation  discoverable  simplifies  the  statement,  but 
increases  the  difficulty  of  analysis.  The  material  falls  into  two  divisions 
with  two  corresponding  classes  of  significations :  (1)  Internal  modifications 
of  the  stem  by  doubling  a  letter  or  a  syllable,  by  broadening  a  vowel,  or 
by  inserting  a  weak  consonant  ( w ,  y,  n),  or  by  combinations  of  these. 
They  express  intensity,  or  the  affecting  an  object  by  the  action,  and  are 
called  intensives  and  affectives.  (2)  External  modifications  of  the  stem 
by  various  prefixes,  na  and  ta  making  reflexives,  and  sa  and  ha  (or  a) 
making  causals. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  modifications  not  much  that  is  definite  can  be 
said.  The  reduplication  is  apparently  symbolical,  and  some  insertions  of 
w  and  y  may  be  referred  to  reduplication,  while  others  seem  to  involve 
the  addition  of  separate  syllables.  The  vowel-broadening  also  may  be 
symbolical.  The  prefixes  offer  great  difficulties,  so  that  we  have  either  to 
assign  them  very  general  meanings  (demonstrative,  for  example),  or  else 
to  suppose  that  they  are  remnants  of  earlier  longer  forms  now  lost.  All 
that  seems  probable  is  that  the  Derived  Stems  were  originally  nouns :  we 
may  compare  them  with  other .  nouns  in  Shemitic,  but  no  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained. 

In  the  local  distribution  of  the  stems  some  diversities  are  observable. 
The  na  is  most  used  in  Assyrian,  the  ta  in  Assyrian  and  Aramaic,  the  sa  in 
Assyrian  and  Ethiopic,  the  ha  in  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic, 
the  reduplication  and  vowel-broadening  in  Arabic  and  Amharic.  The 
north-eastern  group  (Assyrian-Babylonian)  has  the  greatest  development 
of  reflexives,  which,  however,  it  often  uses  as  passives;  the  northern 
(Aramaic)  regularly  makes  passives  of  its  reflexives;  the  central  (Hebrew 
or  Canaanitish)  has  made  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
stems,  but  kept  two  passives  made  by  internal  vowel-modification,  while 
the  southern  (Arabic  and  Ethiopic)  exhibits  the  greatest  general  richness 
of  form  and  signification,  the  Arabic  alone  also  having  a  regularly-formed 
passive.  The  tendency  has  been  to  drop  stems,  not  only  in  the  ante- 
historical  period,  but  also  later. 
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Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  read 
a  paper  “  On  the  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society.” 

An  “Appeal  ”  haa  just  been  issued  to  this  Epglish-speaking  and  Epglish- 
reading  public  to  read  books  and  make  extracts  for  The  Philological 
Sogiety’a  new  English  Dictionary.  The  dictionary  haa  now  been  more 
than  twenty  yeara  in  preparation.  It  began  with  a  reaoliltion  to  prepare 
a  supplement  to  existing  dictionariea,  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
paper  by  Dean  TrenCh,  red  in  November,  1857.  The  wurk  upon  this 
opend  up  so  many  defi^en^ea,  and  suggested  a  dictionary  so  different 
from  the  old  that  the  plan  waa  soon  enlargd,  and  in  January,  1859, 
a  “  Propoaal  for  a  new  Egglish  Dictionary”  waa  issued.  It  waa  to  be 
etymological  and  historical.  The  original  propoaal  made  much  of  the 
etymological  side.  Every  body  waa  askt  to  send  in  etymelogiea.  But 
the  historical  sjde  provea  to  be  the  more  important.  It  ia  propoaed  to 
read  substantially  all  the  books  in  the  language,  and  make  quotationa 
for  all  the  wurda  which  occur  in  them.  Theae  quotationa  ar  to  be  made 
on  a  uniform  plan,  each  on  a  slip  of  paper  of  the  size  of  a  half  Cheet  of 
note  paper.  Thoae  for  each  wurd  will  be  breght  together  from  all  the 
books,  classified  according  to  their  meanings,  and  arrangd  in  historical 
order,  so  aa  to  giv  the  history  of  the  wurd. 

The  wurk  of  preparing  this  material  went  on  with  zeal  for  yeara.  The 
original  editor,  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge,  died,  but  hia  pla$e  waa  taken  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  who  not  only  urgd  the  wurk  forward,  but  started 
the  Early  English  Text  So^ety  to  print  and  reprint  rare  old  texts  and  put 
them  into  the  handa  of  readera.  Material  accumulated  so  fast  that  it 
seemd  impossible  to  find  any  publisher  to  print  the  Dictionary,  and  for  a 
number  of  yeara  interest  in  it  had  almost  died  out. 

Lately,  however,  ernest  efforts  to  arrange  for  publication  hav  been 
made,  and,  finally,  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  hav  assumed  the  entire  finan^al  responsibility  of  the 
undertaking.  Dr.  Murray,  the  Preaident  of  the  So^ety,  will  edit  it,  with 
a  number  of  sub-editora.  The  letter  A,  four  hundred  pagea,  ia  to  be  out 
in  1882,  and  the  rest  ia  to  follow  in  the  course  of  ten  yeara,  if  possible. 

Dr.  Murray  finda  sume  two  tuna  of  slips  on  hand.  In  the  erliest 
period,  when  the  books  ar  few,  the  wurk  ia  fairly  dun  or  promist ;  but 
in  the  later  ^enturiea,  many  books  remain  untucht.  Cl  new  “Appeal”  ia 
now  issued  for  help.  CL  thouaand  volunteers  ar  askt  for  to  complete  the 
reading  within  the  next  two  yeara. 

American  books  hav  hardly  been  tucht.  They  ar  all  left  for  American 
readera,  aa  ar  also  books  of  British  aufhora  of  the  18th  Century.  Four  or 
f|ve  hundred  American  readera  ar  needed  in  order  to  complete  so  soon 
this  liberal  allotment.  Dr.  Murray  says  that  any  wun  can  help,  espe9ially 
with  modern  books;  hia  piipila  bav  supplied  him  with  five  thouaand  good 
quotationa  in  a  munfh.  But  of  course  persona  who  hav  ac9ess  to  original 
editiona  of  aufhora  of  the  18th  Century,  and  who  hav  sum  scholastic 
preparation  for  the  wurk,  must  do  the  most  important  part  of  it.  Mem- 
bera  of  this  Asso9iation  ar  lookt  to  with  hope.  Volunteera  ar  requested 
to  giv  the  titles  of  four  or  five  books  which  they  hav  at  hand  and  ar 
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inclined  to  undertake,  so  that  a  selection  may  bk  made  at  wun9e.  If 
original  editions  of  eighteenth  gentiiry  hooks  ar  to  bk  had,  they  ar  to  bk 
preferd ;  if  not,  American  authors  of  uther  date  ar  to  bk  taken. 

In  American  books  the  first  theght  is  to  secure  quotations  for  all  thk 
wurds  iised  to  name  thk  fisical  features,  productions,  and  uther  objects, 
and  thk  peculiar  acts,  habits,  and  relations  to  bk  found  hkre.  Erly  books 
of  travel,  law,  or  records  ar  to  bk  soght,  in  which  such  names  would  bk 
likely  to  make  their  first  appkaran? ;  so  also  books  and  pamflets  on  natu¬ 
ral  history,  surveys,  and  explorations. 

Besides  these  novelties,  it  is  to  bk  rememberd  that  quotations  ar 
wanted  for  all  thk  commun  words  in  their  commun  meanings  for  each 
generation.  We  ought  to  send  in  a  large  body  of  thkse  from  our  great 
American  authors,  our  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  theologians,  and  our  men 
of  S9ien9,  as  well  as  our  poets,  novelists,  and  historians.  Every  happy 
expression  of  those  fheghts  which  Americans  most  value  and  act  upon, 
which  can  bk  found  in  print  in  suitable  cumpass  for  quotation,  may  well 
bk  put  upon  its  slip  and  sent  to  Dr.  Murray,  so  that  American  fhoght 
may  bk  fairly  and  fully  represented  in  thk  Dictionary. 

Local  Djalect  is  not  to  bk  included  in  this  Dictionary.  CLfter  it  is  dun, 
it  is  proposed  to  begin  on  a  Djalect  Dictionary  uniform  with  it.  Readers 
in  thk  Ignited  States  ar  notified  by  Dr.  Murray  that  “they  will  save  tjme 
by  first  communicating  with  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  whom,”  hk  says,  “wk  hav  askt  to  organize  and 
guide  thk  wurk  of  our  American  frends.  ”  Dr.  Murray  mentions  that  hk 
will  furnish  readers  with  printed  slips,  bearing  thk  date,  author,  and  tjtle 
of  their  books,  so  as  to  save  mechanical  labor  as  much  as  possible.  Thk 
Referen9e  list  of  Books  at  thk  end  of  thk  Dictionary  will  record  thk 
names  of  heir  Rkaders. 

Any  wun  able  and  willing  to  act  as  Sub-editor  in  arranging,  classifying, 
and  complkting  thk  preparation  of  thk  materials  for  thk  Editor's  revision, 
is  requested  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Murray.  His  address  is  Mill  Hill, 
Middlesex,  1ST.  W.,  England. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  from  6  to  8  p.m. 

Newport,  Wednesday,  July  16,  1879. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  came  together  again  at  8.20  p.  m. 

Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  read  a  paper  examining  critically  the  views  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kirchhoff,  of  Berlin,  “  On  the  Final  Recension  of  the  De 
Corona.” 

In  the  Abhandlungen  dev  Kdniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin ,  1875,  Kirchhoff  presents  the  following  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
de  Corona  of  Demosthenes  in  its  present  form : 

Demosthenes  wrote  out  his  plea  soon  after  the  indictment  was  first 
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brought,  336-5,  B.  C.  This  plea  could  have  been  directed  only  against  the 
formal  complaint;  beyond  this  nothing  was  definitely  known  of  the 
attack  of  Aeschines.  The  original  draft  of  the  oration,  accordingly,  is 
found  in  §§  53-121  plus  §§  3,  4,  8  of  the  Prooemium.  But  when  the 
trial  occurred,  some  six  years  later,  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes  agreed  to 
divide  the  matter  of  the  defense  in  such  a  way  that  Ctesiphon  should 
make  the  reply  to  the  legal  points  and  Demosthenes  should  pay  exclusive 
attention  to  the  political  issues  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  Demosthenes 
replies  to  his  opponent  without  making  use  of  the  old  draft  drawn  up  in 
defense  of  Ctesiphon,  and  in  extemporized  language.  In  writing  out  his 
oration  subsequently,  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the 
defense,  recasts  the  old  speech  and  seeks  to  engraft  it  upon  the  body  of 
the  speech  actually  delivered  by  him.  Kirchhoff  regards  §  75  and  §§ 
95-101  as  interjected  into  the  body  of  the  older  speech.  Demosthenes, 
finding  it  impossible  to  make  one  consistent  whole  out  of  the  two  speeches, 
Contented  himself  with  reproducing,  as  accurately  as  he  could,  the  speech 
on  the  political  issues.  This  later  speech  is  contained  in  §§  1,  2,  5-7,  10- 
52,  122-324  of  the  de  Corona  as  we  have  it. 

There  were  found,  therefore,  among  the  literary  remains  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  these  two  distinct  speeches  with  traces  of  an  attempt  at  combina; 
tion.  The  unknown  editor  of  the  oration  in  its  present  form  completed 
what  Demosthenes  set  out  to  do.  One  of  the  connecting  links  is  §  9. 

Kirchhoff  believes  that  the  plan  of  the  oration  and  the  frequent  allusions 
to  the  words  of  the  rival  speech  imply  a,n  acquaintance  with  the  contents 
of  the  speech  of  Aeschines  that  argues  a  recasting  of  the  de  Corona  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  trial.  He  further  thinks  that  the  entire  passage  on  the 
peace  and  the  embassy,  §§  9-53,  was  composed  after  the  trial,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  Demosthenes,  or  his  editor,  with  the  earlier  speech. 

This  paper  aims  to  show  that  Demosthenes  had  reason  to  expect  a 
renewal  of  the  charges  with  reference  to  the  peace  of  Philocrates  previ¬ 
ously  made  by  Aeschines  in  the  de  Falsa  Legatione,  and  that,  excepting  a 
few  direct  allusions  to  the  words  of  Aeschines,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  part  of  the  de  Corona  was  not  composed  in  advance 
of  the  trial. 

But  the  main  support  of  Kirchhoff’s  theory  lies  in  the  supposed  rela- 
tioii  between  that  part  in  which  Demosthenes  treats  of  his  public  career, 
§§  53-110,  in  answer  to  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  and  the  rest  of 
the  oration.  Kirchhoff  infers  from  the  language  in  §  110  that  when  the 
orator  composed  this  part  of  his  speech  he  had  no  expectation  of  entering 
upon  the  vindication  of  his  policy  subsequent  to  the  trierarchal  law, 
Olympiad  110,  1. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  inference  is  shown  (a)  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  (b)  from  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  language  in  §  110  as  a 
rhetorical  artifice,  when  compared  with  similar  expressions  found  else¬ 
where.  From  Kirchhoff’s  theory  it  must  follow  that  the  direct  allusions 
to  the  words  of  Aeschines  found  in  the  supposed  older  part  of  the  ora¬ 
tion,  sc.  §§  53-120,  are  more  easily  recognized  as  later  insertions,  and  do 
more  violence  to  the  connection  of  thought  than  is  the  case  with  similar 
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allusions  found  in  the  supposed  younger  part  of  the  speech,  sc.  §§  10-52, 
121-324.  This  point  is  fully  considered.  It  is  shown  that  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  direct  references  in  the  de  Corona  to  the  language  of  Aes¬ 
chines,  eight  are  found  in  the  supposed  older  part,  and  nineteen  in  the 
supposed  younger  part  of  the  oration,  not  counting  the  prooemium;  that 
the  distribution  of  these  allusions  seems  controlled  by  a  predetermined 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter;  and,  above  all,  that  these  allusions 
are  not  any  more  consistent  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  context 
in  the  part  of  the  oration  supposed  to  have  been  written  after  the  trial, 
than  in  the  supposed  older  part.  The  comparatively  loose  connection  of 
§§  126-128,  225-226,  with  the  context  is  noticed.  §§  227-231  are  discussed 
as  a  later  insertion.  The  passage  §§  232-237  seems  to  owe  its  existence 
to  an  allusion  in  Aeschines.  §  247  seems  displaced,  naturally  following 
close  upon  §  239.  §  241  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  §  230;  it  may  be  that 

§  230  is  the  later  passage  inserted  in  response  to  the  illustration  of  Aes¬ 
chines  with  reference  to  accounts.  In  §§  276-284  are  pointed  out  clear 
instances  of  later  insertion.  It  seems  natural  to  connect  §§  285-290  di¬ 
rectly  with  §  250,  and  to  suppose  that  in  the  original  draft  the  honors 
conferred  upon  Demosthenes  immediately  after  Chaeronea  w^ere  named  in 
close  connection. 

The  theory  of  Kirchhoff  involves  also  the  following  difficulties:  (1) 
There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  by  Demosthenes  that  the  legal  points 
are  to  be  treated  by  Ctesiphon,  or  have  been  treated  by  him.  (2)  The 
dilemma  is  presented  that  either  Demosthenes  was  not  successful  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  oration  unity  and  finish  of  composition,  or  the  unknown  editor 
and  arranger  succeeded-  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  accomplishing  a  task 
which  the  orator  himself  gave  up  as  impracticable. 

The  oration  is  further  compared  with  the  de  F.  L.  of  Demosthenes, 
and  it  appears  that  that  oration  is  less  compact  and  consistent  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  than  the  de  Corona. 

From  a  comparison  with  the  de  F.  L.  of  Aeschines,  which  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  as  a  rejoinder  which  the  de 
Corona  holds  to  the  speech  of  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  it  appears 
that  Aeschines  pursued  the  same  course  as  we  believe  Demosthenes  to 
have  done  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  insertions  into  the  body  of  his 
speech,  in  direct  reply  to  the  language  of  his  opponent. 

Several  passages  from  the  de  F.  L.  of  Aeschines  are  examined,  to  show 
that  in  its  present  form  this  speech  is  a  later  recension  of  the  speech 
delivered  at  the  trial,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  original  unity  and  harmony 
of  composition,  in  spite  of  later  insertions,  and  presents  therefore  a  fit 
parallel  to  the  de  Corona  in  its  genesis  and  structure.  A  comparison  with 
the  Timoeratea  shows  the  wide  difference  between  a  revised  speech  like 
the  de  Corona,  cast  originally  in  a  single  mould,  and  a  production  like  the 
Timoeratea,  which  is  plainly  not  a  simple  recension  of  what  was  originally 
one  speech,  but  a  combination  of  two  or  three  distinct  drafts,  character¬ 
ized  by  contradictions,  by  repetitions,  and  by  unevenness  of  finish. 
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Professor  L.  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
read  a  paper  “  On  G-eddes’  ‘  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems.’  ” 

The  main  difference  between  this  theory  and  Grote’s,  with  which  it 
coincides  in  its  division  of  the  Iliad,  is  that  Mr.  Geddes  regards  the  non- 
Achillean  portions  of  the  Iliad  as  written  by  the  same  poet  who  composed 
the  Odyssey.  This  poet  he  regards  as  properly  entitled  to  the  name 
Homer  and  the  traditions  therewith  connected,  and  as  an  Ionic  Greek  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  poet  of  the  Achilleid,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regards  as 
earlier  in  time  and  belonging  to  the  Dorian  stock  of  Thessaly.  The 
theory  seems  open  to  several  objections.  1.  It  assumes  the  connection  in 
time  and  authorship  of  the  various  Ulyssean  portions  of  the  Iliad  with 
one  another  and  with  the  whole  Ody'ssey.  2.  If  it  is  answered  that  this 
is  not  an  assumption  but  a  conclusion  based  on  proofs,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  many  cases  the  proofs  are  found  in  a  single  book  or  in  two  or  three 
books  only,  whereas  the  peculiarity  shown  by  them  is  ascribed  to  the 
whole  Achillean  or  Ulyssean  portion  of  the  poem.  3.  This  theory  seems 
to  ignore  too  much  the  influence  of  the  poet’s  subject  upon  his  choice  of 
words  and  his  representations  of  life  and  character.  A  number  of  the 
differences  insisted  on  are  probably  due  to  the  change  from  the  compara¬ 
tive  barbarism  of  *  war  to  the  civilization  of  peace.  4.  This  theory,  like 
that  of  Grote,  fails  to  take  due  account  of  the  inconsistencies  that  run 
through  the  whole  texture  of  the  poem.  It  emphasizes  some  contradic¬ 
tions,  but  ignores  others  of  no  less  importance. 

Professor  C.  H.  Toy  read  the  last  paper  of  the  evening.  It  was 
upon  “  Expressions  of  Modal  Ideas  in  Shemitic.” 

I.  Command:  1.  Imperativ;  2.  Jezma-form;  3.  Imperfect  in  an.  (The 
Imperativ  probably  collateral  with  Imperfect,  and  not  derived  from  it.) 
II.  Wish:  1.  Perfect  (in  Arab.,  Eth.,  Phen.,  any  wish;  in  Heb.,  a  fulfilled 
wish) ;  2.  Imperfect  in  an;  3.  In  Heb.  and  Aram. ,  Imperf . ;  4.  In  Assyr. , 
a  special  form,  the  Precativ.  III.  Determination  of  will :  Imperf.  in  an 
(Yoluntativ).  IY.  Purpose :  Imperf ect  (in  Arab. ,  the  a-f orm ;  in  Eth. ,  the 
shortened  form).  Y.  General  result  or  limit:  Arab.,  Imperf.  in  a  and 
Perf . ;  Eth.,  both  forms  of  Imperf.  YI.  Object  sentences:  1.  Perf.  in 
Arab,  and  Heb.  (real  act) ;  2.  Imperf. ,  Arab,  a-f  orm  after  verbs  of  wishing, 
etc.,  u  or  a-form  after  verbs  of  supposing,  etc.,  Eth.  short  form.  YII. 
Conditional:  1.  Ideal:  Arab.  Jezma-form  in  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  Im¬ 
perf.  in  an  (emphatic);  Heb.,  Imperf.  in  both  clauses;  Eth.,  usually  Perf. 
in  protasis,  Perf.  or  Imperf.  in  apodosis.  2.  Present  existing  fact :  Arab., 
Perf.  in  protasis,  Jezma-form  in  apodosis  (or  Imperf.  in  u );  Eth.,  as  in  the  ■ 
Ideal ;  Heb. ,  Imperf.  (or,  sequence-construction) ;  Aram. ,  Imperf.  or  Parti¬ 
ciple.  3.  Real :  usually  Perf.  or  Partcp.  4.  Unreal :  the  same. 

Thus  the  functions  of  the  several  forms  are:  1.  Perfect:  pure  Opt.,  and 
ideal,  real,  and  unreal  condition;  2.  Imperf.  in  u :  Opt.,  and  exhibition 
of  an  act  as  merely  an  object  of  thought,  whether  condition  or  result;  3. 
Imperf.  in  a  :  dependence — ideal  result,  purpose,  limit  or  sequence ;  4. 
Jezma-form:  Opt.,  command,  condition;  5.  Imperf.  in  an:  emphatic  wish, 
command,  condition ;  6.  Imper. :  affirmativ  command. 
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Examination  of  these  uses  shows :  (1)  that  the  modal  senses  belong  to 
both  Perf.  and  Imperf.,  and  (2)  that  they  flow  from  the  completional  (Perf.) 
or  inchoativ  (Imperf.)  force  of  the  two  forms.  The  particular  employment  is 
determined  by  usage,  but  the  original  sense  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  must 
always  be  considered  in  interpretation,  each  dialect  being  studied  for  itself 
under  the  guidance  of  the  facts  obtained  by  general  comparison. 

As  to  the  historical  development :  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  usages  of 
the  various  dialects  that  the  mode-distinctions  existed  inprimitiv  Shemitic. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  drop  these  distinctions,  indeed  to  compress  all 
senses  flowing  from  the  inchoativ  into  the  Jezma  or  shortest  form  (leaving, 
however,  the  Imperativ  unaffected),  as  is  evident  from  an  examination 
of  the  different  Shemitic  languages,  ending  with  modern  Arabic,  which 
stands  in  this  respect  about  on  the  same  plane  with  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning. 

Newport,  Thursday,  July  17,  1879. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9.15  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
read  and  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Crowell,  Professor  March  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  his  place  in  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  four  new  members: 

Mr.  Winfred  R  Martin,  Jersey  City  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ladd,  Chauncy-Hall  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  B.  Perrin, 
Hartford  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mr.  Eben  Alexander,  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  University,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  recommended 
that  the  next  session  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1880; 
but  left  the  matter  open  and  subject  to  modification  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

The  Society  then  listened  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook, 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  entitled  “  Studies 
in  the  Heliand.” 

Since  the  investigations  undertaken  by  Grein,  Windisch,  and  Sievers  to 
determine  the  sources  of  the  Heliand,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
were  utilized  in  its  composition,  the  poem  is  understood  to  rest  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Pseudo-Tatianic  Gospel  Harmony,  supplemented  by  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Hraban,  Alcuin,  and  Bede. 

This  paper  has  for  its  object: 

I.  To  separate  those  expansions  or  embellishments  that  have  originated 
with  the  poet,  from  the  body  of  the  composition  and  particularly  from  the 
merely  periphrastic  portions  to  which  they  are  adjoined  or  with  which 
they  are  incorporated,  * 
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II.  To  collect  and  classify  those  passages  in  which  the  author  displays 
his  full  originality,  i.  e. ,  is  entirely  independent  of  his  sources. 

These  passages  fall  under  six  heads : 

1.  Those  that  motive  a  statement  or  event  which  otherwise  would 
want  an  explanation. 

2.  Those  that  present  an  issue  or  sequence,  not  expressly  warranted  by 
the  sources,  but  contained  in  them  by  implication. 

3.  Those  that  mark  transition,  having  of  themselves  no  distinctive  char¬ 
acter. 

4.  Passages  descriptive  of  Old  Saxon  manners,  morals,  or  religion,  or 
indicative  of  current  theological  views. 

5.  Didactic  and  moral  generalizations. 

6.  Poetic  ornaments,  often  assuming  the  shape  of  poetic  formulae. 

III.  To  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  syntactical  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  poem. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year  1879-80  pre¬ 
sented  nominations  as  follows : 

For  President — Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy,  Norfolk,  Va. 

For  Vice-Presidents — President  William  C.  Cattell,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. ;  Professor  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Charles  K.  Lanman,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Treasurer — Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq. ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were  respectively  nom¬ 
inated. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  English  Spelling,  appointed  in  1875,  and  continued  in 
1876,  1877,  and  1878,  reported: 

The  Committee  haa  not  been  .calld  on  during  the  last  year  for  any 
offigial  action.  The  Philological  So^ety  in  England,  whidh  it  waa  fhoght 
mjght  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conferee  on  the  subject,  haa  not  dun 
so.  We  can  however  report  progress  in  the  reform.  The  Memorial  to 
Congress  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  examin  and 
report  on  the  reform,  and  on  the  expediently  of  moving  the  Guvernment 
of  Great  Britain  to  un|te  in  a  joint  Commission,  whidh  waa  prepared  by 
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members  of  this  Committee,  baa  been  sjgnd  by  representative  of  more 
than  fifty  Colleges  and  l|niversities.  It  has  also  led  to  similar  memorials 
from  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  many  uther  teachers’ 
associations.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  city  of  Qhicago 
unanimously  reaolvd  to  correspond  with  uther  Boards  on  the  subject. 
Great  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  of  them  went  on  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  winter  meetings  of  the  associations.  Action  in  favor  of  reform 
has  been  token  by  the  State  Teachers’  Associations  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Virginia.  Action  has  also  been  taken  by  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  favor  of  putting  a 
fonetic  dictionary  in  the  public  schools  has  been  printed,  and  is  an  able 
argument  for  the  reform.  Many  uther  reform  papers  hav  been  printed 
in  the  journals,  magazines,  transactions  of  lerned  societies,  and,  within  a 
few  years,  in  books  like  those  of  Hadley,  Whitney,  Muller,  Ellis.  Vol¬ 
umes  devoted  to  fonetics  and  reform  hav  appeard  from  Mr.  Sweet,  surn¬ 
ame  President  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gladstone;  pamflets  also  from  Prof.  J.  L.  Johnson  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Prof.  L.  H.  Carpenter  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Prof. 
Edward  North  of  Hamilton  College.  The  Spelling  Reform  Association 
is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Philadelphia  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  as  a  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
9iation.  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philological  Society 
of  England,  and  ex-Presidents  Mr.  Sweet  and  Dr.  Morris,  with  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Prof,  of  Apglo- Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Rev.  A.  H.  Say9e,  Prof,  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  hav 
consented  to  act  as  V^e-Presidents. 

In  England  it  will  be  rememberd  that  in  1876  the  National  bunion  of 
Elementary  Teachers,  representing  sum  10,000  teachers  in  Epgland  and 
Wales,  past  almost  unanimously  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Spelling  Reform.  More  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  School 
Boards,  including  those  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  iinjted 
in  the  resolution,  and  the  movement  led  to  a  conferee  in  London,  at 
which  Prof.  Say9e  of  Oxford  presided,  and  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Sweet,  Dr. 
Morris,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Reed,  and  many  uther 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  took  part  in  the  discussions.  CL  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Conferee  waited  on  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun9il 
in  the  Department  of  Education  with  a  series  of  resolutions.  An  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  reformers  for  permanent  prosecution  of  the  reform  has 
been  formd,  with  a  Secretary  and  plenty  of  uther  ©fleers,  and  they  will 
publish  an  organ. 

The  National  Asso9iation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of  So9ial 
S9jen9,  before  whom  the  subject  was  broght  by  Prof.  Newman  at  their  last 
Cepgress,  after  long  deliberation  by  a  Committee,  has  a  report  before  it  in 
favor  of  an  alternativ  spelling  for  S9jentific  purposes,  and  for  teaching,  and 
to  gujde  the  progress  of  reform.  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  Philolog¬ 
ical  So9jety,  who  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  the  So9|ety’s  Historical 
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Dictionary,  wiiffiea  to  hav  tire  pronun9iation  of  that  wurk  in  a  key  alfabet, 
whidh  may  bn  an  agreed  fonetic  alfabet  aa  ia  propoaed  by  thb  So9ial  S9J- 
en9  Asso9iation.  It  ia  a  t£me  of  rapid  progress,  and  it  seema  not  unljkely 
that  sum  occasion  may  arjae  during  dre  next  year  when  a  Committee  of 
die  Assogiation  may  be  nbeded.  Perhaps  it  may  bb  w£ae  to  continue  dre 
Committee  anudier  year. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  continued  for  another 
year. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  had  been  compared  with  the  vouchers  and  found  correct. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Society  then  returned  to  the  regular  order  of  the  day,  and 
listened  to  a  paper  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  “  On  the  Encroachments  of 
ixri  upon  ov  in  Later  Greek.” 

Every  one  who  has  read  much  Greek  of  the  post-classic  period  must 
have  noticed  that  the  negative  ^7  is  used  in  various  relations  in  which  it 
would  not  be  employed  so  readily,  if  at  all,  in  model  prose.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  charge  all  such  variations  to  the  account  of  a  gradual  breaking 
down  of  the  language,  and  indeed  the  whole  matter  may  be  learnedly  des¬ 
patched  by  calling  these  misuses  specimens  of  the  so-called  sojoecismus  Ala- 
bandicus.  But  such  corruptions  do  not  come  in  without  cause.  If  the 
appreciation  of  the  negatives  was  indeed  so  much  enfeebled,  we  should 
expect  the  two  to  be  interchanged  pell-mell,  whereas  it  is  /iij  that  has 
encroached  on  ov  and  ov  has  troubled  ^7  comparatively  little. 

As  a  slight  contribution  to  the  history  of  these  encroachments,  I  have 
examined  anew  the  usage  of  one  of  the  best  of  later  Greek  writers,  with  a 
view  to  employing  the  results  thus  gained  as  categories  for  further  investi¬ 
gation.  This  author  is  Lucian,  who  was  a  careful  student  of  Attic  Greek, 
and  in  his  Soloecista  notices  not  only  such  gross  blunders  as  otyelov  dwrjaij 
but  such  pardonable  lapses  as  cwrjouv  av,  so  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
absolute  heedlessness  of  the  earlier  usage;  and,  indeed,  we  find  him  every 
now  and  then  reverting  to  the  classic  norm.  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  popular  speech  of  the  time.  Lucian,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was, 
avoided  all  affectation  and  followed  the  drift  of  the  spoken  language,  so  far 
as  it  was  not  rude  or  solecistic. 

The  classic  differences  between  ov  and  ^7  are  here  assumed  as  well 
known,  even  if  not  sufficiently  well  formulated.  Between  these  two  nega¬ 
tives  there  is  a  certain  border  land  which  in  the  classic  period  was  occa¬ 
sionally  invaded  by  nrj.  It  is  just  this  border  land  on  which  ^7  has 
squatted  so  resolutely  in  the  post-classic  time.  In  less  figurative  language, 
the  later  use  of  ^7  is  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an  extension  ;  and  the 
following  seem  to  be  the  lines  of  intrusion  : 

First,  fit]  with  the  infinitive  of  oratio  obliqua.  The  natural  negative  of 
the  infinitive  as  such  is  // 7 ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  infinitive  had  begun  to 
represent  the  indicative  that  the  negative  ov  could  have  been  tolerated.  But 
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this  toleration  was  established  before  our  record,  and  we  can  now  only 
guess  at  the  primal  state  before  the  incoming  of  the  future  infinitive, 
which  marks  unmistakably  a  new  function  of  the  infinitive,  just  as  the 
incoming  of  the  future  optative  marks  a  new  function  of  the  optative. 
Still  there  is  a  group  of  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking,  which  retain  the  old 
negative.  Such  are  verbs  of  asseveration  and  belief,  such  verbs  as  bpvvvcu, 
l mpTvpeiv ,  7r lgtevelv,  Tceweic&aL  and  the  like.  Cf.  II.  9,  132-3;  Od.  5,  179  ; 
Hdt.  1,  165  ;  2,  179  ;  Ar.  Vesp.  1047,  1281  ;  Andoc.  1,  90  ;  Lycurg.  76  ; 
Dem.  21,  119,  etc.  So  paprvpu  py,  Dem.  45,  15,  cf.  40,  47  ;  tugtevu  py, 
Andoc.  1,  2  ;  Dem.  21,  221  ;  nsnot'd-a  py,  Pind.  01.  1,  104  ;  tt ettelg pat  py , 
Plat.  Apol.  37  A.  Occasionally  (pavcu  and  teysiv,  occasionally  oiec&cu  and 
vopi&Lv  join  the  ranks  of  these  verbs,  which  involve  the  will,  where  the 
utterance  strives  to  make  the  statement  good  and  the  thought  is  at  once  a 
wish  ;  although  it  must  be  observed  that  grammarians  have  not  always 
been  careful  to  distinguish  the  legitimate  use  of  py  with  the  infinitive  in 
apposition,  from  this  extended  use  of  py  with  the  infinitive. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  form  of  expression  carries  with  it  the  emphasis 
of  the  witness  on  oath,  so  to  speak,  the  emphasis  of  desire,  and  hence  the 
tendency  to  use  it  in  the  later  time,  which  always  leans  to  the  impressive. 
My  with  the  infinitive  is  equivalent  to  “I  swear,”  “I  vow,”  “I  bet,” 
instead  of  quieter  forms.  How  common  this  oratio  oUiqua  uy  is  in  Lucian 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Pantagruelist  of  Samosata,  as  George 
Saintsbury  has  happily  called  him. 

Again  in  clauses  with  oti,  py  is  sometimes  found  in  classic  times,  a 
phenomenon  due  to  the  influence  of  the  leading  verb.  So  when  the  lead¬ 
ing  verb  is  a  verb  of  swearing,  as  in  the  well-known  passage  :  ovd’  bpoaai 
Xpy  roi id’  on  py  wore  irpaypa  rod'  egtcu ,  Theogn.  659  (cf.  II.  10,  329),  or  an 
imper.,  as  in  the  famous  instance  Antiphon  5,  21.  But  such  deviations  are 
so  rare  that  we  must  not  insist  on  them  as  possible  misleaders.  We  must 
rather  connect  the  bn  py  in  declarative  sentences  with  the  use  of  py 
with  the  infinitive  in  oratio  oUiqua.  It  is  clear  that  in  a  period  when  py 
could  be  used  freely  after  a  verb  of  saying  this  form  on  py  would  suggest 
a  convenient  equivalent  for  an  oratio  oUiqua  expression,  especially  after  a 
principal  tense  from  which  the  oratio  oUiqua  optative  is  excluded.  It 
were  indeed  worth  inquiry  whether  this  form  on  py  with  ind.  did  not  help 
to  thrust  out  on  ov  with  the  optative.  At  all  events  we  find  the  opt.  form 
of  oratio  oUiqua  becoming  rarer  and  rarer. 

Another  important  extension  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  relative  sentence. 
Even  in  classic  times  the  negative  of  a  relative  clause  is  py  when  the  rela¬ 
tive  gives  the  notion  of  characteristic,  and  as  the  characteristic  sometimes 
gives  a  ground,  the  clause  with  py  seems  to  be  causal  outright.  Here  the 
subjective  element  represented  by  py  would  appear  in  standard  Latin  as 
the  subjunctive.  Causal  relatives  then  began  to  take  py,  and  with  causal 
relatives  adversative  relatives,  which  are  thus  fused  with  concessive  rela¬ 
tives,  and  this  is  extended  to  the  integral  parts  of  the  relative  sentence. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  must  further  take  in  the  equivalent  of  the  rela¬ 
tive,  the  participle.  So,  often  in  later  Greek,  where  we  should  expect  the 
negative  ov  with  a  participle,  we  find  the  negative  py,  which  is  a  plienom- 
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enon  analogous  to  the  familiar  Latin  combination  in  which  qui  with 
subjunctive  is  used  as  a  parallel  for  a  characteristic  adjective. 

The  widest  divergency  from  classic  usage  has  been  touched  on  already, 
the  use  of  causal  particles  such  as  ettel  (ort)  and  the  like  with  the  negative 
Iltj.  This  variation  is  due  sometimes  to  the  oratio  obliqua  element  just 
recognized,  and  sometimes  to  the  relative  characteristic,  which  elements  run 
into  each  other.  So  that  even  here  we  have  a  development  of  doctrine 
rather  than  a  bold  and  bad  heresy. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  W.  W.  Good¬ 
win,  ^Professor  M.  W .  Humphreys,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Andrews. 

Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
then  read  a  paper  “On  the  Authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de 
Oratoribus .” 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  this  discussion  since  its  rise  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  speaker  examined  the  external  and  internal 
bearings  of  the  subject  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  Tacitus  must  have 
written  the  work. 

A  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (IX.  10),  was  cited 
and  shown  to  be  in  all  probability  a  quotation  from  the  Dialogus,  and  thus 
conclusive  in  regard  to  its  authorship. 

It  was  seen  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Dialogus  testify  only  in  favor  of 
Tacitus.  Changes  in,  or  additions  to  the  MS.  title  of  the  work  were  shown 
to  be  of  late  origin,  and  with  the  evident  purpose  of  supporting  theories  of 
a  non-Tacitean  authorship.  Pomponio  Leto’s  quotation  from  the  work,  as 
a  work  of  Tacitus,  was  given  as  significant  of  the  belief  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  probable  time  of  composition  of  the  Dialogus 
it  appeared  that  there  are  no  chronological  objections  to  Tacitus  as  the 
writer.  • 

A  strong  personal  motive  that  may  be  detected  in  the  Dialogus — the 
justification  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  leading  interlocutor  (Maternus)  from 
forensic  pursuits,  and  devotion  to  literature — was  claimed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  a  natural  impulse  of  Tacitus  to  vindicate  his  own  change  in  literary 
work. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  like  conception  of  life  and  to  a  consistency  of 
judgment  of  men  and  events  in  the  Dialogus  and  in  the  admitted  writings 
of  Tacitus. 

The  literary  style  of  the  Dialogus  was  admitted  to  be  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  latest  compositions  of  Tacitus.  But  it  was  shown  that 
Tacitus  was,  in  his  earlier  years,  an  advocate  of  the  revived  Ciceronianism 
of  the  Dialogus,  and  it  was  maintained  that  the  difference  in  subject  and 
motive  as  well  as  in  the  age  and  experiences  of  the  writer  would  sufficiently 
account  for  the  great  dissimilarity  or  development  of  style. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
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Mass.,  read  a  paper  “On  Greek  Verbs  which  add  Epsilon  to  the 
Stem  in  certain  Tenses  not  belonging  to  the  Present  System.” 

The  only  question  raised  here  is  a  practical  one  of  classification,  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  discussing  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon.  George 
Curtius,  in  his  Grammar  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  Greek  Verb,  includes 
under  one  class  (the  E  class)  those  verbs  which  add  e  to  the  stem  in  the 
present,  like  doK-e-o ,  and  those  which  have  no  e  in  the  present  but  add  e  in 
some  or  all  of  the  other  tenses,  like  flovho/ucu,  (3ovlyaopai  ( (3ov7ie- ),  pavdavo 
(pad-),  /uadf/co/iat  (jua6e-).  It  is  obvious  that,  although  these  two  phenomena 
may  depend  on  the  same  principle,  the  latter  cannot  be  made  the  b^sis  of 
a  classification  which  proposes  to  show  the  relation  of  the  present  to  the 
simple  stem  of  the  verb ;  for  paOe-  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
pavOavo-  from  pad-,  and  the  stems  in  e  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  “  simple 
stems.”  Hadley  saw  clearly  this  weak  point  in  the  E  class  of  Curtius,  and 
rightly  excluded  from  this  class  all  verbs  except  those  which  have  e  in 
the  present  (like  do/ce-w),  and  which  alone  can  be  said  to  form  the  present  by 
the  addition  of  e  to  the  simple  stem.  But  he  does  not  introduce  under  a 
single  head  the  far  more  numerous  class  of  verbs  which  have  e  in  other 
tenses  than  the  present.  He  gives  under  the  “  First  Class  ”  a  list  of  such 
of  these  verbs  as  belong  to  this  class ;  but,  as  he  does  not  do  the  same  in 
the  other  classes,  the  impression  is  given  that  the  phenomenon  in  question 
is  in  some  way  specially  connected  with  class  I.,  although  this  false 
impression  is  guarded  against  by  a  remark  under  331.  How  the  verbs  of 
other  classes  which  take  e  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  first 
class.  Further,  examples  of  this  formation  are  found  in  every  one  of  the 
eight  classes  of  Curtius  (except  of  course  the  seventh),  and  it  cannot  help 
confusing  any  classification  to  introduce  into  it  a  peculiarity  which  is 
common  to  all  the  classes  already  marked  off  on  other  grounds.  Curtius 
includes  in  the  second  division  of  his  seventh  class  only  those  verbs  which 
would  otherwise  belong  to  the  first,  and  those  which  form  the  stem  in  e 
from  the  present  stem.  As,  now,  no  verb  can  belong  to  this  division 
which  does  not  belong  also  to  some  one  of  the  other  classes  of  Curtius,  it 
is  plain  that  it  can  add  nothing  to  this  classification  to  bring  the  division 
into  it  at  all. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  class  the  addition  of  e  to  the  stem 
in  other  tenses  than  the  present  among  the  many  modifications  of  the 
stem  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  tenses  of  verbs,  like  the  lengthening  of 
the  stem-vowel  in  ripaw,  ripr/cu,  the  insertion  of  c  in  Tere?ie-o-pai,  and  the 
change  of  e  to  o  in  orepyu,  eoropya,  and  to  a  in  creXhu),  eoralKa. 

Kemarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Sewall. 

The  next  paper,  on  the  “Nomenclature  of  Early  California,”  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Williams  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  was  read  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  March. 

Names  of  places  in  California  ar  generally  honorary,  scriptural,  or 
descriptiv  Spanish,  names,  or  original  Indian  names.  Honorary  names 
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ar  few.  Only  thrbe  wer  mentiond :  Mendocino,  a  cape,  named  in  lienor 
of  din  V^eroy  ef  New  Spain,  under  whom  it  wag  discuverd,  in  1542: 
Monterey,  also  in  honor  of  a  V^erey,  in  1602;  Branciforte,  also  for  din 
V&erey,  1797. 

Scriptural  names  ar  very  commun.  Erly  missionarieg  introdh9t  din 
custom  of  iising  them,  and  it  hag  been  fellowd.  CL  large  number  wer 
mentiond.  Descriptiv  nameg  wer  mentiond  in  still  larger  numberg,  and 
many  of  diem  explaind.  Sum  ef  din  descriptive,  whibh  appnar  little 
grade  now,  wer  verif jed  ag  having  been  sumtjme  dtting.  Those  explaind 
ar  Spanish. 

Into  din  Indian  nameg  din  paper  did  not  go  at  lepgfh. 

The  last  paper  was  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Linguist  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Powell’s  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  0.  It  was  “  On  Syllabic  Reduplication  as  observed  in 
Indian  Languages,  and  in  the  Klamath  Language  of  South-western 
Oregon  in  particular.” 

The  author  of  this  paper  had  peculiar  facilities  for  studying  the  redupli¬ 
cative  feature  of  Western  Indian  Languages  on  his  trip  made  in  1877  to 
Oregon.  In  no  other  linguistic  family  of  the  West  studied  by  him  does 
this  mode  of  grammatical  synthesis  hold  a  more  prominent  place  than  in 
the  Klamath  language,  which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Modoc  tribe.  But  redu¬ 
plication  is  common  to  all  languages  of  the  world,  and  a  more  profound 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  it  must  prompt  scholars  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  two  different  kinds  of  reduplication :  (a)  the  iterative,  used 
mainly  in  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words,  and  (b)  the  distributive, 
used  for  inflectional  purposes.  Instances  were  given  from  several  of  the 
Indian  tongues,  in  which  either  one  of  the  two  kinds  or  both  have  been 
observed.  Both  kinds  are  very  prominent  in  the  Malay-Polynesian  dia¬ 
lects,  and  Steinthal  has  given  a  very  lucid  exposition  of  duplications 
observed  in  Dayak.  Fr.  Muller  has  done  the  same  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Malay-Polynesian  dialects.  In  America  we  find  distributive  redu¬ 
plication  in  the  Flathead- Selish  of  Montana,  in  Klamath,  and  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  dialects  of  Southern  California.  Some  instances  can  be  traced  in 
Kalapuya  and  Algonkin  dialects,  and  it  seems  to  be  or  to  have  been  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  dialects  of  the  Nahuatl  stock  (Aztec,  Tarahumara,  O'pata,  Pima, 
etc.).  Iterative  reduplication  exists  in  all  the  above  languages,  in  the 
Maya,  Yuma,  and  Shoshoni  linguistic  families,  and  in  the  Wayiletpu, 
Porno,  and  Mutsun  (Olamentke  dialect).  Many  Sahaptin  dialects,  like 
the  Warm  Spring  and  Nez-Perc6,  use  it  to  form  diminutive  nouns  and 
adjectives  describing  the  surface-quality  of  objects  of  nature.  As  stated 
above,  the  Klamath  language  is  prominent  in  the  use  of  both  kinds  of 
syllabic  reduplication,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars : 

In  Klamath  the  iterative  reduplication  repeats  the  entire  radical  syllable 
without  vocalic  or  consonantal  changes,  a  few  instances  excepted.  Redu¬ 
plication  of  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word  in  an  iterative  sense  is 
observed  only  in  words  (nouns  and  verbs)  commencing  with  the  sounds 
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k,  l,  n,  u  (or  vu,  w),  and  some  of  them  show  a  diphthong  of  an  adulterine 
character,  as  te-ukt'e-uksh,  ‘long-tailed  chicken-hawk.’  Terms  formed  by 
iterative  reduplication  also  assume  the  distributive  form.  We  find  it  in 
onomatopoetic  terms:  yauyaua,  ‘to  be  noisy,’  wekwekash,  ‘magpie;’  in 
frequentative  anfl  usitative  terms:  nidsJionidshua,  ‘to  make  grimaces,’ 
tushtushla,  ‘to  shiver,’  cf.  Latin  titular e ;  in  adjectives  of  colors:  mets- 
metsli,  ‘sky-blue,  purple;’  in  adjectives  describing  surface-quality:  ldk%- 
lakli,  ‘polished,  smooth;’  in  adjectives  describing  external  shape  or  form: 
k olKoli,  ‘round,  spherical,  annular,  cylindrical;’  in  adjectives  marking 
intensity:  litcTiUtclili,  ‘strong,  powerful.’ 

The  distributive  reduplication  in  Klamath  doubles  the  first  syllable  or  the 
first  two  syllables,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  the  vowel  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  doubling  process.  A  prefix  may  be  reduplicated  as  well  as 
the  radical  syllable ;  and  if  its  vowel  is  short,  and  the  reduplication  mono¬ 
syllabic,  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  will  be  a.  This  grammatical 
synthesis  prevails  throughout  the  whole  language;  for  not  only  verbs  and 
nouns,  but  even  most  particles  are  subject  to  it.  The  idea  of  severalty  or 
distribution  is  expressed  by  it :  thus,  ktekna,  ‘to  cut  a  hole  into  one  object,’  or 
‘  to  cut  holes  into  many  articles  by  one  single  cut ;  ’  distributive,  ktektdkna, 
*  to  cut  holes  into  different,  separate  objects  by  cuts  repeated  at  different 
times,  for  every  object  separately.  ’  Nep  means  ‘  hand,  hands,  the  hand,  the 
hands,  a  hand ;  ’  n'enap,  ‘  each  of  the  two  hands,  the  hands  of  each  person 
considered  as  an  individual  distinct  from  any  other  individual.  ’  This  will 
suffice  to  show  that  the  distributive  form  in  Klamath  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  call  plural.  No  plural  exists  in  that  language  as  a  regular 
form. 

Different  modes  of  distributive  reduplication  exist,  all  of  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language.  Thus  in  monosyllabic 
reduplication  we  find  seven  different  modes.  (1)  Regular  doubling,  with 
-a-  in  the  second  syllable:  thus,  tipiipli,  ‘dusky;’  distr.,  titaptipli;  itpa, 
‘  to  lay  down ;  ’  distr. ,  i-dtpa.  (2)  Duplication  with  syncope  of  a :  telak, 
‘waistcoat;’  distr.,  tetlak,  instead  .of  tetalak.  (8)  Duplication  without  vo¬ 
calic  change:  tmu,  ‘grouse;’  distr.,  tmutmu ;  lokanka,  ‘to  go  astray;’  distr., 
lolo’kanka.  (4)  Duplication  of  diphthongal  radicals:  teini,  ‘recent;’  distr., 
tetini;  tuexa,  ‘to  perforate;’  distr.,  tuetoxa ;  ydki,  ‘seed-basket;’  distr., 
yd-iki.  (5)  Duplication  with  vowel  inverted :  tchuaish,  ‘  buzzard ;  ’  distr. , 
tchdtchuish,  instead  of  tchu-tcha-ish ;  puelxa,  ‘to  throw  down;’  distr., 
pepuelxa,  instead  of  pupa-elxa.  (6)  Duplication  with  elision  of  consonant : 
tloxo,  ‘brain;’  distr.,  totlxo;  tmokil,  ‘ green  lizard ; ’  distr.,  totmkil.  (7)  Du¬ 
plication  with  apocope  of  verbal  suffix:  kshena,  ‘to  carry  on  the  arms;’ 
distr.,  ksheksha,  instead  of  kshekshana. 

Dissyllabic  distributive  reduplication  is  subject  to  the  same  phonetic 
laws  as  monosyllabic  duplication.  The  following  examples  illustrate  this 
fact.  Thus  udelgatko,  ‘checkered,’  has  for  its  distributive,  ude-uddlgatko ; 
utcMn,  ‘to  fish  with  a  net utchi-utchdn;  uddma,  ‘to  cover  a  vase,’  udd- 
udma;  udumtchna ,  ‘to  swim  on  the  surface,’  ududdmtchna;  ulayue,  ‘to 
scatter,’  ula-uliwe ;  kawakdga,  ‘to  rip  up  with  the  teeth,’  kawakaukdga; 
ibena,  ‘to  dig,’  ipepa,  ibepa . 
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Both  forms,  the  absolute  as  .well  as  the  -distributive,  go  through  all  the 
declensional  and  conjugational  inflections  of  the  noun  and  verb. 

On  motion,  it  was 

• 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Colonel  John  R.  Leslie  for  his  unwearied  eff: orts  for  the  comfort 
of  the  members,  and  to  the  Master  and  Trustees  of  the  Rogers  High 
School  for  the  use  of  their  building. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned. 


Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Treasurer,  in  account  with,  the  American  Philological  Association, 
July  9,  1878 -July  1879. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  American  Philological  Association  desires 
to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Murray,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  his  generous  kind¬ 
ness  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  during  a  necessary 
absence  of  the  Secretary  from  home. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  July  13,  1880. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3  o’clock  p.  m.  , 
in  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  the  President, 
Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  A. 
Turner,  of  Hollins  Institute,  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  a  member  of 
the  Association. 

The  President  also  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  appointed  Mr.  N.  Murray,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Association,  to  serve  during  the  absence 
in  Europe  of  the  Secretary,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
announcing  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  and  the  Transactions 
for  1879,  and  the  election  to  membership  of: 

Professor  Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Professor  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Miss  A.  L.  Sweetser,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Lindsay,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chancellor  William  G.  Ham¬ 
mond,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Dr.  E.  R.  Humphreys, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  Columbia  College,  Hew  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Lapham,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  William  Epiphanius 
Wilson,  King’s  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  R.  H.  Willis,  Nor¬ 
wood,  Nelson  County,  Va. ;  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  University  of 
Virginia,  Va. ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Woodman,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  John 
Forsyth,  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Professor 
E.  W.  Blyden,  Monrovia  College,  Liberia;  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnes,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  J.  P.  McCurdy,  Easton,  Pa. ;  Dr.  A.  II.  Edgren, 
University  of  Lund,  Sweden;  Professor  Caskie  Harrison,  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  Professor  C.  W.  Larned,  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

On  motion,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  and  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the  hours  for 
the  sessions. 
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Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  reform  of  English  Spelling,  appointed 
in  1875,  and  continued  in  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  reported: 

The  Committee  has  not  taken  any  official  action  during  die  last  year. 
There  has,  however,  been  much  interest  in  the  reform.  The  Spelling 
Reform  Asso9iation  met  in  July,  1879,  as  a  branch  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Assotpation.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  reform  had  alredy  been 
past  bj  the  State  Teachers’  Asso^ations  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohjo,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
as  wel  as  b|  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  uther  bodies  of 
teachers.  Papers  wer  presented  at  this  meeting  b|  Professor  S.  S.  Halde- 
man  of  the  Ifniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  E.  Jones  of  Liverpool  ? 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  of  the  L[tica 
Herald.  They  wer  printed  in  fonetic  spelling  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  State  Teachers’  Asso^ation  of 
Missouri  also  voted  to  print  their  proceedings  in  fonetic  type. 

In  August  and  September  Scribner's  Monthly  publish!  two  striking 
articls  in  favor  of  the  reform  from  Professor  Lounsbery  of  Yale. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  Qhicago  Tribune  appeard  in  amended 
spelling  thruout.  On  the  17th,  the  Home  Journal  of  New  York  began  to 
be  printed  with  the  following  amendments : 

1.  — Drop  ue  at  the  end  of  wurds  ljke  dialogue,  catalogue,  where  the 

prepeding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spel  demagog,  pedagog,  epilog, 
synagog,  etc.  Change  tongue  for  tung.  When  the  preceding  vowel 
is  long,  as  in  prorogue,  vogue,  disembogue,  rogue,  retain  f  jnal  letters 
as  at  present. 

2.  — Drop  fjnal  e  in  such  wurds  as  definite,  infinite,  favorite,  where  the 

preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spel  opposit,  preterit,  hypocrit, 
requisit,  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  poljte,  f£n|te, 
inv|te,  unite,  etc.,  retain  present  form  unchanged. 

3.  — Drop  fjnal  te  in  wurds  ljke* quartette,  coquette,  cigarette.  Thus  spel 

9igaret,  roset,  epaulet,  vedet,  gazet,  etc. 

4.  — Drop  final  me  m  wurds  ljke  programme.  Thus  spel  program,  eriflam, 

gram,  etc. 

5.  — Changed  for  f  in  wurds  ljke  phantom,  telegraph,  phase.  Thus  spel 

alfabet,  paragraf,  filosofy,  fonetic,  fotograf,  etc. 

P.  S. — No  change  in  proper  names. 

They  hav  been  followd  hi  the  Iftica  Herald,  the  Toledo  Blade,  the 
Burlington  Hawheye,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  many  uther  papers.  The 
Electrotyper ,  the  Type  Founder,  and  die  Electrotype  Journal  had  erlier 
mended  their  ways.  The  New  York  Independent,  die  Princeton  Review 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  and  many  uther  periodicals  admit 
articls  in  improved  spelling.  Ifther  papers  sjlently  change  the  spelling 
of  a  wurd  or  two,  as  die  Springfield  Republican  prints  etiquet  and  program 
and  the  Princeton  Review  tho  and  dltho.  It  is  stated  that  over  two  hundred 
jurnals  and  periodicals  in  this  cuntry  iise  a  greater  or  les  number  of 
such  corrected  spellings. 
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"Dire  Home  Journal  haa  issued  a  broadside  of  lettera  in  favor  of  a 
briefer  spelling  from  one  hundred  repreaentativ  autbora  and  sclielara, 
including  twenty-five  preaidents  of  lfeading  collegea,  and  repreaentativa  of 
fifty  collegea  from  Maine  to  Oregon.  Dhfe  Qhicago  Tribune  and  the 
National  Journal  of  Education  hav  publiiftit  similar  collectiona  of  opiniona. 

Dire  House  Committee  of  Education  and  Labor  at  Washington  reported 
a  bil  to  empower  thfe  Preaident  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  tire  spelling  of  the  public  documents,  with  a  view  to  its 
simplification,  and  to  a  joint  commission  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  England  also  there  haa  been  important  pregres.  CL  large  number  of 
the  most  eminent  men  hav  ac9epted  eff^ea  in  the  new  Spelling  Reform 
Association,  Max  Muller,  Murray,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Bain,  J.  H.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Lowe,  Tylor,  and  the  ljke.  Dhe  Association  haa  begun  to  publish 
a  Munthly. 

Dhe  Philological  Society  of  England  haa  also  taken  up  the  reform  in 
ernest,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  wurda  needing 
amendment  in  behalf  of  etymology  and  history  aa  wel  aa  orthoepy.  Dhe 
list  ia  to  be  preaented  by  Mr.  Sweet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  on  the  9th 
of  July.  It  wil  doutles  contain  sum  thouaanda  of  wurda,  and  it  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Association  wil  be  abl  to  approve  it,  and  giv  it  to  the 
public.  To  that  end  it  mjght  perhaps  be  deajrabl  to  centinii  the  com¬ 
mittee  anuther  year. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  continued  for  another  year. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  Y ork  City,  on 
“Diogenes  Laertius  and  Lucian,  or  notes  on  the  Tradition  of 
Oriental  Descent  of  Greek  Philosophy.” 

I.  In  the  prooemium  of  Diogenes  Laertius  two  traditions  are  advanced : 
a.  that  higher  thought  and  speculation  was  developed  among  the  /3apf3apot 
before  it  began  among  the  Greeks ;  b.  an  opposing  view,  §  3  If. ,  that  the 
evpeoig  of  philosophy  was  an  original  work  of  the  Greek  mind,  although 
its  first  germs  were  in  the  early  musical  culture  and  in  the  secret  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Orphic  schools.  Diogenes  very  probably  represents,  in 
this  portion  of  his  compilation,  the  encyclopedic  collections  of  Favorinus 
of  Arelate,  a  contemporary  of  Lucian  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
See  Fr.  Nietzsche  in  the  Rhein.  Museum,  vols.  23  and  24,  and  Gellius, 
N.  A.  xiv.  6.  3.  The  more  authoritative  among  modern  expositors  have 
refused  to  adopt  the  tradition  of  oriental  descent:  so  H.  Ritter,  Ancient 
Philosophy,  I.  160,  and  E.  Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  I.  20  ft'. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  it,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Schaefer,  in  a 
recent  treatise  entitled.  Quid  Graeci  de  origine  philosophiae  a  barbaris 
ducenda  existimaverint,  secundum  D.  Laertii  prooemium  exponitur  (Leip. 
zig,  1877). 

II.  Lucian,  in.  his  Fugitivi,  considers  Greek  philosophy  as  undergoing 
a  process  of  deterioration  from  its  beginning.  The  crude  speculations  of 
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the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  of  the  early  Ionic  thinkers  are  appreciated  more 
highly  than  is  the  elaborate  and  dialectic  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his 
successors.  The  Orient  is  treated  as  the  cradle  of  philosophic  wisdom. 
Like  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lucian  assumes  an  unbroken  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  beginningin  India,  crossing  into  “Ethiopia,”  descending  the  Nile  into 
Egypt,  extending  thence  to  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans .  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  thence  into  Scythia  and  so  into  Thrace  and  Greece.  Schaefer  in 
his  dissertation  seems  to  have  overlooked  Lucian.  Lucian’s  view  is  shared 
by  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Tatian  the  father  (Oratio  ad  Graecos,  1),  and 
a  little  later  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromata  i.  13  if. ,  v.  4,  vi.  4,  vii.  7). 

The  view  of  Oriental  descent  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  second 
century,  when  the  syncretistic  efforts  of  Pergamon  began  to  point  to  the 
internal  decay  of  philosophy.  It  was  the  same  movement  of  thought 
which  in  the  next  century  received  a  final  expression  in  Neo  platonism. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  then 
read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Points  in  Anglo-Saxon  Phonology.” 

1.  Indications  ov  sonant  s  in  Apglo-Saxon.  Sweet  says  it  is  always 
surd.  Trautmann  objects  because  “  sonant  s  alone  can  interchange  with 
r.”  The  reasoning  ev  Trautmann  was  criticized.  Sum  evident^  ev  sonant 
s  was  however  pointed  out  in  weak  perfects  like  lys-de eompared  with  those 
like  cyste. 

2.  The  combinations  ea,  eo.  It  has  been  usual  to  distipguish  diffhongs 
from  breakings  bi  puting  an  aC9ent  over  the  last  leter  ov  diffhongs,  as  in 
Greek.  This  notation  is  not  intended  to  de^de  that  the  last  leter  is  die 
most  prominent  in  every  wurd.  But  sum  ov  die  yupger  Qermans  ar  corect- 
ing  every  one  who  uses  the  notation,  as  being  mistaken  about  the  pronun 
Ration.  They  woud  hav  an  ac9ent  always  on  the  first  leter.  If  it  is 
intended  to  indicate  n^eties  ov  pronun9iation,  there  shoud  be  diferent 
notation  for  diferent  closes  ov  wurds  and  for  die  same  wurd  in  diferent 
ages  and  authors. 

3.  The  conjugation  ov  weaxan.  Sievers  cals  it  a  reduplicating  verb, 
because,  he  says,  the  perfect  has  not  been  found  in  the  form  wox.  Exam- 
pis  ov  wox  wer  givn  (Mat.  xiii,  7,  Rid.  v.  3),  and  it  was  argued  that 
weaxan  is  a  breaking,  and  to  be  conjugated  widi  the  coresponding  verb 
in  ufher  languages. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  and  Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  read 
a  paper  on  “The  Point  of  View  in  King  Lear.” 

ladh  character  in  Shakespeare  speaks  from  his  own  point  ov  view,  yet 
in  bringing  all  diis  variety  to  unity  in  any  play,  the  artist  Shakespeare 
has  a  siggl  point  ov  view  ov  his  own.  Every  thing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
apears  to  the  spectator  as  it  dus  to  a  yufli.  Juliet,  thirteen  years  old, 
is  old  enuf.  In  Hamlet  we  see  die  wurld  as  it  looks  to  one  just  entering 
the  batl  ov  l|fe.  The  fadier  ov  our  Ophelia  is  a  superfluous  old  Polonius. 
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Up  to  this  age  readers  ov  poetry  baaily  ac<?ept  the  point  ov  view.  But 
Shakespeare  growa  older.  In  Macbeth  and  Othello  die  general  point  ov 
view  ia  that  ov  men  ov  midi  age.  Thb  larger  number  ov  rbadera  ov 
poetry  hav  had  no  such  expbrie^ea.  In  Lbar  thb  wurld  ia  sben  from  thb 
point  ov  view  ov  an  infirm  old  man,  an  insane  man,  and  a  king. 

This  point  ov  view  ia  so  peculiar,  and  Shakespeare’s  triumf  in  preaent- 
ing  thb  drama  from  it,  ia  so  wunderful,  that  it  ia  wurthy  ov  spe^al  con¬ 
sideration. 

T>hb  gist  ov  thb  story  ia  that  an  old  king,  fueling  his  powera  to  bb 
failing,  divjdea  hia  kingdom  betwben  two  dautera,  reaerving  to  himself 
thb  rjht  to  liv  in  their  familiea  with  a  hundred  knjhts.  Thb  dautera  tjre 
ov  him  and  hia  knjhts,  and  tel  him  hb  must  do  without  so  large  a  special 
folowing.  This  treatment  drjvea  him  insane.  Hb  becuma  a  wanderer. 
Cl  third  dauter,  whom  hb  had  disinherited,  cuma  to  aid  him,  and  ia 
unsuc9esful  and  they  dje  together. 

Supoae  now  wb  look  at  this  story  from  thb  point  ov  view  of  thb  yung 
folks,  ov  thbae  new-maried  cuplea,  who  hav  to  entertain  die  old  king  and 
hia  hundred  knjhts.  This  ia  die  way  they  look  at  it. 

— your  all-licens’d  fool, 

(And)  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel. 

— this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shows  like  a  riotous  inn ; 

What  need  so  many? 

By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me. 

Change  thb  sex  ov  Lear.  Hardly  any  point  ov  view  ia  more  familiar  in 
literature  dian  thb  maried  man’a  view  of  thb  wurying  mudier-in-law. 
Many  rbadera  woud  bb  prompt  to  say,  Thbae  children  hav  a  hard  tjme 
ov  it.  Shakespeare  dua  not  disgjae  this.  Hb  showa  us  thb  king  in  hia 
unrbaaon,  hia  pasion,  hia  wurying,  hia  domineering.  How  then  dua  hb 
bring  us  to  ac9ept  hia  point  ov  view? 

Thb  9entral  sour9e  ov  this  power  sbema  to  bb  thb  perfect  uteran9y  ov 
thb  king,  the  baae  and  copiusnes  with  which  hb  give  intense  expresion  to 
hia  fbelinga. 

Hb  ia  regal  withal,  every  inch  a  king;  and,  in  thb  first  S9bne,  aa  wb 
hear  him  dispensing  kingdoma  and  cursea  so  grandly  and  so  strangly,  wb 
giv  thb  reina  to  imagination,  and  bid  farewel  to  thb  rbgiona  ov  commun 
sense,  aa  tho  wb  wer  lisening  to  the  hbroa  or  goda  ov  Aeschylus. 

Thb  difficulty  ov  keeping  us  in  sympathy  with  die  old  king  afterwarda 
ia  met  bj  showing  thb  yung  folks  comiting  crjmea  toward  bach  uther 
abhorent  to  human  nature,  so  that  no  one  thipks  ov  questioning  thb  justi9 
ov  their  father’a  reproachea  and  cursea. 

And,  f  jnaly,  at  thb  crjsis  ov  thb  play,  at  thb  tempest,  the  whirlwind  ov 
hia  pasion,  when  conversation  with  uther  men  must  nbeda  bb  pitiful  or 
lafabl,  thb  powera  ov  nature,  njht,  and  storm,  and  darknes  fil  thb  stage ; 
rain,  wind,  thunder,  fjre  becum  die  old  king’a  interlociitora.  Wb  see 
thb  hevna  taking  part  agenst  us,  and  thb  goda  kiling  us  for  sport,  aa 
wanton  boys  kil  fljea.  It  woa  a  mater  ov  course  that  Shakespeare,  who 
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coud  cary  us  with  this  king  to  suCh  hihts  ev  frantic  pasion  at  thb  wounds 
eferd  to  his  imagination  and  kingly  prjde,  shoud  bn  abl  to  keep  us  with 
him  in  his  truly  human  wo  at  thn  deth  ov  thn  dauter  he  luvd.  Tfears  shed 
over  Cordelia  need  no  explanation.  But  Lear’s  perfect  uteranejy  in  gen- 
tlnes  is  as  not^abl  as  that  in  pasion. 

This  greatest  ©v  Shakespeare's  plays  must,  1  jke  uther  greatest  wurks  ©v 
art,  bn  taken  bj  most  ©v  us  with  a  large  mesure  ©v  faith.  We  never  hav 
been  old  men.  Wn  never  hav  had  thankles  dauters.  Wn  never  hav 
been  insane.  Wn  do  net  even  know  b|  observation  how  Bin  insane  act 
and  talk. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry  whether  Shakespeare  did  this  wurk  from  fan$y, 
or  whether  it  embodies  experie^es ;  whether  he  had  wacht  and  studied 
an  insane  frend ;  whether  hn  had  a  thankles  dauter,  and  a  Cerdelia,  to 
whom,  a  hapier  dian  Lear,  hn  left  his  litl  kingdom. 

Professor  S.  S.  Hal  deman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  “English  Words  formed  by 
Paresis  or  the  Neglect  of  Parts.” 

After  words  have  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  parts,  the  process 
of  shortening  commences ;  and  when  both  forms  remain,  the  language  is 
often  enriched  with  synonyms  which  acquire  variations  of  meaning,  as 
between  ‘movement’  and  ‘moment,’  ‘fragile’  and  ‘frail.’  The  paper 
contains  a  list  of  about  five  hundred  English  words  formed  in  this 
manner. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Edgren,  of  the  University  of  Lund, 
Sweden,  entitled  “A  Statistical  Exhibit  of  Kindred  Teutonic 
Words  in  German  and  English  with  reference  to  their  Consonant 
Relations,”  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called 
Grimm’s  Law,  or  the  rotation  of  mutes  in  Germanic  language,  so  far  as 
they  are  exhibited  by  the  comparison  of  modern  German  and  modern 
English,  by  complete  lists  of  English  words  with  the  corresponding  German 
ones— each  English  word  being  accompanied  by  its  Anglo-Saxon  original, 
and  each  German  word  by  its  Old  High  German  original,  so  far  as  these 
are  traceable. 

After  an  introduction  on  the  general  subject  of  Grimm’s  Law,  especially 
in  its  second  part,  stating  the  changes  from  general  German  to  High 
German,  and  on  the  exceptions  to  it,  the  dialectic  varieties  of  High 
German,  the  relation  of  modern  German  to  Old  High  German,  and  that 
of  English  to  Anglo-Saxon,  the  detailed  comparison  of  words  is  taken  up, 
in  the  order:  1.  palatal  mutes,  fricatives,  and  nasals;  2.  lingual  mutes  and 
fricatives;  3.  labial  mutes  and  fricatives;  4.  nasals  (non  palatal),  semi- 
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vowels,  and  h.  The  comparison  starts  from  the  German  word  generally, 
because  of  the  fuller  forms  of  the  German.  Initial,  medial,  and  final 
consonants  are  considered  separately.  For  example:  under  the  head  of 
German  k  are  given  first  the  English  words  which  show  a  corresponding 
&-sound  (however  written),  under  the  divisions  of  initial  (53  words),  medial 
(50),  and  final  (19);  then,  in  like  manner,  the  English  words  showing  a 
cA-sound,  a  ^-sound,  a  J-sound,  a  t  or  th-  sound  (rare  and  anomalous),  and 
a  loss  of  the  sound — and  so  on  with  the  other  letters. 

As  the  paper  is  expected  to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions,  a 
more  detailed  analysis  and  abstract  is  not  called  for  here. 

The  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  presented  his 
report,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year. 
(See  p.  34.) 

The  Chair  appointed  President  William  C.  Cattell  and  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

The  committee  on  the  hours  of  meeting  reported  in  favor  of  the 
arrangement  of  sessions  as  follows :  from  9  o’clock  to  1 ;  from  4  to 
6;  and  from  8  to  10. 

On  motion  the  report  was  approved. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  from  6  until  8  o’clock. 

Philadelphia/ Tuesday,  July  13,  1880. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  8.30  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  to  membership  of  : 

Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“  Observations  on  Lucian.” 

To  appreciate  the  artistic  quality  of  Lucian’s  writings  it  does  not  suffice 
to  obtain  a  general  conception  of  the  various  literary  and  social  conditions 
of  his  time ;  each  treatise  of  his  must  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  his  mental 
attitude  carefully  ascertained.  Schwarz,  starting  from  this  principle, 
endeavors  to  reconstruct  a  more  tangible,  consistent  Lucian  for  us  than  we 
have  hitherto  had.  The  excessively  detailed  research  which  he  has 
instituted  has  led  to  various  inconsistencies  that  mar  the  success  of  his 
efforts.  The  writings  should  be  considered  by  groups,  not  as  individual 
treatises. 

Two  instances  will  serve  to  point  out  conclusions,  resulting  from  the 
method  of  separate  investigation,  which  the  author  of  this  paper  cannot 
assent  to.  Schwarz  considers  the  Nigrinus  a  satire,  not  a  true  portrayal  of 
the  character  of  that  philosopher.  His  argumentation,  plausible  as  it  may 
seem,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  introductory  epistle  to  Nigrinus 
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which  is  genuine,  and  cannot  he  so  construed  as  to  form  the  introduction 
to  a  satiric  essay.  • 

Sommerbrodt  rejects  the  biography  of  Demonax  as  a  treatise  of  Lucian ; 
he  refers  merely  to  its  blundering  description,  whilst  he  commends  the 
Nigrinus  for  its  delicacy  of  observation  and  pregnancy  of  characterization. 
The  difference  of  style  is  however  readily  to  be  accounted  for :  the  latter 
is  an  artistic  production  intended  to  please  by  its  form  as  well  as  by  its 
contents;  the  biography  of  Demonax  is  an  unfinished  (5loq,  for  which  form 
of  composition  a  generally  prevailing  scheme  must  have  existed,  admitting 
of  but  slight  variation. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby. 
The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Professor 
Crawford  H.  Toy. 

After  congratulating  the  Association  on  the  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  this  session  had  begun,  and  commending  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  established  and  mainly  supported  by  members  of  the 
Association,  the  President  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

The  plan  of  our  society  includes  the  investigation  of  all  families  of 
languages,  and  at  present  instead  of  having  a  division  into  sections  devoted 
to  particular  families,  all  papers  are  read  before  the  whole  body.  This 
system,  which  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  keeping  each  member  in  sympathy  with  the  progress  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  of  linguistic  research.  I  need  offer,  therefore,  no  apology  for  taking 
as  the  subject  of  my  address  the  study  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The 
claims  of  this  study  on  a  linguistic  society  are  obvious.  Not  only  are  these 
languages  interesting  in  themselves  in  their  grammar  and  literature,  but 
they  are  necessary  in  the  study  of  general  grammar.  Their  differences 
from  the  Indo-European  languages  make  it  important  that  they  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  attempts  to  construct  a  science  of  language ; 
any  science  of  language  founded  solely  or  mainly  on  the  Indo-European 
family  must  be  imperfect  and  erroneous.  In  the  character  of  its  roots, 
the  structure  of  the  noun  and  verb  and  of  the  sentence,  the  Semitic  group 
offers  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  the  investigation  of  these  phenomena  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  principles  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  science  of  language.  It  may  be  added  that  recent 
achievements  in  the  direction  of  grammatical  historical  research  are  of 
extreme  interest.  Two  new  Semitic  languages  have  been  discovered  and 
their  grammars  constructed,  namely,  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  and  the 
Sabean;  a  very  important  non-inflecting  tongue,  the  Accadian,  has  been 
exhumed  with  a  large  and  valuable  literature ;  and  traces  of  still  another, 
to  which  the  name  of  “Hittite”  has  been  provisionally  given,  have  been 
found;  and  it  is  to  Semitic  scholars  that  the  decipherment  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions  is  largely  due.  The  thrillingly 
interesting  historical  and  mythological  results  that  have  been  reached  in 
connection  with  these  researches  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

It  is  an  unwelcome,  but  undeniable  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Semitic  languages  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the  sister  Indo-European 
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family.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  interest  in  this  group  has  pertained 
chiefly  to  the  Hebrew,  and  study  in  this  language  has  .been  fettered  by 
ecclesiastical  interests.  All  honor  to  the  noble  scholars  in  Europe  and 
America  of  all  faiths  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  true  religion  which  has  fostered  it ;  yet  we  know  that,  with  the  purest 
intentions  on  men’s  part,  an  inflexible  set  of  ideas  is  unfavorable  to  free 
investigation,  without  which  there  can  be  no  progress.  The  history  of 
Semitic,  particularly  Hebrew,  study  illustrates  this. 

Jewish  grammatical  study  began  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  as  a 
mere  chronicling  of  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  synagogal  reading,  and 
retained  this  mechanical  character  through  the  periods  of  Syrian  and 
Arabian  influence,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Elias  Levita,  who  first  took 
decided  stand  against  the  traditional  views,  and  reached  something  like  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points.  The  early 
Christians  were  not  friendly  to  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  they  were  content 
with  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fancied  that  the 
Jews  were  disposed  to  alter  the  original  text  in  a  polemical  interest. 
Origen  studied  Hebrew,  but  Jerome  is  the  first  Christian  of  whose  Hebrew 
scholarship  we  know  anything  definite.  He  groaned  and  wept  in  the 
Syrian  desert  over  the  rasping  gutturals,  but  persevered,  and  became  a 
respectable,  it  may  be  said  a  remarkable  scholar ;  his  great  contemporary, 
Augustine,  preferred  to  expound  the  Psalms  in  the  Septuagint,  including 
the  unintelligible  translations  and  transliterations  of  the  titles. 

From  Jerome’s  time  Christian  study  of  Hebrew  suffered  eclipse  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  when,  under  the  revival  of  learning,  Reuchlin  and 
others  earnestly  pursued  it,  and  it  received  a  further  impulse  from  the 
religious  movement  set  on  foot  by  Luther.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  shrank  from  it  with  horror,  saying  that  “a  new  language  had  been 
invented,  and  whoever  learned  it  immediately  became  a  Jew  !  ”  During 
the  sixteenth  century  the  study  went  on  quietly,  but  in  the  next  century 
made  a  great  step  forward,  partly  by  the  pursuit  of  various  Semitic  dia¬ 
lects,  partly  by  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the  common  Hebrew  letters 
were  not  the  original  ones.  The  history  of  the  discovery  is  an  exciting 
one,  A  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  written  in  Samaritan 
or  old  Hebrew  characters,  comes  over  to  Europe.  The  Frenchman,  Ludo- 
vicus  Cappellus,  examines  it  and  announces  his  startling  conclusion  in  a 
book,  which  he  first  sends  to  the  venerable  Buxtorf  at  Basle.  The  latter 
earnestly  opposes  its  publication.  Finally,  by  Erpenius’  advice,  Cappellus 
publishes  his  work,  which  raises  a  storm  of  controversy.  Buxtorf,  the 
son,  replies  in  a  learned  work.  The  battle  rages  a  hundred  years.  At 
last  the  scholarly  public  indorses  Cappellus,  and  things  go  on  quietly 
again.  Meantime,  the  study  of  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
had  been  begun  with  ardor,  and  England  was  foremost  in  Semitic  science, 
under  the  impulse  given  by  the  new  discoveries  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  national  movement  that  marked  that  century,  which  was  largely 
religious. 

Next  came  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  of  quiet  investigation  of 
principles,  often  unjustly  stigmatized  as  a  merely  skeptical  and  negative 
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period ;  it  was  a  time  of  philosophical  reflection,  but  not  of  great  progress 
in  linguistic  resources  and  methods.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
science  of  language  did  not  yet  exist.  Finally,  in  our  own  century, 
Semitic  study  has  advanced  rapidly,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  France,  but 
also  greatly  in'  England  and  somewhat  in  this  country.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  especially,  England  has  done  good  work  in  this  department, 
spurred  on  by  the  rich  discoveries  in  Babylonia;  before  that,  it  had  done 
little,  and  in  its  linguistic  position  was  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
Germans,  of  which  feeling  there  is  an  amusing  exhibition  in  the  little 
joust  between  Henry  Ewald  and  the  Cambridge  professor,  Samuel  Lee, 
about  forty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  line  of  history  we  can  see  the  hampering  effect  of  tradi¬ 
tional  opinions.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  workers,  capable  of 
accomplishing  much  for  science,  whose  work  is  unfruitful  because  not 
free.  We  need  an  unbiased  spirit  of  investigation,  careless  of  results,  and 
only  anxious  to  discover  truth.  Further,  we  need  for  our  science  a  broad 
Semitic  culture,  wide  study  of  all  the  dialects.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
day  to  say  that  he  who  knows  only  one  language  does  not  know  that. 
Those  of  us  who  have  the  time  must  not  content  ourselves  with  pursuing 
one  dialect,  though  we  may  make  a  specialty  of  some  one ;  but  we  must 
seek  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  all  or  of  all  the 
principal  dialects.  In  this  way  we  shall  the  better  acquire  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  purely  linguistic  side  of  the  study,  without  which  our  hard-worked 
teachers  and  clergymen  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  occasion  allows  only  a  short  reference  to  the 
attractive  questions  that  this  department  of  linguistic  science  offers  to  the 
student.  There  are  the  problems  of  grammar,  and  especially  of  Semitic 
comparative  grammar,  pertaining  to  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax. 
There  are  many  questions  relating  to  the  form  and  use  of  the  verb 
especially,  awaiting  full  investigation;  for  example,  the  formal  origin  and 
the  signification  of  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  latter  a  point  of 
great  importance.  Then  there  are  comparisons  with  other  groups  of 
languages,  and  the  determination  of  the  relation  between  them  and  ours; 
for  example,  the  so-called  sub-Semitic  languages  and  the  Egyptian.  Com¬ 
parison  is  also  to  be  made  with  the  Indo-European  family.  It  is  only  by 
observing  the  differences  between  these  widely  divergent  groups  that  we 
can  properly  comprehend  the  character  of  the  phenomena  in  each. 

Another  sort  of  work  of  which  there  is  great  need  is  the  editing  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  books.  The  Hebrew  and  Syriac  biblical  texts 
have  never  been  fixed  with  anything  like  precision,  and,  though  the 
critical  material  is  not  as  full  and  accurate  as  would  be  desirable,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  much  more  than  has  been  done. 
Hundreds  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  manuscripts  lie  in  the  East,  waiting  to 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past  in  many  directions.  The  field 
offered  by  the  Phenician,  Assyrian,  and  Sabean  inscriptions  is  of  enormous 
extent.  The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  remote  past  is  another 
department  of  labor,  not  purely  linguistic,  but  inseparably  connected  with 
linguistic  study,  and  finding  abundant  material-  in  the  field  of  Semitism. 
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Facts  bearing  on  ancient  migrations  of  Asiatic  tribes  have  come  of  late  in 
blinding  numbers.  The  beginnings  of  history  are  being  pushed  back 
further  and  further,  and  new  and  perplexing  problems  are  constantly 
arising.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  questions  is  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  primitive  Semitic  mythology  and  the  history  of  its  welding 
with  the  religious  systems  of  other  races.  At  present,  all  these  various 
systems  are  so  completely  fused  together  in  the  Babylonian,  Syrian, 
and  Phenician  mythology  that  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  them,  and 
we  must  probably  go  to  the  South  for  light,  and  search  the  Arabian  and 
Sabean  traditions.  From  all  these  investigations  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  something  of  the  valuable  traditions  preserved  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  possibly  hints  as  to  the  earliest  move¬ 
ments  of  the  founders  of  civilization  in  Western  Asia.  All  this  (and  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  part  of  what  is  to  be  done)  demands  an  army  of 
workers  devoted  to  science,  and  the  foundation  of  their  work  must  be 
accurate  linguistic  training. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Wednesday  morning. 


Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  July  14,  1880, 
Morning  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9  a.  m.,  the  President, 
Professor  Toy,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  election  to  membership  of: 

Mr.  Samuel  Garner,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Mr.  B.  F. 
O’Connor,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

On  motion,  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Dr.  I.  H.  Hall,  and  Dr. 
Julius  Sachs  were  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  motion,  Professor  •  M.  W.  Humphreys,  Professor  W.  D, 
Whitney,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Buckingham  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  recommend  a  suitable  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  read  a 
paper  on  “Logical  Consistency  in  Views  of  Language.” 

Professor  Whitney  began  with  noticing  the  regrettable  discordance  of 
opinion  still  prevailing  among  students  of  language,  even  with  regard  to 
fundamental  theoretical  points,  respecting  which  all  needed  evidence  is 
already  in  hand.  The  cause  of  this  lies,  he  thought,  to  no  small  extent, 
in  carelessness  of  logical  consistency  on  the  part  of  many  comparative 
philologists ;  it  would  be  in  great  measure  removed  by  taking  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  right  end,  and  seeing  that  from  certain  obvious  and  undeniable 
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facts  respecting  language  follow  by  logical  necessity  certain  conclusions, 
which  furnish  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  rear  further  doctrines.  With¬ 
out  claiming  to  offer  considerations  not  already  adduced,  he  endeavored  to 
present  the  general  subject  in  such  a  logical  connection. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  fundamental  facts  in  human  language  is 
its  diversity.  Languages  and  dialects,  unintelligible  one  to  the  other’s 
speakers,  are  numberless,  and  their  differences  are  endless,  and  of  every 
degree  and  character.  Thus,  1.  their  phonetic  differences,  as  regards  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  alphabetic  elements  and  the  combinations  of 
these,  are  great,  notwithstanding  a  certain  underlying  resemblance,  founded 
on  the  virtual  identity  of  all  human  organs  of  speech;  2.  their  differences 
of  grammatical  structure,  as  regards  parts  of  speech,  forms  of  inflection 
and  derivation,  and  syntactical  combination,  are  yet  greater,  so  that  no 
acceptable  morphological  classification,  even,  has  yet  been  found  practi¬ 
cable;  and  3.  their  significant  differences,  as  regards  the  assignment  of 
certain  articulate  combinations  to  the  expression  of  certain  conceptions, 
are  greatest  of  all,  correspondences  being,  where  not  historical  (dialectic), 
sporadic  and  accidental  only:  it  is  even  conceivable  that  two  tongues 
should  agree  closely  in  alphabet  and  structure  and  yet  give  a  different 
name  to  every  single  idea  they  expressed. 

Another  fact  of  highest  consequence  is  that  the  varieties  of  language 
are  not  bound  to  varieties  of  race.  Besides  that  there  are  no  unmixed 
languages  and  no  unmixed  races,  and  that  the  two  mixtures  are  not 
accordant,  history  shows  numerous  races  or  divisions  of  races  that  have 
come  to  speak  tongues  of  foreign  origin;  every  civilized  community 
contains  men  of  various  descent  undistinguished  by  speech ;  and  no  per¬ 
son  of  any  race  acquires  its  language  without  being  placed  among  the 
speakers  of  the  latter,  or  fails  to  acquire  with  readiness  the  tongue  of  any 
speakers,  not  of  his  own  blood,  among  whom  he  may  chance  to  grow  up. 
In  short,  the  direct  relation  of  language  is  not  to  race  at  all,  but  to 
community.  Every  human  being  is  capable  of  acquiring  any  human 
tongue,  and  only  his  circumstances  prescribe  which.  That  is  to  say, 
every  one  learns  his  language,  his  ‘‘mother-tongue,”  just  as  truly  as  any 
other  which  he  may  master  later.  Those  who  deny  this  are  able  to  do  so 
only  by  confounding  the  two,  usual  but  very  diverse,  senses  of  the  word 
“language”;  which  signifies  now  the  complex  of  capacities  that  make  a 
human  being  able  to  express  his  thought,  and  now  the  established  signs  of 
thought.  The  former  is  one  and  universal;  the  latter  is  various,  and  each 
variety  is  of  limited  use  and  intelligibility. 

From  these  two  elementary  facts  are  derived  necessary  inferences  as 
follows :  The  tie  between  a  conception  and  its  sign  is  external  and  acci¬ 
dental,  a  mental  association,  formed  under  the  guidance  and  after  the 
example  of  others.  There  is  no  room  for  the  answer  “ftwa”  to  the 
question  how  the  names  of  things  exist.  Language  is  not  thought,  but  an 
instrumentality  auxiliary  to  thought. 

Again,  human  language  is  fundamentally  and  entirely  diverse  from  the 
means  of  communication  of  the  lower  animals,  being  a  historical  product, 
learned,  indefinitely  variable  and  extensible,  while  the  latter  is  instinctive 
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and  unchanging.  The  natural  cries  of  animals  are  not  comparable  with 
speech,  but  with  those  natural  means  of  human  communication  which 
preceded  speech,  and  would  be  used  by  a  man  who  had  not  learned 
speech. 

Again,  the  study  of  language  is  purely  a  historical  branch  of  science, 
and  not  a  physical.  Purely  historical,  because  not  even  the  sounds  com¬ 
posing  language  are  physical  entities;  they  are  human  acts,  just  as  much 
and  in  the  same  way  as  significant  gestures  are  so. 

The  limited  value  of  linguistic  study  as  aid  to  ethnology  lies  solely  in 
the  probability  that  a  linguistic  community  or  complex  of  communities 
has  been,  from  the  beginning  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  tolerably 
pure  race-community  also.  Fortunately,  this  probability  is  on  the  whole 
greatest  where  the  help  of  language  is  most  needed. 

Another  obvious  and  fundamental  fact  concerning  language  is  its  con¬ 
stant  change :  change  of  phonetic  form,  of  structure,  and  of  the  significant 
value  of  words  and  forms.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  already 
demonstrated,  this  change  cannot  be  brought  about  by  anything  else  than 
the  action  of  men,  the  speakers  of  language.  The  general  consideration 
governing  their  action  is  convenience,  and  it  operates  in  every  part  and 
department  of  speech ;  in  phonetics,  convenience  takes  the  form  of  economy 
of  utterance. 

The  tracing  out  of  these  changes  of  language,  with  restoration  of  earlier, 
and,  if  possible,  even  of  primitive  forms,  constitutes  the  historical  study 
of  language.  Something  of  the  work  has  been  done  for  many  families  of 
speech,  but  by  far  the  most  for  our  own  family,  the  Indo-European.  And 
the  result  reached,  according  to  the  prevailing  or  Boppian  school,  is  this: 
that  all  Indo-European  forms  are  made  by  the  accretion  of  elements 
originally  independent ;  and  that  the  ultimate  elements  are  so-called  roots : 
i.  e.  signs  possessing  no  grammatical  character,  whether  as  parts  of  speech 
or  as  forms  of  derivation  or  inflection — whether  all  monosyllabic  or  of 
more  varied  phonetic  character  being  a  point  of  altogether  minor  conse¬ 
quence.  This  result  comes  simply  from  an  application  of  the  processes 
seen  at  work  in  all  the  historical  periods  of  the  language  to  explain  the 
products  of  the  pre-historic  period  —  the  only  scientific  method.  Its 
argument  may  be  stated  thus:  1.  through  the  whole  known  history  of 
Indo-European  speech,  combinations  of  independent  elements  have  been 
integrated  into  words  and  sometimes  into  forms ;  and  examples  of  forms 
of  every  class  and  age  appear  plainly  to  have  been  so  made ;  2.  no  material 
of  this  sort  is  seen  to  have  been  made  in  any  other  way;  3.  there  are  no 
forms  met  with  which  might  not  have  been  made  in  this  way;  and  hence, 
4.  aggregation  being  thus  demonstrably  a  real  method  of  Indo-European 
form-making,  and  the  only  one  possessing  that  character,  and  being 
adequate  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  sufficient  and  alone 
entitled  to  be  accepted.  Those  who  oppose  this  conclusion  are  wont  to 
ignore  the  difference  between  analogical  inference  and  mere  conject¬ 
ure,  and  to  assume  that  one  man’s  guess  as  to  how  forms  might  have 
been  made  is  just  as  good  as  another’s ;  or  to  urge  the  fact,  worthless  as 
evidence,  that  the  majority  of  forms  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the 
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independent  elements  out  of  which  they  have  grown.  That  language 
should  have  begun  with  long  words  possessing  any  trace  of  structural 
organization  is  absolutely  inadmissible  on  theoretic  grounds;  for  it  is  an 
instrumentality,  and  an  instrumentality  cannot  but  have  had  rude  and 
simple  beginnings. 

Moreover,  the  demonstration  of  such  an  origin  and  growth  for  the 
family  of  languages  which  has  attained  on  the  whole  the  highest  grade  of 
inflective  structure  is  practically  equivalent  to  their  demonstration  for  all 
languages.  It  will  take,  at  any  rate,  very  strong  and  direct  evidence  to 
convince  us  that  the  history  of  any  given  family  has  not  been  essentially 
of  the  same  character. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  as  a  scientific  one,  is  simply  to 
determine  how  such  human  beings  as  we  see  and  know  would  possess 
themselves  of  such  an  instrumentality  if  they  received  none  by  tradition 
from  their  predecessors.  That  they  would  do  this  is  beyond  question ; 
the  work  of  starting  a  language  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
adding  to  and  altering  language,  as  performed  by  every  later  generation. 
The  problem  is  practically  solved  by  our  knowledge  of  language  and  its 
history,  which  teaches  as  follows:  1.  Language  was  brought  into  being 
primarily  for  purposes  of  communication ;  2.  it  began  with  whatever  signs 
could  best  be  turned  to  account  for  mutual  understanding,  grimace  and 
gesture  and  exclamation  and  onomatopoeia  etc.  being  drawn  upon  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  various  availability,  and  the  predominance  of  utterance  being 
a  gradual  result  of  its  superior  usefulness,  as  learned  by  experience; 
3.  the  first  items  of  speech  denoted  that  which  was  most  capable  of  being 
directly  signified,  and  hence  acts  and  qualities,  and  not  concrete  exist¬ 
ences;  4.  the  period  of  root-production  was  a  self -limited  one,  because 
after  a  time  the  creation  of  new  material  would  become  less  facile  than 
the  variation  and  combination  of  what  was  already  in  use ;  5.  to  correlate 
precisely  the  history  of  speech  with  the  rest  of  man’s  development  will 
doubtless  never  be  practicable.  But,  at  any  rate,  language  was  tlie  indis¬ 
pensable  means  of  conversion  of  gregarious  into  social  life,  the  foundation 
of  all  other  social  institutions.  Every  language  is  itself  an  institution, 
one  of  those  whose  gradual  formation  constitutes  the  culture  of  a  race. 
A  social  institution  is  a  body  of  habits,  of  customary  modes  of  action,  by 
which  in  a  certain  community  is  attained  a  certain  social  end,  regarded  as 
conducing  to  social  welfare.  It  grows  gradually  up  in  the  contest  between 
human  nature  and  human  circumstances.  Its  real  origin  and  relation  to 
the  kindred  or  similar  institutions  of  other  communities  is  not  at  all 
understood  by  its  possessors;  it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,-  even  of  divine  revelation.  In  none  of  these  or 
other  characteristics  is  a  language  more  different  from  other  institutions 
than  they  from  one  another. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  R.  F.  Weidner  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  “On  some  Points  connected  with  the  Prophecy  of  Obadiah, 
with  a  revised  Translation.” 
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I.  The  author.  Of  the  author  of  the  shortest  book  in  the  O.  T.,  we 
really  know  with  certainty  nothing  except  the  name ;  and  though,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Masoretes,  the  pronunciation  is  5T“Djb  i.  e.  servant  of  Jehovah, 
still  about  800  years  before  Christ  this  pronunciation  was  not  universal,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  LXX.  gives  for  it  in  the  different  places 
where  the  name  occurs  not  only  ’0/5 dia,  but  also  ’A /3dia,  ’Afideia,  and 
’Aftadia. . 

II.  His  date.  Two  theories  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  prophecy 
are  commonly  held : 

(1)  That  the  prophecy  was  delivered  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  e.  after  B.  C.  588.  This  view  is  held  by  Aben 
Ezra,  Luther,  Calov,  Michaelis,  Schnurrer,  He  Wette,  Bertheau,  Knobel, 
Maurer,  Winer,  Hendewerk,  Bleek,  Meyrick,  and  others. 

(2)  That  the  prophet  lived  before  800  B.  C.  So  Hofmann,  Delitzsch, 
Keil,  Kleinert,  Wordsworth,  Pusey,  Hengstenberg,  Caspari,  Haevernick, 
and  others. 

We  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter  view  for  the  following  reasons:  a . 
because  the  position  of  the  book  of  Obadiah  in  the  Canon,  between  that 
of  Amos  and  that  of  Jonah,  demands  it;  b.  because  the  style  is  more 
antiquated  than  that  of  the  later  prophets,  which  even  Ewald  is  compelled 
to  admit,  though  he  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  show  that  both  Obadiah  and 
Jeremiah  quoted  an  early  lost  prophecy;  c.  because  it  is  distinctly  called  a 
}1TPI,  a  vision.  It  is  not  a  mere  rehearsing  of  a  past  event.  The  prophet 
speaks  of  that  which  had  been  heard  by  him  from  Jehovah;  d.  because  of 
grammatical  considerations,  for  the  verbs  after  *75$  (al)  in  vv.  12,  18,  14, 
must  be  taken  to  be  future ;  e.  because  Obadiah  does  not  refer  in  any  way 
to  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world ;  they  are  simply  strangers,  and  the  two 
kingdoms  are  still  supposed  to  stand  firmly  side  by  side.  The  discussion 
of  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  and  its  fulfillment  in  whole  or 
part,  is  beyond  our  scope  in  the  presentation  of  this  paper. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  C.  H.  Toy. 

President  W.  C.  Cattell,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Etymologies  of  Lactantius.” 

After  a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  point  in  dispute  between 
Cicero  and  Lactantius,  whether  religio  was  derived  from  religere  or  relig&re, 
the  paper  quoted  and  discussed  more  briefly  all  the  etymologies  found  in 
the  writings  of  this  celebrated  author,  showing  that  he  was  generally  in 
error  as  to  derivations  from  Hebrew  and  so  frequently  as  to  Creek  and 
Latin  words  that  his  etymologies,  as  the  editors  say  of  many  of  his 
theological  opinions,  are  caute  legendae.  But  even  where  the  derivation  is 
wrong  it  was  shown  that  the  application  to  the  subject  Lactantius  had  in 
hand  was  apt  and  excellent.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  discussion  of 
the  real  grounds  upon  which  the  reputation  of  the  author  rests,  and  which 
notwithstanding  his  mistakes  in  etymology  give  to  his  writings  such 
permanent  value. 
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Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler. 
Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  read  a  paper  entitled  u  A  Contribution  to  Infantile 
Linguistics.” 

This  paper  presented  the  results  of  observations  made  upon  the  linguistic 
efforts  of  a  little  girl  during  the  first  two  years  of  her  life.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  child  was,  that  at  a  certain  period  she  could  pronounce 
the  palatals  (k,  g),  but  not  the  linguals  (t,  d).  The  paper  discussed  briefly 
the  causes  which  influence  the  selection  of  words  on  the  part  of  infants, 
and  gave  a  history  of  the  linguistic  development  of  the  child  in  question, 
closing  with  the  list  of  words,  numbering  1122,  of  which  she  had  command 
when  she  was  just  two  years  old. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  entitled  11  Note  on  the  Invention 
of  Words.” 

Singing  birds  hav  a  singing  organisation,  but  monkeys,  with  organs 
much  like  those  of  man,  lack  a  speaking  brain  and  remain  speechless. 
When  very  young,  a  child  sings  for  pleasure,  and  before  he  has  the  use  of 
words,  will  seize  a  rope  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  and  emit  excited  tones 
among  those  of  the  sailors,  on  occasions  of  excitement  and  activiti. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  children  born  without  defect,  in  an  island  of 
deaf  mutes,  woud  not  acquire  speech ;  but,  on  the  contrari,  it  is  probabl 
that,  as  gregarius  animals,  they  woud  begin  to  speak  as  soon  as  speech 
woud  be  found  useful,  and  woud  develop  a  language  sufficient  for  their 
wants,  as  their  social  instincts  woud  make  them  gregarius  and  not  solitari. 
If  Chinese,  they  woud  scarceli  use  r,  or,  if  Cherokees,  fall  upon  b  or  p. 

Words  invented  by  a  child  must  be  distinguisht  from  such  as  ar  givn 
to  it.  ‘  Moo-cow  ’  is  not  a  child’s  word  for  a  cow,  but  insted,  the  child 
whose  first  words  are  here  recorded,  used  the  simpl  sound  ‘  m a  voiced 
scraping  in  the  throat  indicated  a  horse,  a  different  scraping  ment  a  duck 
— imitativs  which  were  not  translated  into  speech- words. 

The  rati  of  the  metl  wheels  of  a  toy  cart  was  ‘b-bh,’  the  b  fulcral  to 
start  the  essential  bh — a  vocaliti  forced  thru  the  lips,  like  German  w.  This 
became  the  word  for  a  wheel,  and  for  eni  wheeld  vehicl ;  and  ‘  go  b-bh  ’ 
ment — to  ride  in  a  carriage,  as  ‘  go  tshu-tshu  ’  ment — to  go  by  railway 
cars. 

The  voiceless  form  of  b-bh  (p-ph,  tt-0)  was  suggested  by  the  act  and 
sound  of  smoking,  and  became  the  word  for  smoke,  steam,  clouds,  and 
engravings  of  them.  Afterwards,  clouds  in  spheric  masses  were  calld 
stones. 

A  bell  was  ‘tin-tin’  —  a  translation  of  the  sound  into  speech,  and 
suggestive  of  ‘  tintinate.’  A  railway  engin  was  lookt  at  with  the  imitation 
‘  tsh-tsh-tsh  ’  (ofn  accompanid  by  a  rythmic  motion  of  the  hand)  and  this 
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became  the  speech- word  ‘  tshu-tshu.’  Of  two  toy  eng'ins  one  was  his  *  nice 
tshu-tshu;’  to  another  he  saw  in  a  shop  he  addrest  the  words  ‘goodby 
tshu-tshu  ’  on  leaving,  and  when  this  was  sent  to  him  in  Demerara  some 
months  later  he  recognised  it  and  named  it  his  ‘goodby  tshu-tshu.’  His 
adjectives  were  ‘nice  ’  and  ‘bad,’  ‘big’  and  ‘little,’  and  in  the  use  of  the 
latter  pair  he  often  used  a  coarse  tone  with  ‘  big  ’  and  a  fine  one  with 
‘  little.  ’ 

Fond  of  throwing  objects  into  water,  he  calld  the  sound  of  striking 
‘boom,’  which  was  extended  to  mean  throw,  strike,  fall,  spill,  without 
reference  to  the  sound.  Similarli,  his  form  of  the  word  spoon  was  applied 
par  excellence  to  ice-cream,  his  favorit  food  taken  with  a  spoon;  and 
‘  kernen’  (colonel,  the  name  he  applied  to  his  father)  became  the  name  of 
porridge,  which  was  prepared  for  his  father,  and  also  of  the  kind  of  dish 
which  contained  it. 

Perhaps  because  born  in  the  tropics,  he  had  no  trouble  with  cay  and 
gay,  and  he  preferrd  Italian  ah,  as  in  fain,  lamp,  c&tch. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  and 
Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys. 

Hr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Declension  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Cypriote  Inscriptions.” 

The  riddle  of  the  Cypriote  Inscriptions  up  to  this  time  is  not  completely 
solved.  Hot  to  mention  the  particular  knots  which  occur  in  sundry 
inscriptions  whose  purport  is  well  known  in  the  main,  or  those  places 
where  no  final  test  has  put  a  last  word  to  discussion,  there  remain  a  few 
inscriptions  whose  general  purport  is  a  puzzle,  some  whose  characters  have 
not  been  made  out,  and  some  which,  though  every  character  is  known, 
refuse  to  yield  any  intelligible  combinations.  Chief  of  these  puzzles  are : 

(1.)  The  longest  inscription  in  the  Cesnola  collection,  which  is  in  part 
quite  plain,  but  which  presents  some  unique  difficulties;  though  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  about  the  reading  of  any  character. 

(2.)  The  “  Naked  (or  Bearded)  Archer  ”  of  the  British  Museum,  which, 
in  spite  of  Dr.  W.  Deecke’s  attempt  published  in  The  Athenaum  of  May 
22,  1880,  and  thought  by  him  to  be  a  complete  success,  is  yet  unread;  for 
Dr.  Deecke’s  reading  depends  upon  some  arbitrary  forcing  of  several 
characters  to  read  what  they  demonstrably  cannot. 

(8.)  One  other  important  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  is  still  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  doubt,  though  parts  of  it  are  plain. 

(4. )  One  of  the  new,  unpublished  inscriptions  in  the  Cesnola  collection 
is  still  unread,  though  it  will  probably  yield  to  perseverance ;  as  its  main 
difficulties  appear  to  consist  in  determining  the  several  characters. 

(5.)  The  same  is  true  of  several  minor  inscriptions  (unpublished)  of  the 
new  Cesnola  collection. 

Thus  any  attempt  to  construct  a  vocabulary  or  grammar  of  the  Cypriote 
inscriptions  must  be  made  subject  to  future  revision  or  correction  from 
the  unwrought  material ;  to  say  nothing  of  possible  further  discoveries. 

In  this  paper  the  author  used  only  such  material  as  he  himself  had  been 
able  to  see  and  study  in  the  original,  on  the  very  stones,  terra  cottas,  and 
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bronzes  themselves.  That,  however,  included  all  but  perhaps  three  or  four 
minor  inscriptions  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  in  all.  In  reaching  the 
conclusions  presented,  the  author  also  rejected  every  doubtful  case.  Yet 
these  results  are  based  upon  about  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  material — 
including  the  doubtful  and  the  unread  in  the  sum  total. 

The  Cypriote  syllabary  consists  of  characters  representing  open  syllables, 
i.  e. ,  syllables  ending  with  a  vowel.  Of  these,  five  represent  the  simple 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  with  no  distinction  between  long  and  short.  The 
others  represent  a  single  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  with  no  distinction 
between  smooth,  middle,  and  rough  in  the  mutes.  Thus  the  same 
character  may  stand  for  /ce,  ye,  je,  nr],  yrj ,  xv-  As  far  as  discovered,  the 
syllabary  is  complete  for  the  consonants  k,  t,  p,  l,  r,  m,  s;  that  is,  it  has  a 
character  for  each  of  these  in  combination  with  each  of  the  five  vowels. 
The  n  series  lacks  only  nu;  the  z  series  lacks  zi,  zo,  zu;  and  the  syllable  ze  rests 
on  one  example  only,  and  therefore  on  probable  conjecture  merely;  the  y 
or  i  syllables  (for  there  is  a  consonant  or  mobile  yod )  lacks  the  io  and  iu, 
perhaps  as  not  required  by  the  language.  The  digamma  or  ^-syllables 
lack  wi  and  wu.  Thus  the  syllabary  is  in  theory  tolerably  complete.  There 
is  one  other  character,  read  by  Deecke,  Siegismund,  and  the  author,  as  xe, 
because,  though  thus  an  anomaly  in  the  system  (as  double  consonants  are 
expressed  by  combinations  of  characters),  it  appears  to  have  no  other 
Greek  equivalent.  For  what  we  may  call  another  phase  of  the  same  reason, 
Dr.  Ahrens  takes  it  as  embodying  the  old  sampi,  or  the  Hebrew  shin. 

In  transliterating,  the  analogy  of  ordinary  Greek  writing  is  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Yet  in  treating  this  writing  as  a  language  or  dialect  by  itself, 
a  procedure  to  which  it  seems  fairly  entitled,  there  is  obviously  much 
liberty  or  play  allowable  in  the  choice  between  a  long  or  a  short  vowel. 
With  all  proper  regard  for  dialectic  peculiarities,  it  is  not  clear  in  every 
case  how  such  choice  is  to  be  made.  The  transliterator  often  feels  that  the 
best  fidelity  to  science  almost  compels  a  resort  to  the  indefinite  quantity  of 

the  Roman  e  and  o. 

% 

As  to  further  principles  of  the  writing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
a  few;  the  rest  of  those  essential  to  our  purpose  are  obvious.  A  word 
sometimes  ends  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable ;  that  is,  its  consonant  is  the 
end  of  one  word,  and  its  vowel  the  beginning  of  the  next.  This  is 
commonest  in  the  case  of  an  elided  proclitic.  The  n,  or  v  of  ordinary  Greek, 
is  often  not  written,  and  has  to  be  understood.  Whether  it  was  pronounced 
or  not,  is  scarcely  to  our  purpose  here.  A  consonant  is  never  doubled. 
Iota  adscript  (subscript)  is  sometimes  written,  and  sometimes  not.  When 
a  word  ends  with  a  consonant,  its  final  syllable  (unless  joined  with  the 
word  following)  is  regularly  written  with  a  character  whose  vowel  is  e. , 
Ho  note  of  breathings  occurs. 

Another  element  perhaps  to  be  taken  into  account  in  transliteration  is 
the  apparent  versification  of  some  of  the  inscriptions.  This  can  scarcely 
be  a  guide,  and  only  rarely  a  check.  This  principle  has  been  practically 
insisted  on  to  an  extravagant  and  absurd  extent  by  Richard  Heubauer,  in 
one  of  the  ‘  ‘  Commentationes  Philologicce  in  Honorem  Theodori  Mommseni  ” 
(Berlin,  1877);  but  that  treatise  shows  no  masterly  special* knowledge  of 
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the  subject,  and  scarcely  added  a  valuable  hint  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
of  Cypriote  writing,  while  some  of  its  mistakes  are  unpardonable. 

The  facts  concerning  the  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  writing 
were  given  in  detail  by  Dr.  Hall,  taking  each  inscription  by  itself,  and 
discussing  each  occurrence  of  the  article  as  it  came.  Then  followed  a 
separate  grouping  of  all  the  instances  according  to  grammatical  form,  by 
cases,  genders,  and  numbers,  the  result  being  that  the  article  showed  a  pure 
Doric  declension.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  article  appeared  to 
have  usurped,  in  one  or  two  places,  the  function  of  the  relative  pronoun 
og,  though  strictly  keeping  the  form  of  the  article.  The  following  is  the 
scheme  of  the  declension  as  actually  occurring;  no  fair  instance  appearing 
of  the  neuter  singular  nominative,  or  genitive;  of  the  dative  plural 
feminine;  nor  of  the  nominative,  genitive,  or  dative  plural  neuter;  nor  of 
the  dual,  in  any  case : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N.  6 

a 

— 

01 

dl 

— 

G-.  r< y 

rag 

— 

TOV 

rav,  tov 

— 

D.  roi ,  to 

tat ,  Ta 

TOl,  TO 

roig 

— 

— 

A.  TOV 

rav 

t6 

rog,  rog 

Tag 

t&. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  two  forms  here  given  for  the  dative 
singular  and  the  accusative  masc.  plural,  are  simply  alternative 
transliterations  of  the  same  manner  of  writing.  Also  the  l  adscript  or 
subscript  is  frequently  omitted  from  the  dative  singular ;  but  that  is  merely 
a  variation  in  writing,  as  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  discussion  (here 
omitted),  and  not  a  real  variation  in  form. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Weidner,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  u  On 
the  Study  of  the  Bible.” 

Above  all  other  men,  the  clergyman  ought  to  study  the  Bible  as  a 
philologist.  We  live  in  an  age  of  knowledge,  and  it  must  in  justice  be 
added,  in  spite  of  occasional  superficiality,  an  age  of  widely  diffused 
learning,  and  if  in  the  present  day  clergymen  wish  to  be  abreast  of  the 
scientific  progress  made  in  Semitic  studies,  they  must  find  time  for  study, 
and  having  found  the  time,  limit  the  extent  and  concentrate  the  scope  of 
their  studies. 

In  my  remarks  I  will  only  refer  to  three  tools  which  the  clergyman 
should  learn  to  handle  intelligently  and  skillfully. 

I.  The  English  Bible.  As  a  rule,  clergymen  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  daily  study  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  I  am 
strongly  persuaded,  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  advanced  scholars, 
much  more  may  be  learned  from  the  habitual,  frequent,  and  copious 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  version,  than  from  the  laborious 
perusal  of  them  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue. 

In  the  present  day,  when  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the 
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Scriptures  is  widely  spread,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  beware  of 
quoting  a  text  on  any  critical  point  without  knowing  whether  the  original 
will  bear  the  interpretation  which  the  English  may  seem  to  suggest. 
Invaluable  assistance  in  this  respect  has  recently  been  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal  by  the  “Various  Renderings  and  Readings  Bible,”  edited  by  Messrs. 
Cheyne,  Driver,  Clarke,  and  Goodwin,  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
London,  which  gives  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  all  the  variations  of  any 
consequence  in  text  or  meaning,  which  have  been  recognized  by  the 
authoritative  scholars  of  the  ages. 

After  three  years  of  daily  use,  I  would  select  this  volume  as  the  best 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  philologically,  that  any  scholar  can  possess. 
And  what  I  have  said  of  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible  applies  with 
the  same  force  to  the  matchless  German  of  Luther’s  Version,  with  its 
Various  Renderings  and  Readings,  as  edited  by  Stier  and  Theile  in  their 
Polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
scholar’s  library. 

II.  The  Greek  Testament.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
whatever  our  hearers  may  do  with  translations,  ministers  at  least  should 
read  the  N.  T.  in  the  original,  critically  and  with  ease. 

No  one  can  expound  the  Scriptures  with  authority  when  he  draws  his 
knowledge  at  second-hand  from  the  commentators,  and  a  student  is  never 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  commentator.  The  saying  of  Erasmus  often 
comes  to  mind :  ‘  ‘  When  I  first  read  the  Greek  N.  T.  with  fear  and  a  good 
mind,  with  a  purpose  to  understand  it  and  obey  it,  I  found  it  very  useful 
and  very  pleasant ;  but  when  afterwards  I  fell  on  reading  the  vast  diff er- 
ences  of  commentators,  then  I  understood  it  less  than  I  did  before — then 
indeed  I  began  not  to  understand  it.  ”  The  systematic  exegetical  study  of 
the  Greek  N.  T.  is  indispensable  to  “the  full  proof  of  the  ministry.” 

The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  that  edited  by  Scrivener, 
published  in  the  Cambridge  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts. 

III.  The  Hebrew  Bible.  I  need  not  prove  to  this  learned  body  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-educated  clergyman  to  understand 
Hebrew.  I  wish  all  ministers,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  What  a  brushing  away  of 
cobwebs  and  a  raising  of  dust  would  there  then  be  in  hundreds  of 
parsonages.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture  is  old  and  dry. 

Simple  as  these  stray  thoughts  may  be,  I  have  ventured  to  present  them, 
because  their  importance  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  me  by  my  own 
limited  experience.  Almost  as  strong  a  plea  could  have  been  made  for  the 
study  of  the  cognate  Oriental  languages,  for  we  hold  that  to  understand  the 
Old  Testament  rightly,  the  student  must  have  mastered  the  language  not 
only  in  its  classical  form,  but  also  in  those  cognate  dialects  which  so 
frequently  illustrate  both  the  thought  and  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  must  know  not  merely  classical  Hebrew,  but  also  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  the  composite  tongue  which  is  the  language  of  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  and  Jewish  exegesis.  The  study  of  the  Bible,  prosecuted  in  some 
such  manner  as  I  have  indicated,  is  indispensable  for  a  true  interpretation 
of  it. 
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The  President  communicated  to  the  Association  an  invitation 
received  from  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  tendering  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  the  use  of  its  rooms  and  library. 

President  W.  C.  Cattell  presented  an  invitation  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Association,  by  the  Penn  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
asking  their  presence  at  a  reception,  to  be  given  them  this  evening 
at  nine  o’clock. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  invitation  be  accepted,  and 
this  evening’s  session  be  omitted. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year  1880-81, 
presented  nominations  as  follows: 

For  President — Professor  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Professor  MiltonW.  Humphreys,  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer — Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq. ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — 

President  William  C.  Cattell,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were  respectively 
nominated. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess  until  4  o’clock. 

Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  July  14,  1880. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  4  p.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  to  membership  of: 

Mr.  Ashley  D .  Hurt,  Principal  of  the  Male  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Professor  F. 
Stengel,  as  a  member  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  who  had  left  the  city. 
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Mr.  Charles  P.  Gr.  Scott,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
read  a  paper  “  On  the  Use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Particles  in  the 
Laws  of  Alfred.” 

The  paper  gave  a  summary  of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  uses 
of  all  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  adverbs  (except  derivative  adverbs 
of  manner)  contained  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  as  given  by  Schmid  ( Die 
Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.  Zweite  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1858),  the  examination 
being  based  on  Schmid’s  ground-text  from  the  MS.  E,  and  embracing  all 
his  various  readings  from  three  other  MSS. ,  and  selected  readings  from  the 
first  two  printed  texts  ( Lambard, ,  A.  D.  1574,  WJieloc,  1644).  Each  word 
was  separately  discussed.  All  its  various  forms  were  given,  its  different 
uses  illustrated  by  examples,  and  compared  with  its  English  derivative  or 
substitute,  and  the  times  of  its  occurrence  stated.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  words  discussed,  with  the  number  of  times  they  severally  occur. 
Variant  forms  are  not  included  in  the  list.  The  spelling  is  normalized: 


ADVERBS  OP  PLACE. 


h§ron 

1 

ufor 

1 

utan 

1 

]>ser 

14 

uppe  (uppe  on) 

1 

ute 

1 

hwser 

2 

ofer 

1 

of 

3 

nthwser 

1 

ford 

1 

setsamne 

1 

bufan 

1 

inne 

6 

setgsedere 

1 

up 

3 

ut 

5 

togsedere 

1 

ADVERBS  OP  TIME. 

nil 

2 

eft 

6 

a 

2 

}>onne 

2 

sitMan 

5 

sefre 

1 

geo  (iu) 

2 

oft 

1 

nsefre 

3 

ter 

13 

git 

1 

symle 

1 

ADVERBS 

OP  MANNER. 

hfi. 

1 

1  >fls 

1 

elles 

2 

swa 

12 

1 

ADVERBS 

OF  DEGREE. 

full 

1  |  ealles  2 

|  to 

1  |  nut 

1 

ADVERBS  < 

OP  NEGATION. 

ne 

82  | 

na 

2  I 

no  (=  na) 

6 

PREPOSITIONS. 

in 

14 

of 

13 

ofer 

7 

on 

104 

to 

103 

under 

2 

binnan 

1 

for 

10 

beneo<?an 

3 

butan 

11 

fore 

5 

Jnirh 

3 

set 

17 

beforan 

14 

geond 

3 

bi 

1 

ser 

5 

mid 

74 

be 

67 

sefter 

4 

wi<? 

12 

fram 

6 

bilfan 

1 

ymb 

4 
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and 

224 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

gif 

218 

}?onne 

58 

ge 

4 

bfttan 

9 

J?aet 

53 

e&c 

12 

swa 

34 

>e 

3 

o  dde 

47 

swilce 

3 

ger  )>amj>e 

2 

&wder 

1 

peali 

4 

be  )>am  J>e 

3 

ger 

1 

hwse^fere 

1 

for  ]>am  j?e 

5 

od 

1 

si<fc?an 

4 

for  j?am 

4 

ne 

15 

pa 

12 

to  ]?am  )>e 

1 

ac 

4 

J>enden 

1 

hwile  j?e 

1 

Dr. 

Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  exhibited  a  photograph 

of  a  stone,  found  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  inscribed  with 
letters  alleged  to  be  similar  to  the  Cypriote. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  subject  by  Professor  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys,  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys  then  read  a  paper,  by  Professor  L. 
R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  “The 
Beginnings  of  a  Written  Literature  in  Greece.” 

Tlie  subject  was  introduced  by  some  comments  on  an  article  by  Professor 
F.  A.  Paley,  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (March,  1880),  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  use  of  writing  to  multiply  copies  of  books  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  common  in  Greece  before  400  B.  C.  His  arguments  to  prove 
this — that  there  are  no  proper  words  in  Greek,  as  there  are  in  Latin,  for 
the  ideas  to  redd  and  to  write,  that  there  are  no  references  in  the  writers  of 
the  Periklean  age  to  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  that  Thukydides  in 
his  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Greece  is  obliged  to  rest  for  his  facts-  on 
“inferences,  memory,  and  hearsay” — were  criticised.  His  supposition, 
that  the  works  of  the  early  historians  and  philosophers  were  orally 
communicated  to  their  pupils,  and  not  put  into  written  form  until  long 
after  the  death  of  the  original  authors,  was  shown  to  be  untenable  in  view 
of  the  style  and  probable  purpose  of  those  t^orks  as  seen  in  the  preserved 
fragments.  A  series  of  passages  was  then  quoted  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  use  of  writing  was  evidently  familiar  before  460  B.  C. ,  and  that 
frequent  references  to  books  occur  between  425  and  400  B.  C.  Some  of 
the  references  imply  the  collection  of  a  library  and  the  exportation  of 
books.  The  principal  passages  quoted  were,  Pind.  01.  XI,  1  f. ,  Aesch. 
Supp.  946  f.,  Hdt.  5:  58,  Arist.  Frogs  943, 1113  f.,  Thuk.  1 :  97,  Xen.  Mem.  I, 
6,  14,  IY,  2,  1,  Anab.  VII,  5,  14.  A  number  of  passages  from  Plato  were 
added  to  show  how  common  books  were,  and  on  what  various  subjects, 
between  400  and  360  B.  C.  They  were  as  follows:  Apol.  26  D,  Phaed.  97 
C,  98  B,  Symp.  177  B,'  Gorg.  462  B,  518  B,  Protag.  325  E,  Phaedr.  228  D, 
230  D,  273  A,  276  C,  Theaet.  152  A,  162  A,  166  C,  Soph.  232  D,  Polit.  293 
A,  Parm.  128  D. 
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Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  “The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Philological 
Society,”  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Cattell. 

The  Historical  English  Dictionary  ev  the  Philological  Society  has  made 
good  pregres  during  the  last  year.  This  ie  the  twenty-secund  year  ov 
wurk  in  colecting  materials,  but  the  first  year  ov  Dr.  Murray’s  editorship 
under  the  arangement  for  its  imediate  publication  bj  the  University  ov 
Oxford.  The  first  volume  containing  A  is  to  be  publikht  in  1882 ;  it  is  now 
redy  to  Al.  About  500  wurkers  in  England  hav  undertaken  to  read  books 
and  copy  quotations.  In  America  ther  ar  150  wurkers,  who  hav  under¬ 
taken  1,008  volumes,  the  wurk  ov  888  authors.  American  readers  ar  askt 
to  take  American  authors,  and  British  authors  ov  the  18th  Qentury.  Fifty- 
five  ov  those  taken  ar  British,  die  rest  American.  Pennsylvania  has  the 
most  readers  (25),  Hew  York  18,  Massachusetts  17,  Connecticut  and  Illinois 
10  each:  How  Jersey  and  Maryland  8  each;  Michigan  and  California  6; 
New  Hampshire  and  Indiana  5  each;  Ohfo,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Kansas, 
and  Kentucky  3  each;  uther  states  1  each;  and  ther  ar  2  American  readers 
in  Japan,  2  in  Canada,  1  in  Italy. 

About  580,000  printed  slips  to  copy  quotations  upon  hav  been  sent  out, 
285,000  hav  been  returnd  fild  up,  100,000  more  ar  nearly  redy,  and  the 
whole  return  wil  probably  be  nearly  half  a  milion.  Ther  wer  from  former 
years  about  two  tuns  ov  slips  on  hand.  The  editors  begin  to  think  they 
hav  a  supli  for  die  wurds  ov  general  literature,  tho  ther  ar  stil  meny 
famous  books  which  ought  to  be  red. 

Readers  ar  now  most  needed  for  treatises  in  syjeng,  art,  cemei’9, 
navigation,  etc.,  and  espe^aly  for  books  in  whidli  terms  from  Darwinism 
and  kindred  modes  ov  thought  ar  iised.  American  readers  ar  now  askt 
to  take  up  wurks  ov  this  kjnd,  or  curent  periodicals,  as  wel  as  to  go  on 
with  the  older  literature.  Circulars  ar  now  sent  out  asking  information 
about  particular  wurds  whose  slips  prove  insufiyient.  Dr.  Murray  also 
wants  a  duzen  more  sub-editors.  Volunteers  ar  askt  to  send  die  tjtls  ov 
books  they  ar  wiling  to  undertake  to  Professor  March,  at  Easton,  Pa. 

A  paper  by  Professor  VJ.  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  “The  Battle  of  Mons  Graupius,”  was 
read  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sillier. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Mons  Graupius,  in  the  35th,  36th,  and  37th 
chapters  of  Tacitus’  Agricola,  is  the  most  difficult  passage  in  this  work, 
and  has  never  been  satisfactorily  elucidated.  The  account  is  itself  obscure, 
and  the  text  is  in  several  places  corrupt  and  even  unintelligible. 

The  name,  by  an  error  of  the  early  editions,  usually  appears  as  Grampius: 
but  this  name  finds  no  support,  either  in  manuscripts  or  in  Scotch  geography . 
The  name  Grampian  Hills  is  a  modern  appellation,  derived  from  this 
erroneous  reading;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  context,  that  the  battle 
took  place  near  the  sea,  no  doubt  somewhere  upon  the  coast  of  Fifeshire. 

The  35th  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops, 
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and  presents  no  difficulty,  except  in  the  phrase  covinnarius  eques,  which  is 
interpreted  by  most  recent  editors  as  meaning  that  the  war-chariots  were 
a  form  of  cavalry.  The  expressions  used  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  IY.  24,  33 ;  Y. 
13)  plainly  distinguish  the  two,  and  it  is  better,  with  the  earlier  editions,  to 
insert  et.  This  will  make  the  account  of  the  battle,  in  the  next  chapter, 
much  more  intelligible.  It  should  be  observed  that  Agricola’s  front  line 
was  composed  exclusively  of  auxiliaries,  and  it  will  appear  that  these 
alone  took  part  in  the  battle ;  his  legions  of  Roman  troops  were  held  in 
reserve  throughout.  The  Britons  were  on  a  hill  side,  with  their  front  in 
the  plain. 

The  course  of  the  battle  was  favorable  to  the  Romans  at  every  stage, 
and  they  never  received  any  serious  check.  Nevertheless  there  were  four 
distinct  crises.  First,  in  the  skirmishing  eminus,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
Britons  could  not  be  repulsed ;  Agricola  therefore  sent  in  some  auxiliary 
cohorts,  and  turned  the  engagement  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  cominus. 
The  Britons  in  the  plain  were  at  once  routed,  and  in  their  flight  thp  cavalry 
joined,  while  the  war-chariots  prolonged  the  contest  by  uniting  with  the 
infantry  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  last  half  of  the  36th  chapter,  beginning  Interim  equitum  turmae, 
presents  serious  difficulties.  Most  recent  editions  consider  these  turmae 
to  have  been  Roman,  and,  as  the  Roman  cavalry  certainly  was  not  put  to 
flight,  they  insert  ut  before  fugere,  thus  making  the  flight  refer  to  the  war- 
chariots;  they  further  refer  the  check,  haerebant,  to  the  Romans,  and, 
consistently  with  this  idea,  change  equestres  to  aequa  nostris  in  order  to 
indicate  that  the  battle  had  thus  far  gone  against  the  Romans.  This  is 
proved  not  to  be  the  case  by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
chapter  the  Romans  are  referred  to  as  vincentium.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
as  above,  to  consider  the  equitum  turmae  to  have  been  the  Britons :  to  make 
haerebant  agree  with  covinnarii ;  and  to  consider  the  rest  of  the  chapter  a 
description  of  the  confused  half -cavalry  action  that  ensued.  The  reading 
of  the  corrupt  phrase  diu  aut  stante  is  easily  corrected  to  clivo  astantes ; 
here  Halm’s  reading,  astantes,  is  better  (referring  to  the  Britons)  than 
Kritz’,  instantes  (referring  to  the  Romans).  This  was  the  second  crisis,  when 
the  war-chariots  joined  with  the  infantry  of  their  countrymen,  and  for 
a  moment  caused  recentem  terrorem.  The  third  is  the  attempt  of  the 
Britons  to  take  the  victorious  Romans  in  the  rear,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  37th  chapter :  and  the  fourth,  when  the  Britons  made  their  last  effort, 
and  brought  the  pursuing  Romans  to  a  stand  in  a  piece  of  woods.  Even 
here  Agricola  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  bring  up  his  legionary  soldiers, 
but  overcame  the  resistance  with  the  aid  of  some  auxiliary  cohorts  which 
had  until  now  been  kept  in  reserve. 

The  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  recommended 
that  the  next  session  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  July  12, 
1881,  at  3  p.m.,  but  left  the  matter  open  and  subject  to  modification 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 
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The  Secretary  announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  election  to  membership  of: 

Professor  Franklin  Taylor,  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  had  been  compared  with  the  vouchers  and  found  correct.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  the  evening 
session  being  omitted  to  enable  the  members  to  attend  the  reception 
given  by  the  Penn  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Thursday,  July  15,  1880. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  resumed  its  session  at  9  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
elected  as  members  of  the  Association: 

Professor  James  S.  Blackwell,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. ; 
Professor  A.  F.  Fleet,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Hebrew  Termination  un  as  a  Means  of 
Determining  Date.” 

Of  old  forms  in  Hebrew  that  are  of  interest  in  the  study  of  general 
Semitic  grammar,  those  which  offer  the  richest  material  for  historical 
investigation  are  certain  verb-forms  in  n,  namely  the  third  person  plural 
of  the  Perfect,  and  the  third  and  second  persons  masculin  plural  of  the 
Imperfect  in  un,  and  the  second  singular  feminin  of  the  Imperfect  in 
in.  Of  these  the  forms  of  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect  singular  are 
rare ;  we  may  for  our  purpose  treat  all  together,  making  special  mention, 
where  necessary,  of  one  or  another.  They  occur  somewhat  over  800 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  being  found  in  all  the  books  except  Leviticus, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Haggai,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
Esther,  Daniel  (Hebrew),  Ezra  (Hebrew),  Nehemiah,  and  First  Chronicles. 
What  is  the  history  of  their  use?  In  the  first  place,  they  are  pure  Hebrew 
— there  is  no  grammatical  objection  to  their  Hebrew  character,  and  they 
are  not  here  the  result  of  foreign  influence.  As  to  their  grammatical 
character,  comparison  of  all  accessible  Semitic  dialects  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  primitiv  terminations  were  una  and  ina;  these  are 
retained  only  in  Arabic,  while  in  Aramaic  they  hav  become  un  and  in,  in 
Assyrian  largely,  in  Hebrew  generally,  and  in  Ethiopic  always,  u  and  i. 
Some  difficulty,  indeed,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  supposition  (from 
various  considerations,  altogether  probabl)  that  the  plural  termination  is 
really  a  noun-termination,  we  should  expect  it  in  Hebrew  to  agree  with 
the  noun,  and  sound  urn  instead  of  un;  but,  both  here  and  in  the  in  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  and  relation  of  the  m  and  n,  and  cannot  allow  this 
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apparent  discordance  to  set  aside  the  plain  results  of  comparison  of  the 
forms  in  the  various  dialects.  These  terminations,  then,  may  be  Hebrew, 
and  moreover,  must  be.  The  only  foreign  influence  to  which  they  could 
be  referred  is  the  Aramaic,  and  for  this  they  are  both  too  early  and  not  late 
enough — that  is  they  occur  in  passages  that  preceded  any  linguistic 
influence  of  Aramaic  on  Hebrew,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  late  books  that 
exhibit  the  most  marked  Aramaizing  tendencies.  ~  When  precisely  the 
Aramaic  began  to  affect  the  Hebrew  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  traces  of  its 
influence  do  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  literature  that  has  survived  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  after  which  they  become  more 
and  more  frequent  down  to  the  third  or  second  century  B.  C.  But 
these  terminations  appear  in  quite  early  passages,  such  as  the  old  law-book 
in  Ex.  xx-xxiii,  and  they  are  absent  from  the  late,  Aramaizing  books  of 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes  and  others.  In  the  next  place,  they  represent  the 
classical  Hebrew  of  the  times  in  which  they  appear.  They  are  not  local 
or  dialectic,  for  example.  They  are  naturally  more  frequent  in  the  sbuthern 
than  in  the  northern  writings  (if  indeed  we  can  now  distinguish  these), 
since  the  former  comprise  the  body  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  they  are 
employed  freely  by  the  northern  prophets,  and  were  doubtless  familiar  all 
over  the  land.  Nor  can  their  use  be  considered  as  a  conscious  employment 
of  an  obsolete  archaism  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  antique  coloring  to 
a  passage  or  book.  Such  an  imitation  of  antiquity  was  not  in  the  manner 
of  the  Hebrew  writers.  The  author  of  Chronicles,  in  attempting  to 
describe  the  pre-exilian  history  of  the  nation  after  the  later  Levitical 
model,  writes  in  the  Aramaized  Hebrew  of  his  day,  and  freely  modernizes 
words  that  were  no  longer  in  use ;  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  writes  in  the 
name  of  Solomon,  but  in  the  dialect  of  his  own  time.  When  we  find 
these  terminations,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  natural  to  the 
authors  who  use  them,  tho  they  may  not  always  hav  been  current  in  the 
popular  speech. 

The  facts  of  the  usage  are  these :  In  the  prose  books  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  frequency  of  occurrence  from  the  old  parts  of  Exodus 
down  to  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Ruth  (dating  probably  from  the  exile), 
presents  an  apparent  exception,  containing  un  and  in  each  thrice ;  but  they 
are  found  in  speeches,  probably  of  old  material.  Another  exception 
occurs  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  which  stand  (with  the  exception  of 
Joel),  first  in  frequency.  Genesis  and  Numbers  hav  relatively  few 
occurrences ;  Leviticus  none.  In  the  prophets  the  periods  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  are  those  of  I.  Zachariah  and  Micah,  about  B.  C.  720,  and  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah,  about  B.  C.  640;  Joel  (date  uncertain)  stands  first; 
the  number  is  small  after  the  exile,  and  fewest  of  all  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  Of  the  five  poetical  books,  Song  of  Songs  and  Lamentations 
have  none,  Proverbs  very  few,  Job  a  large  number,  evenly  distributed  over 
the  book,  Psalms  not  so  many  as  Job,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
cases  occurring  in  one  post-exilian  psalm,  the  civ.  It  appears  from  these 
facts  that  the  terminations  in  question  are  obsolescent,  but  not  obsolete  in 
the  Old  Testament.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  oldest  prose,  and  in 
the  latest  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  later  times  they  were  employed 
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either  in  passages  derived  from  antiquity,  or  in  elevated  and  impressiv 
style,  as  in  parts  of  Exodus,  throughout  Deuteronomy,  in  the  second 
Isaiah,  and  in  some  of  the  psalms,  especially  Ps.  civ.  Beyond  this  the 
conditions  determining  their  use  are  not  clear.  Sometimes  they  coincide 
with  the  present  emphatic  accents,  sometimes  not;  often  the  particular 
use  seems  arbitrary,  and  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  text  has  been 
modified  by  pre-masoretic  editors.  Their  occurrence  cannot  be  used  alone 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  date  of  a  writing ;  the  older  passages,  in 
which  they  are  frequent,  are  so  mingled  with  later  passages  that  other  tests 
hav  to  be  applied  in  order  to  determin  where  the  older  part  begins  and 
ends. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  on  “  An  Experiment  in  Reading  Greek  at  Sight  with 
Volunteer  Classes  in  College,”  was  read  by  President  Cattell. 

This  paper  was  an  account  of  an  experiment  carried  on  for  the  last  three 
years,  described  not  because  it  was  unique  in  itself,  though  something  new 
to  the  writer  at  its  inception,  but  because  the  details  might  prove  of  interest, 
if  not  of  profit,  to  educators. 

The  class  of  1881  of  Columbia  College  was  observed  to  be  so  much 
interested  in  reading  the  Odyssey,  as  Freshmen,  that  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  seemed  to  be  presented  for  putting  to  the  test  several  questions  of  a 
practical  bearing;  whether,  for  instance,  there  was  any  inclination  among 
the  students  towards  a  wider  study  of  Greek  than  the  prescribed  course  of 
three  hours  a  week,  and  if  so,  how  great ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
reading  extensively,  mainly  for  the  translation,  as  compared  with  the 
painstaking  work  done  in  class,  or  as  superadded  to  it ;  how  great  a  facility 
in  reading  Homer  could  be  acquired  in  this  way  by  the  end  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  year,  etc.  In  Columbia  College  the  exercises  are  all  completed  at 
one  o’clock,  and  the  students  depart  to  their  homes  till  the  following  day. 
Accordingly  the  announcement  was  made  to  the  class  that  if  some  half 
dozen  or  more  would  volunteer  for  the  reading  of  Homer  from  one  to  two 
in  the  afternoon  twice  a  week,  the  experiment  should  be  tried.  On  their 
part  they  were  to  undertake  to  do  what  their  time  would  permit  towards 
making  out  the  translation  of  100  lines  for  each  reading,  but  the  instructor 
expected  to  act  the  part  not  only  of  commentator,  but  also,  in  a  degree, 
of  a  dictionary.  The  class  assembled  for  the  first  reading  directly  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  with  twenty-four  members  from  the  Freshman 
class,  and  five  from  the  Sophomore.  Twelve  of  this  number  withdrew 
within  the  first  four  weeks,  for  various  reasons.  The  average  attendance 
of  the  remaining  seventeen  to  the  end  of  the -collegiate  year  was  sixty-one 
per  cent.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  work  was  to  give  each  student  a  short 
passage  to  translate,  and  this  was  then  carefully  rendered  by  the  instructor 
and  commented  on.  The  translations  made  by  the  class  were  found  to  be 
much  better  than  was  expected  or  contemplated ;  in  fact,  they  were  almost 
as  good  as  the  regular  class  recitations,  and  some  who  withdrew  towards 
the  close  of  year,  advanced  the  reason  that  they  could  not  continue  to  devote 
the  time  to  it  which  such  careful  work  required,  and  their  scholarly  pride 
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would  not  suffer  them  to  make  an  insufficient  preparation.  The  great 
majority,  however,  were  unflagging  in  their  zeal,  and  for  the  last  month 
or  more,  at  their  own  option  and  suggestion,  the  readings  were  increased 
to  125  lines  at  each  sitting.  The  entire  amount  read  was  some  3250  lines.  On 
the  last  day  of  meeting,  the  test  of  reading  at  sight  was  applied,  and  the 
result  showed  that  such  proficiency  had  been  acquired  that  any  part  of 
the  Odyssey  could  be  read  with  considerable  fluency.  In  addition  to 
this,  their  regular  work  in  class  appeared  to  be  strengthened,  and  to  be 
given  a  wider  grasp,  as  would  be  naturally  expected. 

These  results  of  the  first  and  tentative  period  answered  the  questions 
which  the  enterprise  was  originated  to  solve,  with  such  good  promise,  that 
its  continuance  for  another  year  seemed  to  be  demanded,  in  order  to 
determine  what  could  be  done  with  the  same  students,  beginning  upon  the 
foundation  which  they  had  now  acquired,  and  reaching  out  into  less 
familiar  and  more  difficult  fields. 

In  consequence,  the  class  was  formed  on  the  first  of  November  of  the 
following  year,  and  was  composed  of  fifteen  Sophomores  and  Juniors, 
mainly  those  who  had  pursued  the  course  during  the  preceding  year.  It 
was  believed  that  now,  with  the  vocabularies  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
^he  experience  which  they  had  had,  the  work  could  be  made  one  purely  of 
reading  at  sight.  The  result  justified  the  belief.  An  especial  request  was 
made  that  no  preparation  be  undertaken  beforehand,  not  only  that  the 
experiment  of  reading  at  sight  might  be  tested,  but  that  the  feeling 
so  prevalent  that  a  Greek  sentence  is  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  only 
when  the  student  is  arrayed  in  all  the  panoply  of  lexicon,  commentary, 
and  grammar,  might  gradually  wear  away  aud  disappear.  The  meaning 
of  unfamiliar  words  was  not  given  them  outright,  but  they  were  traced 
back  to  their  roots,  which  in  general  the  student  was  familiar  with,  and 
then  by  the  application  of  the  rules  for  suffixes  the  sense  would  be  evolved 
along  such  connecting  links  as  would  bring  into  play  the  laws  of  growth 
in  language,  and  leave  the  word  connected  in  the  mind  with  some  idea 
already  there,  and  so  more  securely  domiciled  for  future  use.  In  this  way 
the  class  was  able  to  read  the  first  book  of  the  Cyropaedia  and  a  part  of  the 
second,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  all  of  Anacreon  and  the  Anacreontics, 
and  extracts  from  Aleman,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  and 
Simonides  of  Ceos. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  seemed  quite  inexpedient  to  join  with  this  advanced 
class  such  of  the  incoming  Freshmen  as  desired  to  pursue  this  course ;  a 
separate  class  was  therefore  formed  early  in  December,  composed  entirely 
of  Freshmen,  and  the  same  system  as  before  in  reading  the  Odyssey  was 
pursued,  previous  preparation  being  required,  and  manfully  performed 
through  the  year  by  ten  members  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  however,  it  became  mainly  a  reading  at 
sight,  and  175  to  200  lines  would  be  sometimes  accomplished  in  the  hour. 
Altogether,  4000  lines  of  the  Odyssey  were  read. 

During  the  collegiate  year  just  closed,  the  undertaking  was  carried  on 
with  larger  classes  and  a  better  average  attendance.  Both  classes  were 
started  at  the  opening  of  exercises  in  October.  The  advanced  class  was 
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composed  of  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores.  The  Egyptian  history  of 
Herodotus  was  read,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  was  formed  with  more 
than  forty  of  the  famous  poets  of  the  Gnomic  and  Lyric  Schools,  all  being 
read  at  sight  upon  the  same  plan  as  before. 

The  class  just  entered  was  requested  to  prepare  its  100  lines  of  the 
Odyssey,  but  it  was  made  a  point  now  to  finish  that  in  time  to  devote  one 
quarter  of  the  hour  to  reading  beyond  the  limit  prescribed,  so  as  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  work  without  preparation.  This  produced  results  so 
satisfactory  that,  when  half  the  year  was  past,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
drop  preparation  altogether,  a  course  justified  by  the  success  attending  it. 
This  class  read  twelve  and  a  half  books  of  the  Odyssey,  about  6000  lines 
all  told. 

On  the  last  days  of  April  an  examination  of  both  classes  was  held  in 
writing,  to  determine  definitely  in  that  way  the  facility  they  had  acquired 
in  reading,  without  any  assistance,  the  authors  upon  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  Writing  was  limited  to  one  hour,  and  the  amount  to  be  translated 
was  so  selected  that  it  could  be  fairly  done  within  that  time,  without 
opportunity  for  much  puzzling  over  knotty  phrases.  The  passages  were 
taken  from  the  authors  read,  but  not  from  the  parts  read,  the  advanced 
class  being  examined  on  Herodotus  I  36,  Theognis  743-752,  and  the  33d 
Anacreontic;  the  other,  on  Odyssey  I  345-359,  IY  696-710,  and  IX  360- 
370.  The  papers  handed  in  were  examined  and  marked  with  the  strictness 
of  an  ordinary  class-examination,  upon  a  basis  of  100  maximum,  with 
results  varying  from  ninety-eight  to  eighty  in  the  advanced  class,  and 
from  ninety-six  to  seventy-four  in  the  other.  On  the  whole,  the  sense  of 
the  passages  was  fairly  given,  the  main  difficulty  arising  from  ignorance 
of  single  words,  which  were  either  new,  or  were  confounded  with  others 
quite  similar  in  form ;  this  confusion  of  words  being  quite  noticeable  and 
curious,  but  chiefly  in  the  first  year’s  class. 

This  experience  and  this  practical  exhibit  were  declared  to  have 
converted  the  experimenter  to  a  belief  that  “  reading  at  sight  ”  in  Greek 
that  is  not  over  difficult  and  abstract,  is  feasible,  and  in  fact  is  actually 
attained  by  the  methods  here  described.  They  will  scarcely  make  one 
capable  of  reading  with  fluency  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus,  or  the  Periclean  speeches  of  Thucydides ;  but  a  royal  demesne 
of  the  most  delightful  Greek  literature  flings  its  doors  wide  to  the  student, 
courting  his  entrance,  and  welcoming  him  when  he  comes  to  a  seat  at  a 
hospitable  board,  instead  of  presenting  that  forbidding  aspect  and  those 
formidable  battlements  commonly  imagined,  which  must  needs  be  stormed 
and  taken  at  the  point  of  the  sword  if  approached  at  all.  A  taste  for  the 
literature  is  thus  created  as  the  difficulties  vanish,  marauding  expeditions 
may  gradually  be  made  into  the  closed  precincts,  and  finally,  when  the 
student  graduates  he  may  carry  with  him  a  continual  refutation  of  that 
question  which  we  hear  on  all  sides,  so  benumbing  because  so  often  all  too 
true,  ‘  ‘  What  is  the  use  of  studying  Greek,  when  the  college  graduate, 
after  six  or  seven  years’  work  upon  it,  cannot  take  up  a  Greek  text  he  may 
not  previously  have  read,  and  turn  it  into  English?  ” 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  quote  some  passages  from  President 
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Porter’s  “American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,”  a  work  to  which 
his  attention  had  just  been  called,  acid  which  he  had  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  before.  Here  he  found  advocated  for  adoption  in 
regular  class  work,  after  the  Freshman  year,  quite  the  same  methods  he 
had  been  practicing  with  his  volunteer  classes,  and  urged  in  words  which 
his  experience  had  proved  both  wise  and  practicable.  President  Porter 
sounds  the  warning  that  we  are  as  much  in  danger  of  “  too  high  grammar  ”  in 
our  teaching  as  the  English  are  of  “too  high  verse-making,”  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  experiment  of  wide  reading  in  comparatively  easy  authors,  with 
the  attention  directed  mainly  to  the  import  of  the  matter.  Such  a 
suggestion  from  such  a  source  was  believed  to  lend  an  additional  interest 
to  the  writer’s  independent  experiment. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  and 
Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Vergil  and  Plato.” 

Dr.  Sihler  showed  the  dependence  of  the  sixth  book  of  Vergil’s  Aeneid 
upon  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  called  attention  to  the  passages 
wherein  Vergil  departs  from  his  older  model.  The  analogy  between 
Vergilian  and  Greek  speculation  was  pointed  out.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  dependence  upon  Plato  was  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  lines  of 
this  episode  went  on. 

As  for  the  purpose  of  this  parabasis  in  the  economy  of  Vergil’s  epic,  Dr. 
Sihler  thought  that  Vergil  sought  herein  a  convenient  literary  shift,  to 
advance  his  narrative  from  the  dawn  of  Aenean  legend  into  the  noon-day 
of  Roman  glory  and  empire;  and  that  the.  metempsychosis  of  Plato  and 
the  presentation  of  souls  with  the  type  of  their  character  and  career  fully 
expressed — awaiting  a  new  incarnation — was  a  contrivance  which  suited 
the  aim  of  the  learned  Vergil  very  well. 

In  respect  to  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  philosophical  and  semi¬ 
religious  belief,  the  speaker  dissented  from  Seller  and  Nettleship,  in 
considering  the  episode  of  Aeneid  VI.  merely  as  a  matter  of  erudition. 
This  view  seems  probable  when  we  take  into  account  the  erudition  of  the 
day  and  the  learned  element  in  the  compositions  of  the  Augustan  poets. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  use  of 
their  rooms  and  their  attentions  during  the  meeting,  to  the  officers  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  and  Franklin  Institute  for  the  kind  invitations  received 
from  them,  and  to  the  Penn  Club  for  the  reception  given  to  the  Association 
in  their  rooms. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned. 
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Having  examined  the  above  accounts,  and  compared  them  with  the  vouchers,  we  certify  the  same  to  be  correct.  We  have 
also  personally  examined  the  Bond  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad,  with  seven  over-due  and  unpaid  coupons. 

FRED  STENGrEL  ) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1880.  (Signed)  w  C.  CATTELL,  ’  |  Auditing  Committee. 
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Notice  to  the  Members  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 
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The  Executive  Committee  herewith  announce  that  the  Thirteenth 
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The  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.m. 
in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Public  Library 
Building,  Euclid  Avenue),  by  the  President,  Professor  Lewis  R. 
Packard  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  : 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association  : 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

George  Bendelari,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Tutor  in  German,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

b.  The  Proceedings  had  been  duly  published.  The  Transactions  were  all  in 
type  and  nearly  ready  for  distribution. 

c.  The  Committee  had  directed  the  Secretary  to  distribute  thirty  complete  sets 
of  the  Transactions  among  the  principal  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  send  copies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the  Transactions  to 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  United  States,  gratis,  with  a  circular,  offering  to 
complete  the  set  for  twelve  dollars  (half  the  regular  price). 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Cleveland  Union 
Club,  tendering  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  freedom  of 
the  Club  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  presented  his  report,  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  year  (see  p.  32). 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Professor  F.  A.  March  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.  D.  Seymour  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

As  committee  on  the  hours  of  meeting,  the  Chair  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  H.  Toy  and  Professor  Lawrence  Rust. 
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Professor  John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University,  presented 
the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas ,  Many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  not  by  examination  but  honoris  causa ,  be  it 

Resolved,  firsts  That  this  Association  deprecates  the  removal  of  this  degree 
from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  (namely,  B.D.,  LL.B.,  M.D.,  and  Ph.D., — 
degrees  conferred  after  examination),  and  its  transfer  to  the  class  of  honorary 
degrees. 

Secondly,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  present  this  resolution  to 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  request  them 
to  co-operate  with  this  Association  in  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  all  colleges  in  the  United  States  empowered  to  confer  degrees, 
stating  the  objections  to  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris 
causa,  and  praying  them  to  discontinue  the  practice  if  it  exists  in  the  colleges 
under  their  control. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  moved  that  the 
resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

Communications  were  then  presented  as  follows  : 

i.  On  Homer  and  Strabo,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York 
City. 

The  period  of  Greek  literature  beginning  with  the  death  of  Alexander  is  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  its  analogies  with  our  own  time.  Then  as  now  there  was  the 
general  tendency  to  erudition  and  encyclopedic  accumulation,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  scholars  to  apply  historical,  critical,  and  grammatical  study  to  the 
great  authors  of  the  classic  period.  In  the  Augustan  age  this  movement  re¬ 
ceived  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  favorable  political  and  social  conditions  attend¬ 
ant  on  general  peace  and  easy  communication.  This  was  when  Strabo  flourished. 
His  travels  extended  from  Armenia  to  Etruria,  and  in  the  South  to  the  boundaries 
of  Abyssinia  (Strabo,  page  117,  Casaubon).  To  his  knowledge  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  and  political  history  he  joined  an  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  so  has  been  able  to  fill  his  work  with 
literary  and  biographical  notes  to  accompany  his  account  of  the  birthplaces  of 
men  of  letters. 

Of  all  authors,  the  one  most  persistently  quoted  by  Strabo  is  Homer. 
Meineke’s  index  shows  seven  hundred  and  twenty  distinct  references  to  Homer, 
while  the  much  more  reliable  material  of  Herodotus  is  used  but  thirty  times. 
Thus  Homer  is  quoted  as  authority  on  Spain,  on  the  peoples  of  the  Danube 
(p.  295),  on  the  historical  geography  of  Elis  (p.  337),  etc. 

“The  Homeric  Epos,  and  especially  the  Odyssey,”  says  Kiepert  ( Lehrbuch  der 
alten  Geographic,  p.  3),  “  shows  the  first  traces  of  the  transition  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  half-fabulous  stories  of  Phenician  mariners  about  the  lands  they  had  visited.” 
How  now  does  it  happen  that  Strabo,  with  his  abundant  equipment  of  learning, 
refers  so  constantly  to  his  revered  but  untrustworthy  Homer  ? 
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This  question  Mr.  Sihler  attempted  to  answer  by  showing  that  among  the 
numerous  geographers  who  preceded  Strabo,  copious  discussions  of  the  Homeric 
geography  had  been  usual.  Strabo  did  not  start  them.  Indeed,  he  himself  tells 
us  (p.  348,  cf.  p.  337)  that  he  would  not  have  given  so  much  care  to  the  examination 
of  traditions  if  he  had  not  received  them  and  grown  up  with  them  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  seen  that  they  met  with  great  acceptance  among  many  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  contemporaries.  Strabo’s  personal  knowledge  often  enabled  him  to 
state  the  present  condition  of  things ;  but  the  reputation  of  Homer  would  not 
allow  Strabo’s  statements  to  pass  without  some  critical  comparison,  or  reconcile¬ 
ment  in  case  of  difference. 

Eratosthenes  (275-194  b.c.),  the  most  important  of  Strabo’s  predecessors, 
denied  to  Homer  all  authority  as  a  reliable  source  of  information  for  history  or 
geography.  Strabo  often  finds  occasion  to  enter  into  polemic  with  him ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  learning  and  high  standing  of  Eratosthenes,  it  was  an  essential  point 
with  Strabo  to  vindicate  the  disputed  authority  of  the  great  poet.  Successors  of 
Eratosthenes  had  concerned  themselves  much  with  Homeric  geography.  Apollo- 
dorus  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  “  Catalogue  of  Ships”  (Iliad  ii.) ; 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  treated  fully  the  topography  of  the  Troad ;  Polybius,  the 
historian,  cited  Homer,  and  argued  the  question  whether  the  places  of  Odysseus’s 
wanderings  might  be  identified ;  Posidonius  devoted  much  space  to  the  treatment 
of  Homeric  problems  ;  and  Aristonicus,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a 
work  7 repl  rrjs  Meue\dov  irkduris,  which  Strabo  himself  made  use  of.  Thus 
Homeric  discussion  had  gone  on  from  Eratosthenes’s  time  to  Strabo’s,  and 
Homer’s  fame  had  in  no  wise  abated.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Strabo  should 
give  so  much  space  to  Homeric  subjects.  Herein  he  reflects  the  studies  of  his 
forerunners.  1 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Alexandrian  period. 
Polemic  was  no  less  common  than  with  us  ;  but  it  was  carried  on  differently. 
It  was  the  criticism  of  predecessors  by  those  that  came  after  them,  instead  of 
the  rapid  exchange  of  views  between  contemporaries. 

2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Talmud  respecting  the  ancient  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  certain  Latin  Letters,  by  Professor  James  S.  Blackwell, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

It  is  known  from  the  Talmud  that  the  Jews  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era 
gave  great  attention  to  orthoepy,  —  as  appears,  for  example,  in  the  ridicule  of  the 
Galilean  provincialisms ;  and  that  constant  contact  with  the  Romans  afforded 
them  good  opportunities  of  learning  the  best  Latin  pronunciation,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  suppose  to  be  fairly  represented  by  the  transliterations  of  the 
Talmud.  We  consider  here  only  two  letters,  the  Roman  c  and  s.  The  first  of 
these  is  regularly  transliterated  in  the  Talmud  by  p,  rarely  (and  probably  from 
carelessness  of  copyists)  by  3  (which  rather  represents  Greek  x),  and  the  second 
by  D  and  not  by  iff.  Now  p  is  not  our  k,  but  a  more  guttural  sound,  and  □  is 
harder  than  our  s ;  nor  can  we  expect  absolute  accuracy  in  these  representations. 
Yet  the  transliteration  of  the  c  by  the  p  seems  to  place  the  sound  of  the  former 
as  far  as  possible  from  a  sibilant.  So  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud  goes, 
it  favors  the  hard  sound  for  Latin  c.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  added,  in  respect 
to  the  general  question  of  our  present  Latin  pronunciation,  that  the  impossibility 
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of  recovering  the  precise  sounds  and  restoring  tone  and  accent,  and  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  economy  of  time,  make  it  wiser  to  use  the  English  sounds  of  the  Latin 
letters. 

Professor  Whitney  criticised  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  He 
advocated  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient  pronunciation  as  is 
possible. 

3.  The  Home  of  the  Primitive  Semitic  Race,  by  Professor  Toy, 
of  Harvard  University. 

Indications  of  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  Semites  have  been  sought 
from  four  sources,  national  traditions,  the  grammar  of  the  parent-language,  its 
vocabulary,  and  early  Asiatic  history ;  but  none  of  these  furnish  satisfactory 
data.  1.  It  is  only  among  the  Hebrews  (and  Assyrian-Babylonians)  that  traditions 
of  national  and  racial  origin  are  found,  and  the  geographical  statements  in  these 
are  fluctuating  and  indecisive.  The  position  of  Eden  and  Ararat,  if  known, 
would  not  fix  the  Semitic  home.  The  table  of  nations  in  Genesis  x.  gives  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  peoples  speaking  Semitic  tongues,  but  not  their 
original  centre.  The  story  of  the  dispersion  locates  the  whole  world  at  one 
time  in  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  but  does  not  state  in  what  directions  the  various 
nations  went  from  that  point.  It  is  impossible  to  gather  anything  definite  from 
these  data.  2.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  people  whose  grammar  most  nearly 
represents  that  of  the  parent-speech  dwelt  in  the  primitive  home  of  the  race, 
which  has  therefore  been  located  in  central  Arabia.  This  assumption,  however, 
is  untenable.  Retention  of  primitive  linguistic  forms  is  due  not  to  the  place  of 
abode,  but  to  freedom  from  influences  that  produce  grammatical  change,  and  such 
argument  can  lead  to  no  results.  3.  It  is  supposed  that  the  physical  features, 
climate,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  of  the  cradle  of  the  race  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  parent-tongue.  In  seeking  for  the  primitive 
vocabulary,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  guard  against  reasoning  from  the  absence 
of  words,  since  many  original  words  may  have  fallen  out  of  the  various  dialects. 
Supposing  the  common  vocabulary  determined,  this  may  fix  a  place  where  the 
race  once  dwelt,  though  great  caution  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  ;  it  does 
not  follow,  for  example,  that  all  minerals  whose  names  occur  in  the  primitive 
tongue  are  products  of  the  soil,  —  they  may  be  imports ;  nor  can  we  in  all  cases 
conclude  that  the  present  condition  of  localities  is  the  same  as  that  of  very 
ancient  times.  Different  investigations  of  the  vocabulary  have  assigned  the 
primitive  Semites  to  Babylonia  and  to  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arabia,  without 
arriving  at  data  sufficient  to  decide  between  these  two  localities ;  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  other  data  may  point  to  other  localities.  Further,  if  it  is  shown  that  a 
race  once  occupied  a  certain  district,  it  is  still  possible  that  it  may  have  come 
thither  from  some  earlier  home.  4.  Controlling  or  guiding  data  are  sought  in 
supposed  indications  of  the  early  Babylonian  or  Akkadian  records.  If  the  Sem¬ 
ites  dwelt  all  together  in  Babylonia;  and  were  there  the  pupils  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  the  Akkadians,  they  ought  all  to  show  traces  of  Akkadian  influence.  But 
this  is  true  of  only  a  part  of  them,  the  northern  branch,  and  the  Sabeans.  It 
would  thence  appear  that  they  had  separated  before  entering  Babylonia.  This 
early  history  is,  however,  still  very  obscure. 
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Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professors  Whitney 
and  Toy. 

The  committee  on  the  hours  of  meeting  reported.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Association  should  hold  sessions  as  follows: 
on  Tuesday,  at  8  p.  m.  ;  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  from  9 
o’clock  to  1,  and  from  4  o’clock  to  6. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  evening. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1881. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  8  p.  m. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Professor 
Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College. 

4.  The  Morality  and  Religion  of  the  Greeks. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  in  which  among  other  things  reference  was 
made  to  the  loss  the  Association  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  the  discussion  of  the  Morality  and  Religion  of  the  Greeks  was  taken 
up  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

I.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  moral  ideas  of  the  Greeks?  Not  the  Olympian 
theology  in  the  earliest  form  of  it  known  to  us,  nor  any  religious  ceremonies, 
nor  the  speculations  of  philosophers ;  nor  yet,  as  Coulanges  supposes,  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  dead  and  of  fire.  This  is  not  primary  enough,  nor  adequate  in  its 
range,  to  account  for  the  result.  If  we  go  back  to  the  Aryan  ancestry  of  the 
Greeks,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  their  system  of  morals  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Vedic  hymns,  we  find  it  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
same  hymns,  and  can  hardly  explain  the  origin  of  either  unless  by  a  method 
which  applies  as  well  to  those  of  any  people.  We  must,  then,  either  lose  our 
subject  in  the  general  one  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  ideas  of  the  race,  or  confess 
that  we  cannot  find  any  other  source  for  those  of  the  Greeks  than  the  earliest 
religious  system  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

II.  What  was  the  history  of  Greek  morality  in  the  time  known  to  us?  Did 
it  make  progress  up  or  down  in  that  time  ?  The  materials  for  this  investigation, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  value,  are  (1)  inscriptions  and  contemporary 
monumental  records  of  all  kinds;  (2)  institutions  and  customs  made  known  to 
us  in  literature ;  (3)  recorded  incidents  of .  private  or  public  life  in  which  a 
moral  character  can  be  clearly  perceived;  and  (4)  deliberate  expressions  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling  by  poets  and  philosophers.  Of  this  last  source 
of  information  too  much  is  usually  made.  It  is  of  the  smallest  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  moral  ideas  of  the  common  people,  because  these  writers  are  picked 
men,  often  out  of  harmony  with  the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  and  because 
in  their  writings  they  are  seen  at  their  own  highest  moral  pitch.  If  we  look  at  a 
part  of  the  time  known  to  us,  between  the  Homeric  and  the  Periklean  period,  we 
may  justly  say  that  there  is  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  morals.  Three  par- 
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ticulars  are  mentioned  by  Grote  in  which  this  is  seen,  —  the  position  of  orphans, 
the  way  of  dealing  with  homicide,  and  the  treatment  of  enemies  slain  in  war. 
The  same  progress  may  also  be  seen  in  outward  respect  for  family  ties,  in 
the  rights  of  property,  in  business  transactions,  and  in  courage  as  shown  in  war. 
All  these  are  matters  which  show  an  increased  sense  of  society  as  having  claims 
on  the  individual  and  doing  work  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  respects 
there  is  a  decline  in  moral  tone.  On  the  position  of  women  and  of  slaves,  the 
progress  of  civilization  seems  to  have  pressed  to  their  disadvantage.  The  ideal 
of  individual  character  seems  to  be  higher  in  the  Homeric  poems  than  later  ; 
but  this  may  be  due  largely  to  the  freedom  of  the  poet  in  shaping  his  ideal ; 
and  if  we  combine  the  Hesiodic  poems  with  the  Homeric  in  forming  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  heroic  age,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  historic  age  becomes 
less.  Some  of  the  proximate  causes  of  this  improvement  in  morals  may  be 
easily  seen ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  was  the  ultimate  cause  which  made 
the  movement  to  be  for  a  time  upward  and  not  downward.  It  seems  there  was 
something  in  the  stock  and  surroundings  of  the  Greeks  which  enabled  them  to 
build  up  a  system  of  usages  and  principles  which  supported  and  shaped,  with¬ 
out  hampering,  the  character  of  the  individual. 

III.  How  good  was  their  morality  at ,  its  best?  Two  cautions  are  to  be  observed 
here,  (i)  We  must  not  think  of  the  Greeks  as  precisely  like  ourselves,  and  to 
be  judged  by  the  same  standard.  (2)  We  must  not  think  of  them  as  wholly 
different  from  ourselves.  In  many  respects  their  civilization  was  strikingly  like 
ours.  In  theory  their  moral  system  was  much  the  same.  Truth,  courage, 
patriotism,  and  all  such  virtues  are  praised  and  the  opposite  vices  condemned 
through  all  their  literature.  In  other  respects,  such  as  bodily  purity,  the  per¬ 
mission  of  revenge,  the  inculcation  of  charity  and  the  passive  virtues,  there 
was  a  difference.  As  to  the  degree  to  which  their  theories  were  realized  in 
practice  as  compared  with  the  same  thing  in  modern  times,  we  need  more 
thorough  study  of  the  facts  before  we  can  venture  an  opinion. 

IV.  What  was  the  influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  morality  ?  Here  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  In  some  things  we  see  direct  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  enforce  duties  of  universal  morality,  —  for  instance,  in  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  the  condemnation  of  suicide,  the  dread  of  the  sin  of  Vfipis,  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  and  pity  for  suppliants ;  but  it  appears  that  the  two  ideas 
“We  must  do  what  is  right  ”  and  “  Let  us  worship  and  obey  the  gods  ”  were  not 
by  the  mass  of  men  consciously  and  fully  recognized  as  connected,  any  more  than 
they  are  always  in  modern  times.  There  was  something,  too,  in  their  religion 
which  made  the  separation  of  these  ideas  easy  and  natural. 

V.  What  was  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks?  Many  unwarranted 
assertions  are  made  on  this  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fairly  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  any  religion,  but  especially  50  in  this  case ;  for  the  Greek  religion  had 
no  accepted  standards,  was  always  admitting  new  elements,  had  grown  out  of  an 
unrecorded  past,  and  embraced  great  varieties  of  belief  and  feeling.  It  needs  to 
be  studied  historically,  for  it  was  continually  changing.  We  must  go  back  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  this  brings  us  again  to  the  Vedic  hymns.  We  find  there  a 
worship  of  the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  with  constant  personification  but  imper¬ 
fect  anthropomorphism,  and  a  high  but  wavering  idea  of  the  divine  character. 
It  is  probable  that  the  early  Greeks  inherited  some  form  of  this  system,  though 
exactly  what  form  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  Sanskrit  names  Varuna  and  Dyaus 
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are  plainly  the  same  with  the  Greek  Ovpavis  and  Z evs.  To  this  system  the  Greeks 
made  additions,  —  some  derived  from  foreign  lands,  as  Dionysos  ;  some  of  native 
origin,  as  Peitho,  Metis,  etc.  A  frequent  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  deities 
was  the  separation  of  the  people  into  small  communities,  and  their  subsequent 
combination  into  larger  aggregates.  Then  also,  in  the  exercise  of  both  logic 
and  imagination,  the  Greeks  went  further  than  most  peoples  in  the  process  of 
anthropomorphism,  to  which  their  skill  in  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts  gave 
powerful  assistance.  As  the  social  status  of  the  people  improved,  their  ideas 
of  the  gods  were  correspondingly  elevated.  To  this  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and 
the  tragic  poets  of  Athens  contributed  their  influence.  Especially  the  Apolline 
doctrine  of  atonement  is  the  highest  point  of  practical  religion  attained  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  time  of  Plato  came  a  decline,  but  not  so  sudden  and  com¬ 
plete  a  decline  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  This  bare  outline,  if  correct,  shows 
clearly  that  many  current  statements  about  the  Greek  religion  are  untenable.  It 
shows  that  it  was  not  a  worship  of  beauty,  nor  a  worship  of  nature,  nor  a  simple 
acting  out  of  human  nature  unhampered  by  sense  of  sin  or  dread  of  the  future, 
nor  a  system  of  profound  truths  disguised  as  fables.  From  some  cause, —  we 
cannot  tell  certainly  what,  but  perhaps  the  need  of  man  for  some  object  of  wor¬ 
ship  above  him,  —  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  were  led  to  a  system  of  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  This  system  the  tribes  that  came  to  Greece  brought 
with  them,  and  in  course  of  time  it  became  localized  and  humanized  and  sys¬ 
tematized.  It  was  also  enlarged  on  Greek  soil  by  the  admission  of  new  deities, 
both  native  and  foreign,  and  a  theory  was  formed  of  a  close  association  of  the 
gods  with  men.  But  all  along  during  the  time  known  to  us,  the  conception  of 
these  gods  was  apparently  enough  above  the  moral  standard  of  the  average  man 
to  exert  a  control  over  him  and  lift  him  up  to  a  higher  level.  So  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Aeschylos  and  Plato,  who  themselves  did  much 
to  raise  the  ideas  of  other  men.  Thus  we  see  how  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
was  elevated  by  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  and 
how  at  the  same  time  it  helped  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
apparent  consecration  of  vice  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  and  Aphrodite  needs 
explanation  here.  Both  these  worships  were  apparently  introduced  from  foreign 
lands ;  and  in  the  case  of  both  there  is  evidence  of  a  time  when  sobriety  and 
chastity  were  required  of  the  worshippers.  The  gross  indulgences  which  became 
associated  with  them  were  not  the  legitimate  product  of  a  distorted  idea  of 
religion,  but  the  abuse  of  a  natural  and  right  idea.  On  the  whole,  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  though  when  compared  with  some  others  it  appears  wavering  in 
its  conception  of  the  divine  nature  and  feeble  in  direct  moral  influence,  was  yet 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  religion;  that  is,  it  was  a  system  of  belief  as  to  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  divine  being,  which  influenced  him,  in  his  conduct,  towards 
reverence,  integrity,  temperance,  and  good-will  to  his  fellow-men. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  o’clock,  Wednesday  morning. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1881, 
Morning  Session. 

The  Association  came  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  The  Secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  Tuesday’s  sessions,  and  they*  were  approved.  The 
reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 

5.  The  History  of  the  <z-vowel  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern 
English,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  Baltimore. 

The  paper  showed  both  the  origin  of  the  a-vowel,  and  its  development  at  four 
stages  of  its  history,  —  the  Old  Germanic,  the  Old  English,  the  Middle  English, 
and  the  New  English  periods. 

The  Old  Germanic  a  was  the  product  of  two  sounds,  represented  in  Greek  by 
a  and  0,  and  developed  in  Old  English  by  successive,  though  often  overlapping, 
changes. 

First,  the  sound  was  modified  from  bright  to  dark  a,  a  change  found  in  Old 
English  only  before  single  consonants  followed  by  the  dark  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and 
before  nasals.  Examples  are  :  snaca,  atol,  dagum,  mann,  nam.  After  nasals, 
and  occasionally  elsewhere,  we  may  find  0  for  a:  thus  monn,  nom,  rodor,  nosu; 
other  vacillations  or  irregularities  are  quite  uncommon. 

This  was  followed  by  the  lengthening  of  final  a,  so  hwd. 

Next,  in  all  cases  except  those  already  mentioned,  a  was  raised  in  tone  to  ce. 
This  change  was  not  permanent  before  h,  nor  before  h,  l,  or  r,  -j-  consonant. 
Examples  are  feed,  daeg,  f seder,  sesc.  Irregularities  in  the  use  of  ce  are  rare. 

Breaking  involves  tone-raising,  and  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  it.  This 
'changed  a  to  ea  before  h,  and  before  h,  /,  and  r,  -f-  consonant,  and  sometimes 
before  a  single  consonant  followed  by  0  or  u.  Its  cause  is  the  epenthesis  of  an 
tt-sound,  either  present  in  the  following  syllable  or  produced  by  svarabhakti 
from  r ,  /,  or  h.  The  series  of  sounds  was  either  a ,  an,  ae°,  ea,  or  a,  ae,  aen,  ae° , 
ea.  Examples  are  :  beadu,  geneah,  meaht,  weard,  eald.  Occasionally  we  find  eo, 
for  instance  reord,  and  sometimes  an  i  before  ht,  so  mihte.  Before  w  the  break¬ 
ing  appears  as  eaw,  for  old  Germanic  aw  became  auw ,  which  is  eaw  in  Old 
English.  Instances  are  :  breaw,  ceaw,  heawan,  feawe.  Occasionally  we  find  eo  ; 
so  eowe.  Contraction  of  an  before  a  fricative  or  h  to  0,  was  universal.  So  gds, 
oder,  brbhte.  When  ah  (ag)  was  followed  by  a  vowel  it  became  ea ;  so  slean, 
Gothic  slahan.  The  same  is  true  of  a  before  nasals  and  liquids ;  so  beam, 
Gothic  bagms. 

Umlaut  or  /-epenthesis  changes  a,  0,  or  ce  to  e\  so  menn,  net,  gest.  It  changes 
ea  to  ie ;  so  feldra  :  and  ea  to  Te  ;  so  hlege.  It  changes  0  to  e;  so  est,  ted. 

A  palatal  pronunciation  of  g,  c,  sc,  or  si  caused  a  semi-vocalic  sound,  like  that 
sometimes  heard  in  sky  (skyai),  to  enter  between  them  and  following  vowels. 
This  was  indicated  in  Old  English  by  the  sign  ed  for  a  and  ce ;  eo  for  o ;  ie  for  e ;  ed 
for  d.  It  is  seldom  used  regularly.  Examples  are  :  sceamu  and  sceomu,  scea- 
can,  geong,  scieppan,  gea. 

This  was  the  last  modification  of  Old  Germanic  a  in  Old  English.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  a  always  corresponds  to  Old  Germanic  a. 
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In  the  Ormulum,  the  earliest  of  the  larger  Middle  English  documents,  all 
Old  English  a’s  are  retained,  and  many  new  ones  caused  by  tone-sinking  from 
Old  English  ea,  ce,  and  other  sounds. 

In  New  English  the  Old  English  a  is  almost  always  spelled  a ,  but  it  has  six 
pronunciations.  Before  all  single  nasals,  liquids,  mutes,  and  fricatives  except  r, 
it  is  pronounced  e  :  for  example,  lane,  tame,  ape,  late,  wade,  rake,  bathe,  behave. 
Before  r,  it  is  pronounced  ea:  so  hare.  Before  nasals  -f-  syllable  or  -f-  con¬ 
sonant,  it  is  pronounced  ce :  thus  ganet,  rank,  lamb.  Before  s  -j-  consonant,  it 
appears  as  a  :  so  ass,  flask.  Before  an  absorbed  w,  f  or  g ,  the  sound  is  oa  :  so 
awl,  hawk,  gnaw.  A  preceding  w  may  modify  these  sounds  to  a  partially 
articulated  o ,  as  in  swan,  wander,  wash. 

The  New  English  letter  a  is  frequently  used  for  Old  English  a ,  ae,  and  ea ,  and- 
less  commonly  for  many  other  Old  English  vowels.  The  sound  a  is  the  regular 
representative  of  Old  English  ea ,  eo,  and  ae ,  before  r  -f-  consonant ;  and  of  ea , 
and  ae ,  before  silent  /  followed  by  m,  f  or  v.  Examples  are  :  hard,  cart,  starve, 
half,  salve,  alms.  This  sound  is  the  regular  representative  of  Old  English  ce 
before  fricatives ;  so  path,  grass,  staff.  It  is  the  regular  sound  for  Old  English 
a  before  s  -j-  consonant ;  so  ass,  flask.  Elsewhere  the  use  of  the  sound  a  is 
uncommon,  and  subject  to  special  conditions. 

Full  word-lists  and  details  will  appear  in  the  Transactions. 

6.  Comparison  of  a  few  Versions  in  regard  to  the  Precious 
Stones  of  the  Jewish  High-priest’s  Breastplate,  Exodus,  xxviii. 
17-20,  by  Professor  James  S.  Blackwell. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  character  of  the  precious  stones  in  this  passage 
could  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  I  consulted  the  following  versions  :  the 
targums  of  Onkelos  and  Palestine  (with  that  of  Jerusalem),  Peshito  Syriac, 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Armenian,  modern  Arabic  by  Smith  and  Van  Dyck,  and 
other  modern  versions  in  English,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Hebrew  (some  of  these  latter  being  the  authorized  standards  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  others  the  productions  of  evangelists),  and  the  mineralogical 
works  of  Nicol,  Phillips,  Feuchtwanger,  Cleaveland,  Jameson,  and  Dana.  The 
result  is  not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  first  row  the  first  stone  (OTX)  I  hold  to 
be  carnelian  after  the  Chaldee  achmar  and  akik  (so  the  carnelian  is  called  in 
Yemen;  see  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibung,  p.  142).  The  second  (mC03)»  com¬ 
monly  taken  as  topaz,  is  doubtful.  For  the  third  (np*^3),  I  suggest  thunderstone 
(from  the  stem  p“G  ‘to  lighten’),  which  may  have'been  so  called  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  celestial  origin,  or  its  talismanic  power  in  protecting  from  lightning.  In 
the  second  row  the  first  and  third  stones  (lj£jj  and  dStt)  are  altogether  doubtful ; 
the  second  (TDD)  is  generally  agreed  to  be  sapphire.  In  the  third  row  the  first 
stone  (Djyb)  is  indeterminable;  the  second  (nty)  is  doubtfully  rendered  agate ; 
and  the  third  (QnSnx)  almost  universally  given  as  amethyst.  In  the  fourth  row 
the  first  name  is  variously  translated, — it  is  the  doubtful  tartessus  (sjrjjnn)*  — 
and  the  third  (nStjr)  is  usually  taken  to  be  jasper.  Thus,  of  these  eleven,  only 
two  can  be  said  to  be  known  with  any  certainty. 

In  respect  to  the  second  stone  (DiT^)  of  the  fourth  row,  rendered  onyx  in  the 
English  version,  I  would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  is  jade.  From  the  Hebrew 
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root,  as  preserved  in  the  Arabic  conjugates,  we  may  infer  that  the  shoham  had 
the  following  characteristics:  It  was  green,  pale,  or  leek-colored,  translucent, 
and  had  splinters,  or  arrow-shapes,  on  the  fresh  surface  of  fracture.  The  buril , 
which  is  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  shoham ,  was  sometimes  strung 
on  strings  and  girt  about  the  heads  of  pregnant  women,  and  was  probably  the 
nmpn  or  stone  of  resurrection,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ( Shab .  66:  2)  as 
being  worn  even  on  the  Sabbath,  that  it  might  prevent  miscarriage.  The  coin 
ornaments  for  hair  decoration,  worn  by  Syrian  women  at  present,  may  be  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  ancient  custom  without  its  ancient  significance;  or  probably  its 
significance  remains,  and,  from  the  seclusion  of  Eastern  women,  and  the  indis¬ 
position  of  Eastern  men  to  speak  of  their  women,  it  has  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
travellers.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peasants  of 
Germany  hold  the  jade  celts  as  having  a  mysterious  power  in  assisting  the  birth 
•of  children.  The  jade  is  also  at  present  used  in  India,  being  formed  into  chains 
and  small  plates,  and  worn  as  an  amulet  attached  to  the  neck  {Cleaveland' s  Mm- 
eralogy,  p.  358).  The  jade  has  all  the  known  characters  and  uses  of  the  shoham 
or  buril ,  and  I  know  of  no  other  stone  that  has  them.  It  is  pale  or  leek-green ; 
it  is  translucent,  and  occasionally  partly  transparent ;  it  is  characterized  by  white- 
colored  splinters  (Jameson’s  Mineralogy ,  vol.  ii.  p.  290) ;  is  capable  of  being  pol¬ 
ished  ( Cleaveland ,  l.  c.,  p.  337);  is  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  any  form  ( Ure's 
Diet .  of  Arts ,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  769) ;  and  was  and  is  used  as  an  amulet.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  ( Feuchtwanger ,  /.  c.,  p.  361),  and  was  doubtless  the  stone 
used  for  incision  in  embalming,  and  in  circumcision,  whence  it  became  vener¬ 
able  and  sacred.  It  may  be  in  connection  with  this  old  employment  that  it  has 
the  name  of  Egyptian  Stone  (Pietra  d’ Egitto)  among  lapidaries.  Jameson  (/.  c.f 
p.  290)  says  it  is  the  oyu<£a£  of  Theophrastus,  which  was  engraved  and  used  for 
seals,  its  impression  probably  giving  a  sacred  and  binding  force  to  contracts 
(p.  231).  That  jade  was  anciently  engraved  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  celt 
brought  from  Egypt  and  exhibited  in  England  before  the  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1868.  On  both  faces  of  the  celt  are  Gnostic  inscriptions  in  Greek,  arranged 
on  one  face  in  the  form  of  a  wreath .  “  It  was  doubtless  regarded,”  says  Evans, 

in  his  account  of  it  (/.  c.,  p.  55),  “  as  possessed  of  some  mystic  power.”  The 
wreath-shape  recalls  the  wreaths  of  buril  worn  on  the  heads  of  Jewish  matrons. 

A  wider  search  of  Jewish  records  than  I  have  been  able  to  make  may  throw 
some  additional  light  upon  this  obscure  subject.  Jade  seems  to  be  found  native 
only  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  {Phillips's  Mineralogy), 
and  in  New  Zealand;  but  it  may  have  been  carried  westward  by  commerce  or 
by  migrations. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter,  the  substance  of  which  is  here  given, 
from  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  have  paid  no  little  attention,  especially  while  in  the  East,  to  the  subject  of 
the  precious  stones  of  Scripture,  and  think  the  (American)  Arabic  Bible  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  version  of  every  one  of  the  texts  concerning  them.  Excepting 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  that  Arabic  Bible-translation  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck.  I 
once  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  much  nearer  the  truth  in  these  matters  than 
the  recent  commentators.  He  said  that  some  doubts  would  probably  always  be 
unresolved ;  but  that  he  had  made  some  improvements  which  the  Occidentals  gen- 
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erally  could  not  well  understand.  He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  versions, 
but  he  had  derived  a  great  deal  of  help  from  various  Oriental  books,  and  had 
incorporated  the  results  obtained  from  them  into  his  Bible.  He  had  gathered 
all  the  works  he  could  get  on  the  subject,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  chiefly 
the  latter,  front  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Persia, 
and  even  further  east.  The  general  credit  for  the  Arabic  Bible  belongs  to  Dr. 
Van  Dyck;  but  for  Exodus,  where  many  names  for  precious  stones  occur,  Dr. 
Eli  Smith,  who  translated  that  book,  must  have  equal  credit  with  Dr.  Van  Dyck. 

The  Arabic  lexicons  do  not  help  very  much  to  an  understanding  of  the  terms 
employed  in  this  translation,  unless  one  has  had  some  practice  in  the  Arabic 
technical  literature.  If  a  man  like  Dozy,  of  Leyden,  should  get  up  a  lexicon  of 
the  Arabic  precious  stones,  it  might  be  very  useful.  I  imagine  that  no  great  aid 
to  an  interpretation  is  to  be  had  from  the  versions,  except  the  Septuagint  and 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  their  defects  are  known  in  this  matter.  The  very  modern 
versions  ought  to  be  better,  but  I  think  that  some  of  the  better  modern  com¬ 
mentators  are  better  than  the  versions,  excepting  the  Arabic  Bible. 

7.  On  Mixture  in  Language,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney. 

Professor  Muller,  in  the  first  series  of  his  Lectures  on  Language,  lays  it  down 
as  an  “  axiom  ”  that  a  mixed  language  is  an  impossibility.  By  a  mixed  language*  • 
however,  he  does  not  mean  one  with  mixed  vocabulary,  since  mixture  of  this 
kind  is  well-nigh  or  quite  universal;  he  holds,  rather,  that  languages,  “though 
mixed  in  their  dictionary,  can  never  be  mixed  in  their  grammar  ;  ”  and  by  “gratm 
mar/’  as  thus  used,  he  means  only  the  inflectional  system,  of  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation.  Muller’s  doctrine  accordingly  may  be  thus  expressed  :  i.  There  is  a 
part  of  a  language,  namely  its  inflectional  system,  which  appears  to  be  inac¬ 
cessible  to  mixture ;  2.  in  virtue  of  this,  a  mixed  language  is  an  impossibility ; 
3.  hence,  the  unmixableness  of  language  is  an  axiom  of  linguistic  science.  On 
the  other  hand,  Professor  Lepsius,  in  his  Nubian  Grammar  (Introduction, 
p.  lxxxv.),  says  :  “It  is  at  present  an  assumption  usually  made,  that  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  one  language  may  indeed  to  a  great  extent  be  transferred  to  another, 
but  not  its  grammatical  forms  and  their  use.  The  linguistic  history  of  Africa  .  .  * 
shows  this  to  be  a  prejudice.”  Such  a  sharp  contrast  of  views  seems  to  make 
it  desirable  to  submit  the  subject  to  a  new  and  careful  consideration.  This 
was  attempted  in  Professor  Whitney’s  paper,  which  reached  the  following  princi¬ 
pal  conclusions : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  axiomatic  about  the  unmixableness  of  a  language, 
or  of  any  part  of  it ;  so  far  as  properly  held,  this  doctrine  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  facts  of  language-mixture,  as  observed  by  us  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases ;  and  such  cases,  though  tolerably  numerous  and  varied,  are  far  from 
representing  all  the  possible  circumstances  of  mixture ;  nor  has  the  .  mode  of 
working  of  the  forces  concerned  been  clearly  enough  demonstrated  to  give  the 
principle  any  other  than  an  empiric  character,  applicable  to  cases  analogous 
with  those  already  observed.  Lepsius,  then,  although  not  justified  in  calling  it 
an  “assumption  ”  and  “  prejudice,”  may  prove  to  be  in  the  right  in  claiming  that 
it  should  not  be  brought  up  in  bar  of  his  theory  as  to  the  relationships  of  African 
languages.  When  the  speakers  of  two  diverse  tongues  are  brought  into  contact 
or  commingled  with  one  another,  the  great  possible  variety  of  linguistic  results 
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may  be  rudely  classified  under  three  heads  :  i.  Each  tongue  maintains  itself 
nearly  unchanged,  and  the  community,  or  a  part  of  it,  becomes  bilingual,  as  at 
present  in  the  border-lands  of  Arabic  and  Turkish  and  Iranian  speech.  2.  One 
tongue,  remaining  almost  unmixed,  crowds  the  other  out  of  existence,  as  in  the 
Latinized  countries  of  southern  Europe.  3.  A  notably  mixed  tongue  arises,  like  the 
English.  And  where  this  last  is  the  result,  it  appears  everywhere  that  the  borrowing 
language  takes  in  the  material  of  the  other  as  crude  material,  and  proceeds  to  use 
it  according  to  the  rules  of  its  own  grammar.  It  does  not  by  a  first  process  import 
the  structure  of  the  other  language.  So  far  as  this  goes,  Muller’s  dogma,  though 
no  axiom,  has  a  certain  truth.  But  the  material  thus  borrowed  may,  by  a  secon¬ 
dary  process,  work  itself  into  any  part  of  the  structure  of  the  borrowing  language 
that  is  still  in  a  formative,  growing  condition  ;  and  in  this  way  every  part  of  the 
latter  is  capable  of  becoming  mixed.  Thus,  in  English,  such  pairs  as  pure  and 
purity  being  numerously  imported,  they  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
good  and  goodness ;  and  the  foreign  ity  is  then  used,  like  the  native  ness ,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  in  making  new  derivatives.  And  this  and  its  like  has  gone  on 
upon  such  a  scale  in  English  that,  since  the  apparatus  of  derivation  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  grammatical  structure  as  is  that  of  inflection,  English  cannot  justly 
be  declared  unmixed  in  its  grammar ;  so  that  the  “  axiom  ”  is  not  even  strictly 
true  as  a  fact.  It  is  conceivable,  moreover,  that  cases  enough  like  phenomenon  and 
phenomena ,  and  stratum  and  strata  should  be  imported  to  introduce  a  foreign 
mode  of  plural-making.  And  such  numeral  words  as  second ,  and  such  indefinite 
pronouns  as  one  (in  one  says,  etc.),  and  such  frequent  and  indispensable  parts  of 
the  apparatus  of  sentence-making  as  the  adverb-preposition  arowid  and  the  con¬ 
junction  because,  further  show  how  deeply,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  linguistic 
growth,  elements  of  foreign  origin  can  be  brought  into  the  formal  parts  of  a 
language. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  special  conditions  of  each  separate  case  of  mixture 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  determining  the  possible  effects  of  mixture  : 
and  especially,  the  condition  of  a  borrowing  tongue  in  respect  to  its  capacity  — 
that  is,  its  habits  —  of  growth.  What  is  most  to  be  avoided  is  the  assumption, 
which  many  are  ready  to  make,  that  when  two  languages  are  brought  face  to 
face,  one  of  them  notices  and  is  inclined  to  imitate  the  habits  of  the  other. 

8.  On  the  Language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kerruish,  to  whom  the  Manx  Gaelic  was  a  vernacular,  explained  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Keltic  family,  the  place  of  the  Manx  in  the  Gadhelic  division 
(beside  the  Scotch  Gaelic  and  the  Irish),  and  its  diversity  from  the  languages 
of  the  other  division,  the  Kymric  (including  Welsh,  Breton,  Cornish,  etc.). 
The  paper  discussed  Manx  orthography  and  phonetics,  initial  inflection  of 
nouns,  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  It  also  gave  some  specimens  of  Manx 
poetry. 


A  recess  was  taken  until  afternoon. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1881. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Packard,  at  4.15  p.  m. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  had  been  compared  with  the  vouchers  and  found  correct.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman,  made  a  report  of  further  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  by  the  Executive  Committee.  [Cf.  page  3.] 

d.  It  had  been  voted  to  report  to  the  Association  for  action  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  (see  page  40  —  Article  VI.  of  the  Constitution),  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  proposed  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College,  according 
to  which  the  first  clause  of  Section  2  of  Article  IV.  shall  read  as  follows  : 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  [ instead  of  five,  as  now,] 
from  each  member. 

e.  It  had  been  voted  to  lower  the  price  of  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions 
from  two  dollars  a  volume  to  one  dollar  a  volume. 

f.  The  following  new  members  had  been  elected  : 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  O.  Notestein,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Wooster,  O. 

Calvin  Thomas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Zachary  P.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Elisha  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Michigan  University. 

W.  R.  Perkins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Super,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

Newton  B.  Hobart,  Principal  of  Preparatory  School  of  Western  Reserve  Col¬ 
lege,  Hudson,  O. 

Charles  W.  Reid,  Professor  of  Greek,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

C.  T.  Beatty,  Principal  of  High  School,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

H.  McL.  Harding,  Principal  of  Brooks  Academy,  Cleveland,  O. 

Henry  Garst,  Professor  of  Latin,  Otterbein  University,  W esterville,  O. 

L.  S.  Potwin,  Professor  of  Latin,  W estern  Reserve  College. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  McKinstry,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary, 
Painesville,  O. 

James  M.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Latin,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

g.  The  Executive  Committee  returned  the  resolutions  touching  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (page  4),  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  passed. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  Association.  Professor 
March,  while  admitting  the  gravity  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  abuse 
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of  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  thought  the  contemplated  action  lay 
without  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Association.  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  coincided  with  Professor  March.  Professor  J.  W.  White 
gave  some  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  degree  is  now  con¬ 
ferred.  He  urged  that  some  protest  ought  to  be  raised  against  the 
practice,  and  that  there  were  no  non-local  organizations  in  the 
country  from  whom  such  a  protest  could  come  with  more  propriety 
or  with  less  danger  of  invidious  reception. 

The  question  being  put,  the  resolutions  were  passed. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Williams  White,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  and 
Professor  Irving  J.  Manatt. 

The  Curator  of  the  Association,  Professor  Lanman,  made  a  report 
as  a  matter  of  record. 

There  were  in  his  charge  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  two  chests  containing  Proceed¬ 
ings  and  Transactions,  records  and  correspondence,  and  sundry  books  that  had 
been  given  to  the  Association ;  further,  there  was  in  the  Watkinson  Library 
Building  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  considerable  stock  of  the  publications  of  the 
Association  ;  and,  finally,  there  were  a  few  of  the  same  publications  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  care  of  Professor  Whitney  and  Mr.  Addison  VanName. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Professors  March,  J.  W.  White,  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  Professors  Whitney,  D’Ooge,  and  Toy  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  recommend  a  suitable  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Vice-President,  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  then  took  the  chair  and  the  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

9.  The  Use  of  Abstract  Verbal  Nouns  in  Thucydides,  by  Dr.  E. 
G.  Sihler. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  his  tendency 
towards  condensation;  and  this  is  particularly  observable  in  his  use  of  verbal 
nouns  in  -ats.  Such  nouns  occur,  roughly  speaking,  400  times.  A  few  of  them 
had  obtained  general  currency  before  the  time  of  this  historian,  —  for  example, 
6\f/is,  rctgis,  sundry  compounds  of  -fiaais,  irpo^acis,  etc.  The  great  majority  of 
them,  however,  are  distinctly  Thucydidean.  Stahl’s  edition  contains  471  pages. 
Using  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  these  verbals  occur,  on  the  average,  once  in 
if  pages  of  text.  The  average  amount  of  text  in  which  one  occurrence  is  found, 
is,  for  the  several  books,  as  follows  :  for  book  i.,  if  pages ;  ii.,  if ;  iii.,  ;  iv.,  if  ; 
v.,  1 1  ;  vi.,  i§;  vii.,^;  viii.,  2.  Comparing  these  with  the  general  average,  if, 
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the  diversities  are,  on  the  whole,  too  small  to  warrant  any  inferences  as  to  the 
stylistic  development  of  Thucydides,  although  the  last  book  may  possibly  have 
been  less  thoroughly  worked  over  into  the  characteristic  diction  of  the  author. 

In  respect  of  function  and  usage  these  nouns  show  differences  sufficient  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  their  classification.  They  are  found  : 

1.  As  substantives,  pure  and  simple  ;  as  subject;  or  object,  or  predicate-noun; 

and  in  prepositional  phrases. 

2.  With  a  genitive  objective  attached.  Here  their  verbal  force  is  well  main¬ 

tained. 

3.  Introducing  constructions  such  as  would  properly  follow  a  verb. 

4.  In  dependence  upon  a  genitive  subjective  or  possessive. 

5.  In  periphrases  with  TroieTvrdai,  yiypeaQcu,  exeiy>  aP*Xeivi  vai • 

1.  They  are  employed  with  concrete  force;  as,  eVt/rATjtris,  equivalent  to  opo/xa, 
i.  3.  2.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  couplets ;  e.  g.  Kal  Ai/xepa  ncd  £(p6p[x-r)aip, 
vi.  48.  Double  compounds  occur;  as,  TrpoeK<p6fir}cris,  v.  11.  2.  Modified  by  an 
attributive  of  some  complexity,  these  verbals  make  a  very  concise  phrase ;  thus, 
81a  tV  *k  Aevnddos  avax^pyanv,  iii.  102.  3.  The  verbal  sometimes  replaces  a 
subordinate  clause;  as  Sedtus  ttjp  8'lu^ip,  iii.  33.  1. 

2.  This  class  comprises  125,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole.  Here  the  word 
in  - <Tis  retains  the  active  function  of  a  verb,  and  also,  as  a  noun,  admits  of  precise 
determination  of  its  logical  relation  to  the  leading  clause  or  word.  This  relation 
may  be  :  temporal,  as,  /xtra  TAtov  aAuaip,  i.  12.  3  ;  instrumental,  as,  xPva&v  t€t- 
r(yup  ivipvei,  i.  6.  3  ;  final,  as,  £v/x/xaxoi  iyep6/xe0a  .  .  .  eV  iAevdepuaei,  etc.,  iii. 
10.  3. 

3.  The  verbal  introduces  an  indirect  question  (i.  73.  3)  or  an  object  clause 
(i.  132.  5),  Kara  ipOv/xriaip  riva.  on,  ktA.  The  future  infinitive  occurs  twice  with 
SthcTjtm.  The  dative  of  interest  is  found  with  KaradovAwais.  The  genetivus 
privandi  of  arepeTp  is  maintained  with  areprjais,  ii.  63.  1. 

4.  Under  this  head  fall  about  42  cases.  Here  double  compounds  are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  as  6pyi(6/x€P0i  rrj  Tvpoapax^pycrei  tup  Manedopup,  iv.  128.  4.  Genitives 
subjective  and  objective  are  combined  at  vii.  34.  6.  A  number  of  nouns  assume 
a  concrete  sense  (e.  g.  didfZcuns,  ‘  ford  ’). 

5.  These  verbals  occur  about  70  times  in  periphrasis.  The  verb  is  tv oieiadai 
in  nearly  half  (32)  of  these  instances,  and  y'lypeaOcu  in  a  quarter.  The  former 
is  used  especially  in  speaking  of  military  movements ;  as,  ItvoiClto  ttjp  8'iu£ip, 
iii-  33-  3- 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  these  verbals,  Mr.  Sihler  compared  Thucydides 
with  his  predecessors  Herodotus  and  Antiphon,  and  his  successor  Xenophon. 

The  eighth  book  of  Herodotus  is  equivalent  to  about  one  sixth  of  Thucydides. 
The  occurrences  of  the  -ais  nouns  number  40,  and  are  to  those  in  an  equal 
amount  of  Thucydides  as  3  to  5.  But  1 5  are  nouns  long  in  vogue,  like  oij/is  and 
(pvais.  The  accumulation  and  insertion  of  attributives  and  other  modifiers  is  the 
feature  of  Thucydidean  diction  most  strikingly  absent  in  Herodotus. 

Antiphon's  extant  works  are  in  bulk  rather  more  than  one  eighth  of  Thucydi¬ 
des.  The  verbals  occur  38  times,  or  thrice  where  Thucydides  would  use  them 
four  times.  The  percentage  of  new  and  original  formations  is  much  larger  than 
in  Herodotus. 

The  first  three  books  of  Xenophon’s  Hellenica  equal  one  fifth  of  Thucydides. 
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There  are  but  25  occurrences ;  or  considerably  less  than  one  third  as  many  as 
Thucydides  would  have  in  that  space.  The  variety  is  limited  and  nouns  like 
7t pdcpacris,  <rrd<ns,  tt pa£is,  Kpiais,  and  tyvais  make  up  most  of  the  count.  A  very 
small  number  of  free  formation  are  noteworthy :  thus,  ^olttjo-is,  i.  6.  7,  and 
avTiA.7]il/is,  iii.  5-  5* 

10.  On  the  Vowel-scheme  of  Melville  Bell,  by  Professor  Samuel 
Porter,  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  main  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  offer  suggestions  in  the  way  of  supplement 
to  and  rectification  of  the  vowel-scheme  of  Mr.  Bell,  —  as  the  same  is  set  forth, 
in  a  slightly  modified  form,  by  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  in  his  Handbook  of  Pho¬ 
netics. 

One  thing  to  be  desired  is  a  more  precise  description  of  the  articulating  organs, 
and  of  the  oral  configuration  for  the  several  vowels.  The  forward  boundary  of 
the  guttural  passage  needs  to  be  defined,  not  only  as  made  by  the  division  be¬ 
tween  soft  and  hard  palate,  above,  but  also,  on  the  sides,  by  the  inner  and  anterior 
edge  of  the  ascending  branch  of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  which  line  the  guttural 
passage  widens  out  and  thus  makes  a  compartment  which  is,  or  may  be,  distinctly 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  oral  cavity.  Again,  it  needs  to  be  noticed 
that,  as  the  dome  of  the  hard  palate  widens  in  receding  from  the  front  and  the 
tongue  also  widens  from  the  point  backwards,  the  passage  made  by  applying  the 
tongue  to  the  palate  at  different  points,  in  the  positions  for  i,  e,  ce,  respectively, 
would  naturally  differ  in  breadth.  On  the  soft  palate  also,  there  would  be  a 
similar  difference  for  u ,  o,  and  d.  Again,  not  only  the  place  of  greatest  constric¬ 
tion  between  tongue  and  palate  should  be  noted,  but  the  mode  of  formation  (and 
hence  the  position  and  limit)  of  the  resonance-chamber  forward  of  this  place 
needs  to  be  distinctly  described.  This  (for  non-labials,  and  as  an  inner  chamber 
for  labialized  vowels,)  is  made  by  the  tongue  flaring  away  from  the  palate.  It  is 
closed  on  each  side  by  contact  of  margin  of  tongue  with  palate  or  with  the  walls 
of  the  guttural  passage  ;  and  its  forward  limit  is  just  where  this  contact  ends. 
Thus,  the  place  of  constriction  forming,  as  it  were,  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the 
resonance-chamber  in  question  would  be  the  flaring  mouth  of  the  bottle.  It  is 
important  in  every  case  to  note  the  limit  of  this  resonance-chamber.  Another 
cavity,  answering  to  the  body  of  the  bottle,  lies  back  of  the  place  of  constriction ; 
but  this  probably  contributes  far  less  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel. 

Instead  of  variation  of  tongue-position  “horizontally”  for  the  “back,” 
“front,”  and  “mixed,”  and  “vertically”  for  the  “high,”  “mid,”  and  “low” 
vowels,  these  differences  are,  in  fact,  all  made  alike  by  horizontal  variation. 
This  is  virtually  admitted  by  Mr.  Sweet  ( Handbook ,  page  21 1).  Outer  and  inner 
would  thus  seem  more  appropriate  terms  than  “  high  ”  and  “  low.” 

The  a  (in  father )  is  wrongly  placed  as  “  mid-back-wide  ;  ”  and  should  be  set 
by  itself,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  further  on.  And,  for  the  mixed  vowels,  a  dual 
instead  of  the  threefold  division  is  sufficient.  Thus  we  should  have  nine  leading 
vowel  positions:  —  three  front,  z,  e,  ce ;  two  mixed,  eu  and  eA  (as  in  leur  and 
jeAne ,  French)  ;  *  three  back,  u,  0,  d  (as  in  all) ;  —  these  eight  having,  in  this 
order,  the  place  of  constriction  and  also  the  limit  of  the  resonance-chamber  re- 

*  Bell  and  Sweet  regard  the  eu  French,  not  as  a  “mixed”  vowel,  but  as  an  e  labialized. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  labial  anyway. 
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ceding  further  and  further  by  eight  successive  steps  ;  —  the  three  front  positions 
being  under  the  hard  palate ;  the  three  back  on  the  soft  palate  and  limited  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  guttural  passage  ;  and  the  eh,  of  the  mixed,  limited  to  the  guttural 
passage,  while  the  eu  reaches  over  across  the  division  between  soft  and  hard 
palate ;  the  ninth,  the  a,  is  to  be  described  below.  For  the  back  vowels,  the 
axis  of  the  resonance-chamber  inclines  more  and  more  upward  from  a  to  u  ;  for 
the  mixed,  points  directly  forward  ;  and  for  the  front,  inclines  downward. 

The  difference  between  the  “narrow”  (or  “primary”)  and  the  “wide,”  as  it  is 
in  fact,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Sweet  (Handbook,  page  9),  would  better  be 
designated  by  the  terms  close  and  open.  It  makes  the  difference  between  the 
quality  of  the  long  i,  e,  ce,  u,  o,  a,  and  eh,  respectively,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quality  we  give  to  the  corresponding  English  short  and  stopped  vowels.  Of  this 
difference,  there  may  with  advantage  be  noted,  not  merely  two,  but,  for  the  seven 
vowels  just  named,  as  many  as  four  degrees,  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
close,  the  half-open,  the  open,  and  the  open-depressed.  We  need  the  second,  the 
half-open,  for  the  quality  given  to  the  short  vowel  in  the  Continental  languages 
generally,  the  same  which  we  hear  in  the  attempts  of  foreigners  and  of  Scotch¬ 
men  to  pronounce  the  short  stopped  vowels  in  English.  Sometimes,  also,  to 
mark  the  quality  of  a  vowel  in  unaccented  syllables.  Also,  for  the  terminal  part 
of  our  long  i  and  of  our  ou  diphthong.  The  open-depressed  occurs  in  a  drawling 
pronunciation  of  our  short  vowels,  that  is  .still  habitual  to  some  extent  in  New 
England,  and  elsewhere  also,  and  perhaps  may  be  heard  almost  anywhere  oc¬ 
casionally  in  some  such  words  as  “  Well  ”  and  “  Yes.”  Without  any  such  inele¬ 
gance,  it  may  be  employed  on  these  vowels  in  the  way  of  emphasis.  Tongue- 
depression  is  a  natural  attendant  on  the  nasal  twang,  as  this  draws  forward  the 
soft  palate,  opening  the  way  to  the  nose.  That  the  eh  should  admit  of  four 
degrees  (the  fourth  being  made  by  depression  from  the  u  in  up,  but),  while  the 
eu  (of  which  our  earth  and  bird  are  non-labial  forms)  can  admit  of  not  more  than 
two  degrees  at  the  most,  is  because  the  eh  position  is  wholly  within  the  guttural 
passage,  thus  allowing  range  of  tongue-movement  vertically,  while  for  the  eu,  the 
position  reaching  further  forward,  there  can  be  no  such  movement  without  break¬ 
ing  the  lateral  contact  entirely.  The  eh^  is  the  initial  of  our  long  i  and  our 
diphthong  ou. 

The  a  is  to  be  set  apart  from  the  other  vowels,  for  the  reason  that  the  place  of 
constriction  is  not  on  tongue  and  palate  at  all;  but  the  constriction  is  between 
the  epiglottis,  or  the  part  of  the  tongue  just  above  the  epiglottis,  and  the  back 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  Sounding  this  -vowel  on  a  low  pitch,  we  can  easily  produce 
a  decided  trill  from  the  epiglottis ;  and  more  or  less  of  a  fricative  quality  from 
this  source  is  always  to  be  distinguished  in  this  vowel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  d,  0,  and  u  vowels,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  quality  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  soft  palate,  and  that  is  not  perceptible  at  all  in  the  true  a  vowel. 
The  evidence  of  the  ear,  that  of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  touch,  - —  all  go  to 
exclude  this  vowel  from  the  category  of  the  d,  0 ,  u.  Again,  the  a  differs  from  all 
other  vowels  in  this,  that,  in  their  case  (laying  out  of  account  now  the  fourth 
degree),  the  open  is  naturally  shorter  than  the  close,  and  the  short  tends  to  be 
less  close  than  the  long  ;  while  for  the  a  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  the  tongue  is 
raised  for  the  shorter  and  is  depressed  for  the  longer  form  of  this  vowel.  For  a 
test,  compare  the  different  a’s  in  the  French. 
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Placing  the  a  thus  by  itself,  we  have  the  only  arrangement  that  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  facts  in  the  history  of  language.  We  have  it  in  a  position  from  which 
there  is  an  easy,  and  physiologically  perfectly  natural,  transition  both  to  the  front 
vowels  under  the  hard  palate  and  up  along  the  back  series  on  the  soft  palate.  To 
locate  it  as  “mid-back-wide ”  is  to  put  it  out  of  all  such  relation.  Mr.  Sweet 
{History  of  English  Sounds ,  p.  28)  has  accordingly  been  led  to  assign  as  the  point 
of  divergence,  not  a  proper  a  vowel,  but  an  a,  the  “  low-back-wide,”  the  “  Scotch 
short  a  in  man  ;  ”  which,  in  fact,  has  no  direct  relation  of  easy  transition  with 
any  front  vowel.* 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  for  the  a  vowel,  the  effective  resonance-chamber 
does  not  extend  forward  of  the  boundary  of  the  guttural  compartment.  This 
is  proved  by  uttering,  as  may  be  done,  a  clear  and  proper  a  with  the  tongue 
retracted  within  this  boundary. 

It  is  claimed  as  a  merit  on  the  part  of  the  Bell  system  that  it  does  not  assume 
a  correspondence  between  acoustic  and  physiologic  characters ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
admits,  and  contends,  that  sounds  presenting  similarity  may  proceed  from  quite 
dissimilar  organic  adjustments,  —  that  thus,  for  instance,  the  French  peur  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  English  purr.  But,  if  the  vowel  in  peur  is  really 
spoken,  in  the  way  Mr.  Sweet  thinks  correct,  as  a  labialized  e ,  it  will  hardly,  in 
fact,  be  confounded  with  or  likened  to  the  u  in  purr.  And,  at  all  events,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  sound  corresponds  to  organic  adjustment  and  action,  that  a  physi¬ 
ological  scheme  of  the  vowels  can  have  any  value  whatever.  If  it  were  so  that 
precisely  the  same  sound  could  be  produced  by  two  or  more  different  organical 
instrumentalities,  the  value  of  any  such  scheme  would  be  so  far  diminished.  To 
deny  that  there  are  generic  characters  of  sound  that  correspond  to  generic  organ¬ 
ical  characters,  would  be  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Bell  vowel-scheme  to 
an  extent  doubtless  beyond  what  Mr.  Sweet  would  approve. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  way  of  adjusting  the  point  of  the  tongue 
upon  the  palate  with  an  effect  that  shall  simulate,  though  not  exactly  imitate, 
that  of  labial  contraction.  The  two  adjustments  may  even  be  combined,  as  they 
perhaps  sometimes  are  in  the  French  u  and  eu,  or  the  German  ii  and  o.  This 
adjustment  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  resonance-chamber  as  that 
exists  apart  from  such  modification. 

These  criticisms  and  the  proposed  amendments  are  offered,  not  with  any 
disposition  to  disparage  the  work  of  Mr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Sweet,  but  in  hearty 
recognition  of  the  eminent  service  they  have  rendered  to  phonetic  science,  and 
with  the  view  of  contributing  to  the  correction  of  what,  if  they  are  defects,  could 
not  fail  to  hinder  the  full  and  final  success  of  the  scheme  to  which  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  so  much  of  their  labor. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  6.15  p.  m.  until  Thursday  morning. 
In  the  evening,  about  thirty  of  the  members  took  part  in  an  ex¬ 
cursion  from  the  Forest  City  House  through  Euclid  Avenue  to  East 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Association,  Mr.  Bell  has  published  a  revised  exposition 
of  his  system,  under  the  title  “Sounds  and  their  Relations”  (J.  P.  Burbank,  Salem, 
Mass.).  In  this  later  work,  he  locates  the  a  in  father  as  “ low-back-wide,”  instead  of 
“  mid-back- wide.”  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  change  in  the  right  direction. 
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Madison,  and  thence  to  Gordon  Park  on  the  border  of  Lake  Erie. 
Upon  their  return  a  collation  was  served  in  the  Public  Library- 
Building. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Thursday,  July  14,  1881. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  came  to  order  at  9.15  a.  m.  The  minutes  of 
Wednesday’s  sessions  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  approved. 

Remarks  upon  Professor  Porter’s  paper  were  made  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Wells  and  Professor  Whitney.  The  reading  of  communications 
was  resumed. 

11.  On  Latin  Pronunciation,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Fisher,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  This  was  presented  by  his  colleague,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackwell. 

The  author  criticised  the  “  Roman  ”  or  “  Restored  ”  method,  claiming  that 
it  could  never  be  taught  with  uniformity  inasmuch  as  its  ablest  advocates  differed 
widely  in  regard  to  its  details.  He  argued  that  the  true  ancient  pronunciation 
could  never  be  positively  and  fully  known,  and  that,  from  practical  considera¬ 
tions,  it  was  better  to  adhere  to  the  English  system  of  pronouncing  Latin. 

Dr.  Sihler  spoke  of  the  agreement  of  the  best  German  authorities 
in  regard  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  Roman  or  historical 
method. 

Professor  J.  B.  Weston,  of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
said  that  men  did  not  agree  respecting  all  sounds  in  English,  and 
that  a  disagreement  concerning  a  few  sounds  in  the  Roman  pronun¬ 
ciation  did  not  militate  against  its  adoption  as  a  system.  Moreover, 
it  was  better  to  be  near  the  truth  than  far  from  it. 

12.  What  is  Articulation?  by  Professor  Whitney. 

The  word  “articulate  ”  is  generally  used  as  distinctively  descriptive  of  human 
speech ;  but  for  the  most  part  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  it  really  means, 

.  or  why  human  speech  should  be  designated  in  this  particular  way.  And  this  un¬ 
clearness  is  found  not  only  in  popular  use,  but  in  that  of  scientific  treatises,  even 
those  of  a  high  class.  In  Sievers’s  Lautphysiologie ,  for  example,  “  articulation  ” 
is  defined  and  used  in  a  way  that  makes  it  the  precise  equivalent  of  “  utterance,” 
voluntary  production  of  sound  by  a  living  creature,  whether  human  or  other  than 
human.  Is  this  authorized,  or  to  be  approved  ? 

The  term  goes  back  to  the  Greek  tvapOpos,  which  means  ‘  jointed,’  and  is  used 
primarily  of  physical  jointing,  as  that  of  a  limb,  or  of  a  stalk  of  grass.  The  cor¬ 
responding  noun  and  verb  are  £vdp9pa)<ris  and  8idp9pco<ns,  and  8iap9pow.  These 
are  rendered  by  the  Latin  articulo,  denominative  of  articulus ,  ‘joint,’  and  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  derivatives. 
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Now  articulation  in  this  its  literal  sense,  of  jointedness,  is  in  very  truth  the 
characteristic  of  human  speech-utterance,  distinguishing  it  from  other  varieties 
of  human  utterance,  as  laughing,  crying,  groaning,  yelling,  etc.,  and  from  all 
brute  utterance.  Speech  moves  on  by  a  succession  of  similar  parts,  separate  but 
joined  on  to  one  another  —  namely,  syllables.  Articulation  is  virtually  syllabica¬ 
tion, —  a  breaking  of  the  stream  of  utterance  into  joints,  by  the  intervention  of 
closer  utterances,  or  consonants  (only  exceptionally  of  hiatus),  between  the 
opener  utterances,  or  vowels.  The  essence  of  articulation  lies  not  in  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  individual  sounds,  which  is  virtually  alike  in  all  animals 
possessing  voice,  but  in  the  mode  of  their  combination.  We  recognize  this  mean¬ 
ing  plainly  enough  still,  in  saying  that  a  person  “articulates  well,”  when  the 
transitions  between  vowel  and  consonant  elements  are  clearly  made ;  or  in  accus¬ 
ing  of  bad  articulation  a  singer  who  slurs  the  consonants  and  hardly  utters  any 
but  vowel  tones,  or  a  mumbling  indistinct  speaker.  Articulation  in  this  sense  is 
a  still  higher  characteristic  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  acquired  one,  coming 
with  the  historical  development  of  speech.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  first  significant  uttered  elements  were  monosyllables,  earlier  open  ones, 
perhaps  later  in  part  closed  ones  (this  is  a  disputed  point).  In  this  stage  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  properly  articulate ;  each  utterance  was  a  simple  isolated  voice- 
gesture,  in  meaning  equivalent  to  a  whole  sentence.  But  such  an  isolated  utter¬ 
ance  was  made  complicate,  in  part  by  repetition  or  reduplication,  in  part  by 
combination  with  other  like  utterances :  this  combination  being  either  syntacti¬ 
cal,  as  now  in  Chinese,  so  that  each  sentence  became  an  articulated  whole,  each 
joint  having  its  own  meaning  and  motion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  part  also 
agglutinative,  so  that  each  word  became  an  articulated  whole,  its  members  hav¬ 
ing  each  its  own  part  to  play  as  a  joint,  and  the  sentence  became  a  jointed  entity 
of  double  complication.  Our  own  children  have  to  go  through  a  similar  course : 
they  begin  with  simple  utterances,  and  with  isolated  ones,  learning  later,  by  prac¬ 
tice,  to  joint  these  on  to  one  another  in  an  unbroken  articulated  succession. 
And  the  organs  of  the  lower  animals  are  not  incapable  of  producing  single  sounds 
like  enough  to  ours ;  but  those  animals  are  incapable  of  the  development  which 
would  lead  them  to  combined  articulated  utterance. 

It  appears,  then,  as  if  the  Greeks  made  one  of  their  very  happiest  hits,  showed 
their  genius  for  observation  and  distinction  at  its  best,  in  calling  human  utter¬ 
ance  ‘jointed;  ’  no  other  term  could  so  well  describe  its  phonetic  character,  nor 
be  so  deeply  founded  in  its  history.  It  is  a  great  pity  if  we  cannot  show  the 
secondary  ability  to  understand  what  they  meant,  and  to  keep  the  word  to  its 
true  value.  If  there  really  is  no  available  German  word  for  ‘  utter,’  and  articulate 
must  hence  be  reduced  to  that  sense  in  German  use,  let  it  be  done  at  least  with 
the  confession  and  excuse  of  poverty,  and  not  as  if  no  degradation  of  the  word, 
but  only  a  proper  continuation  of  it  in  its  ancient  significance,  was  implied  in 
6uch  use. 

13.  On  the  Origin  of  v  Movable  in  Greek,  by  Professor  Fisk  P. 
Brewer,  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  origin  of  v  movable  in  Greek  seems  to  have  been  different  after  different 
endings. 

1.  In  third-singulars  in  -e.  Here  the  view  of  Deventer  is  accepted,  that  the 
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forms  with  -v  are  earlier  than  those  without.  Otherwise,  the  v  should  appear 
under  similar  phonetic  conditions  after  -e  in  the  second  person  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  parent  speech  these  forms  ended  in  -t.  Deventer  supposes  that  this  -r 
was  changed  directly  to  -v,  but  gives  no  other  instance  of  such  a  change.  Per¬ 
haps  the  true  explanation  is  that  there  was  an  assimilation  of  the  third-singular 
to  the  third-plural.  When  the  earliest  Greeks  began  to  discard  final  mutes,  and 
to  modify  all  such  words  as  *eA uer  and  ^eAvffer,  they  remolded  these  to  eXvev 
and  eA vaev,  in  imitation  of  the  new  plurals  ending  in  -ov  and  -aav.  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  the  third-plurals  assimilated  in  accent  to  the  third- 
singulars, 

*eA uer  and  *£Xvovt,  * eXvaer  and  *eA vaavr 
becoming  eXvev  and  eXvov,  eXvaev  and  eXvaav. 

This  was  not  a  development  of  v  from  t,  but  a  replacement  of  one  letter  by 
the  other.  The  change  may  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  v  or  av  was 
in  the  earliest  times  a  representative  of  a  third-person  pronoun  in  Greek  verbal 
endings,  and  in  later  times  remained  a  recognized  demonstrative  element. 

N  movable  in  these  forms  may  be  considered,  then,  a  personal  ending  of 
secondary  formation  which  began  to  fall  away,  but  was  continued  in  the  literary 
period,  subject  to  phonetic  rules  for  its  use  and  omission. 

2.  In  third-plurals  in  -ai.  The  earlier  form  was  Xvovti,  which  never  assumes 
v.  Such  forms  as  A vovai  and  Xvcavai  also  exist.  From  these  came  the  ordinary 
Xvouatv  by  transfer  of  the  liquid,  -vai  changing  to  -aiv.  The  final  vf  representing 
in  its  original  position  a  third-person  pronoun,  was  unstable  in  its  new  place, 
and  became  a  movable  letter. 

3.  Later  all  other  words  in  -al  assumed  v  as  a  mere  phonetic  addition,  acquir¬ 
ing  double  forms  after  the  analogy  already  established  in  the  frequently  recurring 
forms  of  the  third  plural,  eanv  seems  anomalous,  though  Deventer  considers 
the  termination  -an  sufficiently  like  -ai  to  have  assumed  v  by  the  same  analogy. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  above  explanation  rests  on  slender  evidence,  but  it  is 
claimed  to  accord  better  with  the  general  process  of  word-formation  than  to 
consider  v  movable  from  the  beginning  a  merely  euphonic  addition. 

14.  On  the  Use  of  TrpiV  in  the  Attic  Orators,  by  Professor  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  paper  the  author  took  occasion  to  show  how 
carelessly  and  inconsistently  the  particle  had  been  handled  even  by  leading 
writers  on  grammar.  The  negative  element  which  is  involved  in  it plv  has  been 
overlooked,  and  false  rules  for  use  have  been  laid  down.  The  difficulty  of  the 
combination  with  irplv  and  the  infinitive  has  not  been  fairly  met.  As  a  preposi¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  infinitive,  it  is  an  anachronism,  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
explicable  on  other  grounds. 

After  detailed  strictures  on  various  points  the  author  proceeded  to  present,  with 
a  few  comments,  the  normal  use  of  irplv,  with  a  tabular  conspectus  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  in  sentences  that  might  have  assumed  the  finite  form ;  but  the  examples 
weigh  little  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number,  and  we  are  far  from  the 
Homeric  freedom,  —  nearer  the  scenic  norm.  irplv  with  the  infinitive  after 
affirmative  sentences  is  becoming  a  rule ;  irplv  with  the  indicative  after  affirma¬ 
tive  clauses  is  extremely  rare.  Perfect  infinitive  and  present  infinitive  are  rare 
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and  carefully  used,  and  there  is  little  good  warrant  for  rplv  fj  or  the  omission  of 
bv.  Of  individual  peculiarities  in  the  handling  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
Isokrates  in  his  more  formal  orations  treats  irpoTepov  —  irplv  as  he  does  every¬ 
thing  else,  in  the  interest  of  his  aesthetic  seesaw  and  fastidious  rhythm.  There 
is  more  masculinity  and  familiarity  in  the  abrupt  use  of  irplv,  as  for  instance 
in  Lysias. 

15.  On  the  use  of  the  Aorist  Participle  in  Greek,  by  Professor 
T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  aorist  participle  seems  to  have  no  more  natural  right  than  the  aorist 
infinitive  to  the  signification  of  past  time.  We  find  examples  of  this  achronic  use, 
e.  g.,  in  Homer,  2  210,  apa  5’  rieAlcp  KaradivTi  \  irvpaol  re  <pAeye6ovaiv.  A  paper 
was  presented  to  this  Association  at  Baltimore  in  1877  on  the  “Temporal  Coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  Aorist  Participle  with  the  Primary  Verb,”  in  ^/coutre  e v^apevov,  ktA ., 
by  Professor  Merriam. 

Although  there  are  many  instances  to  be  found  of  this  original  use,  yet  the 
rule  is  that  the  aorist  participle  regularly  refers  to  an  action  or  state  “which  is 
past  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  leading  verb.”  An  explanation  of  this 
may  be  found  by  an  examination  of  the  different  classes  of  participles. 

The  aorist  participle  when  attributive  clearly  corresponds  to  the  aorist  indi¬ 
cative  ( ovtos  6  A vaas  =  ovtos  ts  eAvae),  and  as  the  aorist  infinitive  refers  to  past 
time  when  it  represents  the  indicative,  so  naturally  is  it  with  the  participle. 
When  this  participle  corresponds  to  the  subjunctive  or  optative  the  case  is 
different,  as  we  should  expect. 

The  same  principle  holds  with  the  supplementary  participles ;  eA aOev  arpiKopevos 
corresponds  to  aipiKero  Aadpa,  ervx^v  l5cov  to  elder  rvxy,  (paiuerai  airovdaaas  to 
<palreTai  on  eairovdaae,  kt A.  In  all  these  instances  the  participle  represents  the 
indicative  mood. 

For  the  circumstantial  participles  it  is  instructive  to  compare,  e.  g.,  Homer,  A 
149,  cos  elder  fie  A  <xv  aTpa  plyqaev,  and  2 17,  eirel  tdev  eA  kos,  eirl  (pappaKa  irdaae,  with 
279,  plyqaev  re  ldc6v.  So  ehret  iravaarTo  7 rorov  kt  A.  would  be  expressed  by  most 
prose  writers  Tra.vaap.evoi  ttouov  ktA.  eSalvvvro.  It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that 
in  the  English  idiom  two  verbs  are  used  where  the  Greek  preferred  a  verb  and 
a  participle.  Thus  eux^ro  x*‘Pa*  aveax^  is  logically  though  not  rhetorically 
equivalent  to  aveax e  X^Pas  Kc ^  &voiye  avvaas  to  &vvaov  Kal  &voiye ;  so  in 

Homer,  A  85,  we  have  Oapa^aas  pa Aa  etVe  and,  92,  Odpatjae  Kal  rjftda. 

Often  the  participle  corresponds  to  the  subjunctive  or  the  optative  mood ;  so 
Homer,  a  163,  el  Keivov  ye  Idolaro  voar^aavTa  ktA.  may  be  resolved  into  ei  ye 
voar'fjaeie  ....  irdvres  k  dp7]aalar'  eA arpporepoi  irodas  elvai,  and  perhaps  Kpoiaos 
aAAvv  SiafUas  peyaA-qv  apxbv  KaraAvaei  into  ear  diafifj  ktA. 

In  general,  however,  the  aorist  participle,  whether  attributive,  supplementary, 
or  circumstantial,  represents  the  aorist  indicative,  and  thus  naturally  refers  to 
time  prior  to  that  of  the  principal  verb.  In  later  Greek,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  predominance  of  this  reference  to  past  time,  this  participle  was  used 
as  an  absolute  past  participle. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Professors  Price  and 
Gildersleeve. 
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16.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spel¬ 
ling,  by  the  Chairman,  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  Philological  Society  of  England  has  just  issued  a  pamflet  entitled 
“  Partial  Corections  of  English  Spellings  aproovd  of  by  the  Philological 
Society.”  These  corections  ar  the  result  of  a  discussion  introduced  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  retiring  adress  on  the  21st  May,  1880,  and  con¬ 
tinued  thru  six  meetings.  Mr.  Sweet  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  results,  and  this  was  finaly  adopted  at  a  special  general  meeting  on  January 
28th,  1881.  The  corections  ar  made  in  the  interest  of  etymological  and  historical 
truth,  and  confined  to  words  which  the  changes  do  not  much  disguize  from 
general  readers. 

Your  Comittee  finds  that  the  corections  of  the  Philological  Society’s  pamflet 
ar  such  as  ar  contemplated  in  the  report  of  your  Comittee  of  1875,  and  in 
subsequent  reports;  and  it  recomends  the  imediate  adoption  of  the  following 
corections  which  ar  therein  set  forth,  and  which  ar  uzed  in  this  report : 

1.  e.  —  Drop  silent  e  when  foneticaly  useless,  as  in  live,  vineyard,  believe ,  bronze , 

single,  engine,  granite,  eaten,  rained,  etc. 

2.  ea.  —  Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  feather,  leather,  jealous,  etc. 

Drop  e  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  heart ,  hearken. 

3.  eau.  —  For  beauty  uze  the  old  beuty. 

4.  eo.  —  Drop  0  from  eo  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  jeopardy ,  leopard. 

F or  yeoman  write  y oman. 

5.  i.  —  Drop  i  of  parliament. 

6.  o. —  For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but  write  u  in  above  (abuv),  dozen, 

some  (sum),  tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 

For  women  restore  wimen, 

7.  ou.  —  Drop  o  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  u,  as  in  journal,  nourish,  trouble, 

rough  (ruf  ),  tough  (tuf ),  and  the  like. 

8.  u.  —  Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English  words,  as  guarantee, 

guard,  guess,  guest,  guild,  guilt. 

9.  ue.  —  Drop  final  ue  in  apologue,  catalogue ,  etc.  ;  demagogue,  pedagogue,  etc. ; 

league,  colleague,  harangue,  tongue  (tung). 

Drop  e  in  argue,  ague. 

10.  y.  —  Spel  rhyme  rime. 

11.  Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  : 

Final  b,  d,  g,  n,  r,  t,  f,  l,  z,  as  ebb,  add \  egg,  inn,  purr,  butt,  bailiff,  dull, 
buzz  (not  all,  hall ). 

Medial  before  another  consonant,  as  battle ,  ripple ,  written  (writn). 
Initial  unaccented  prefixes,  and  other  unaccented  syllabls,  as  in  abbre¬ 
viate,  accuse,  affair,  etc.,  curvetting,  traveller,  etc. 

12.  b.  —  Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  crumb ,  debt,  doubt,  dumb,  lamb,  limb,  numb, plumb, 

subtle,  succumb,  thumb . 

13.  c.  —  Change  c  back  to  s  in  cinder,  expence,  fierce,  hence,  once,  pence,  scarce , 

since,  source ,  thence,  tierce,  whence. 

14.  ch.  —  Drop  the  h  of  ch  in  chamomile,  choler,  cholera,  melancholy,  school, 

stomach. 

Change  to  k  in  ache  (ake),  anchor  (anker). 
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15.  d.  — Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  ’pronounced,  as  in  crossed  (crost), 

looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e  afects  the  preceding  sound,  as  in 

chafed ,  chanced. 

16.  g.  —  Drop  g  in  feign,  foreign,  sovereign. 

17.  gh.  —  Drop  h  in  aghast,  burgh,  ghost. 

Drop gh  in  haughty,  though  (tho),  through  (thru). 

Change  gh  to  f  where  it  has  that  sound,  as  in  cough ,  enough ,  laughter , 
tough,  etc. 

18.  1.  —  Drop  /  in  could. 

19.  P-  —  Drop  p  in  receipt. 

20.  s.  —  Drop  s  in  aisle,  demesne,  island. 

Change  s  to  z  in  distinctiv  words,  as  in  abuse  verb,  house  verb,  rise 
verb,  etc. 

21.  sc.  —  Drop  c  in  scent,  scythe  (sithe). 

22.  tch.  — Drop  t,  as  in  catch,  pitch,  witch ,  etc. 

23.  w.  —  Drop  w  in  whole. 

24.  ph.  —  W rite  f  for  ph,  as  in  philosophy,  sphere,  etc. 


On  motion,  the  Report  was  approved,  and  the  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1S75,  was  continued  for  another  year,  the  name  of 
Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  College,  being  added,  to  serve 
in  place  of  the  late  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman.  It  now  consists  of 
Messrs.  Whitney,  Child,  Trumbull,  March,  and  Lounsbury. 

It  was  voted  that  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting  and  on  nomination  of  officers  be  called 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Association  thereupon  took  a  recess. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Thursday,  July  14,  1881. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  Vice-President,  Professor  Allen,  called  the  Association  to 
order  at  4  o’clock. 

Professor  March,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nom¬ 
inate  officers  for  the  year  1881-82,  reported  as  follows: 

For  President — Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer  —  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  University  of  Virginia,  Va. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were  respectively 
nominated. 

Professor  Whitney  reported  for  the  committee  on  time  and  place 
of  meeting.  It  was  recommended  that  the  next  session  be  held  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  some  place  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  on  Tuesday, 
July  11,  1882,  at  3  p.m.  The  determination  of  the  precise  locality 
of  meeting  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

At  this  session,  the  election  of  the  following  members  was 
announced : 

Professor  Irving  J.  Manatt,  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

Professor  John  L.  Johnson,  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

17.  Shemitic  or  Semitic  ?  by  Professor  Blackwell. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  some  uniformity  were  prevalent  among  scholars 
in  the  use  in  the  English  language  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms  “  Shemitic  ” 
or  “  Semitic.”  I  believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  desirable  uniformity 
will  be  secured,  and  when  scholars  will  settle  upon  Semitic.  The  defenders 
of  Shemitic  have  been  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the  theological  side,  though 
Shemitic  and  Semitic,  with  a  preference  for  the  latter,  both  occur  in  Kitto’s 
Bible  Cyclopedia,  in  the  able  article  by  Emmanuel  Deutsch.  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary  dismisses  the  controversy  with  the  curt  and  half-indignant  statement 
that  “  English  scholars  have  lately  adopted  from  the  French  the  form  Semitic, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  Hebrew  sound  because  the 
French  find  the  pronunciation  difficult.”  (Vol.  IV.  p.  2971,  note.)  Professor 
Murray  {Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms ,  p.  2)  remarks  that  “Semitic  and 
Semite,  now  so  much  in  vogue  as  to  be  almost  good  usage,  are  survivals  of  the 
French  nomenclature  of  the  English  Orientalists  who  learned  Arabic  at  the  feet 
of  De  Sacy.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary 
involves  several  charges :  first,  That  English  scholars  have  lately  adopted  Se¬ 
mitic;  second,  That  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  Plebrew 
sound;  third,  That  we  received  Semitic  from  the  French;  fourth,  That  the 
French  find  the  pronunciation  of  sh  difficult.  Professor  Murray  grants,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  third  charge,  that  Semitic  is  in  “  almost  good  usage.” 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  charge  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  that  English 
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scholars  have  “lately”  adopted  Semitic,  it  may  be  said  that  they  must  have 
lately  adopted  it  if  they  were  to  adopt  it  at  all,  using  the  word  “  lately  ”  in  a  broad 
sense.  The  term  was  not  in  general  use  until  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
having  been  used  in  Germany,  as  it  is”  alleged,  first  by  Schlozer  in  1781,  only 
nineteen  years  before  1800.  Its  use  could  not,  however,  have  been  general,  since 
Eichhorn  claims  to  have  introduced  it  in  place  of  “  Oriental  ”  in  1794,  and  could 
not  have  known  of  any  earlier  usage.  If  the  English  scholars  who  introduced  the 
objectionable  term,  learned  it,  as  Professor  Murray  asserts,  “at  the  feet  of  De 
Sacy,”  they  must  have  used  it  at  its  very  earliest  entrance  into  speech,  for  De 
Sacy  was  in  the  prime  of  his  fame  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1800 
De  Sacy  was  forty-two  years  old,  had  been  known  as  a  prominent  Arabist  since  his 
memoir  on  the  “  History  of  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed,”  read  in  1785,  and  had 
been  a  professor  of  Arabic  for  five  years.  It  was  in  1806  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  Persian  in  the  College  de  France,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Chrestomathie  Arabe ,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Schlozer, 
and  twenty-one  years  before  the  death  of  Eichhorn.  Hence  even  from  the  very 
arguments  of  the  defenders  of  Shemitic,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  term  Semitic 
preceded  it  in  English  usage.  It  would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
which  precedence  gives,  and  should  not  be  evicted  by  Shemitic  without  some 
good  grounds.  Not  only  so,  but  the  English  pupils  who  had  imbibed  and  assimi¬ 
lated  the  instructions  of  such  a  man  as  De  Sacy,  would  undoubtedly  have  such 
rights  as  are  by  common  consent  freely  granted  to  distinguished  special  learning, 
and  would  justly  lay  a  claim  to  the  prerogative,  above  other  men  of  meaner  qual¬ 
ifications  and  less  acknowledged  authority,  of  determining  and  fixing  what  our 
usage  should  be. 

II.  The  second  point  of  the  remark  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  is  that  “  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  Hebrew  sound.”  Shall  we  then  be  re¬ 
quired  to  say  Shabbath  for  Sabbath,  Moshe  for  Moses,  Shelach  for  Salah,  Yeru- 
shalaim  for  Jerusalem,  Sh’altiel  for  Salathiel,  Shom’ron  for  Samaria,  Shimshon 
for  Samson,  Sh’muel  for  Samuel,  Shaul  for  Saul,  Sheth  for  Seth,  Shim’on  for 
Simon,  Sh’lomoh  for  Solomon,  Abhshalom  for  Absalom,  Yeshai  for  Jesse, 
Y’shayahu  for  Isaiah,  M’nassheh  for  Manasseh,  Yeshu’a  for  Jesus,  Shoshannah 
for  Susannah,  and  Mashiach  for  Messiah?  The  Jews  also  are  sinners  against 
the  rule  set  up  in  the  Bible  Dictionary,  for  they  very  usually  write  Shim’on  in 
the  Talmud  with  a  Samekh  instead  of  a  Shin ,  as  for  instance  in  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem,  Shab.  11:2,  and  Berach,  8:  1.  The  very  sufficient  answer  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  implied  recommendation  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  many  of  these  names  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  speech, 
and  are  woven  into  the  woof  of  our  historical  and  domestic  life.  Sem  stands  in 
the  same  category,  for  we  find  it  where  we  have  found  the  other  names,  namely 
in  the  English  Bible,  e.  g.  in  Luke  3:  36.  To  the  allegation  that  there  is  “no 
reason”  for  the  adoption  of  Semitic,  I  answer  again  briefly  that  Semitic  appears 
to  me  the  better  term  because  of  the  very  possibility  of  its  failing  to  suggest  to 
an  English  mind  the  more  usual  form  of  the  name  Shem.  Japhetic  is  about  ob¬ 
solete,  Hatnitic  is  obsolescent,  and  Shemitic ,  founded  on  error  and  guarded  by 
prejudice  and  obstinacy,  should  follow  in  the  same  road.  It  is  possible  for 
Semitic  to  attain  a  conventional  wide  significance,  similar  to  that  we  attribute  to 
Aryan  and  Turanian;  Shemitic,  on  the  contrary,  carries  with  it  the  history  of  a 
misconception,  from  which  it  cannot  easily  be  divorced. 
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III.  The  writer  of  the  article  “Shemitic  Languages”  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary  affirms  that  we  received  Semitic  from  the  French,  and  Professor  Murray 
coincides  with  this  statement.  No  evidence,  no  reference  to  any  historical 
document,  is  cited  by  either  authority,  feut  it  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion,  at 
all,  that  we  borrowed  the  term  from  the  French.  There  were  other  persons  in 
England  besides  Coleridge,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  who,  like  him,  were 
more  or  less  devoted  both  to  Semitic  and  to  German  literature,  and  who  may 
have  seen  the  word  and  used  it  at  its  earliest  invention.  Coleridge  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  in  the  year  1800,  when  Eichhorn’s  Bibliothek  had  been  six 
years  before  the  public,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  used  the  word  as  early 
as  De  Sacy  used  it.  At  any  rate,  that  the  word  Semitic  was  known  to  him  as 
early  as  Feb.  24,  1827,  is  matter  of  history,  for  it  occurs  in  his  “  Table-talk  ”  of  that 
date.  The  statement  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  therefore,  that  it  has  been 
“lately  adopted”  from  the  French,  must  be  modified  in  so  far  that  the  word 
“  lately  ”  may  mean  fifty  years. 

IV.  The  Dictionary  further  affirms  that  the  French  find  the  pronunciation  of 
our  sh  difficult.  We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  anything  “sensational”  in 
a  Bible  Dictionary,  but  this  statement  is  certainly  very  remarkable.  How  a 
Frenchman  would  allow  himself  to  be  convulsed  with  such  impossible  phonetic 
combinations  when  he  would  speak  of  his  chapeau ,  or  of  his  cheval  which  draws 
his  chaise  along  his  chemin,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  Frenchman 
is  to  an  Englishman  past  finding  out.  The  Abbe  Chiarini,  who  spells  the  letter 
Shin,  C-h-i-n,  in  p.  64  of  his  Prolegomenes  h  la  version  du  Talmud,  would  doubtless 
have  raised  in  the  writer  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  the  notion  that  the  design 
in  this  odd  orthography  was  to  speak  of  a  part  of  the  human  countenance. 

In  conclusion  let  me  note  that  Professor  Murray  observes  that  Semitic  is  in 
“  almost  ”  good  usage.  But  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  Penny  Encyclopedia, 
the  American,  and  the  New  American  Encyclopedias,  and  indeed  all  the  large 
encyclopedias  excepting  the  Edinburgh  one  ;  the  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  notably  Professors  Max  Muller  and  Palmer;  and  indeed  all  the  great 
scholars  and  writers  of  Great  Britain,  excepting  a  few  like  Davidson  of  obsti¬ 
nate  Scotland,  including  the  writers  of  such  good  English  as  Gladstone,  Ruskin, 
Beaconsfield,  and  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  uniformly  and  exclusively  use  Semitic.  In 
this  country  the  usage  of  such  scholars  as  Robinson,  in  his  Travels  and  in  his 
translation  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  of  Green,  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar, 
of  the  late  Professor  Hadley  in  his  Essays,  of  Whitney  and  March  in  their 
respective  Sanskrit  and  Anglo-Saxon  grammars,  and  of  Professor  Murray’s 
editor  and  annotator,  make  the  practice  more  than  respectable.  In  view  of  all 
that  has  been  here  urged,  it  may  not  improperly  be  said  that  the  term  Semitic 
is  authoritative. 

18.  The  Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Verse  572  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  by  Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  Michigan  University, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Aldus  first  assigned  this  line  to  Antigone,  a  view  since  advocated  by  Boeckh 
and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  editors.  That  Boeckh  was  unduly  influenced 
by  the  supposed  incongruity  of  the  address  <£  (pl\rad ’  At/xcov  in  the  mouth  of 
Ismene,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  giving 
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the  line  to  Antigone  are:  (i)  If  the  line  is  assigned  to  Ismene,  rb  abv  Ae'xos  of 
the  next  line  must  mean  ‘the  marriage  of  which  you  speak,’  which,  although 
admissible  so  far  as  use  of  words  is  concerned,  has  no  application  to  what 
Ismene  has  just  said.  (2)  As  the  line  stands,  it  is  not  what  would  be  expected 
from  Ismene  in  response  to  the  reproachful  observation  of  Creon,  naicbs  iyco 
y wcuKas  vU(nv  <rrvyw.  Antigone,  and  not  Haemon,  is  dishonored  (aTi/u.d(et)  by 
this  reproach,  against  which  Ismene  would  be  likely  to  defend  her  sister. 

But  these  considerations,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  objections  against  assigning 
the  line  to  Ismene  rather  than  arguments  for  giving  it  to  Antigone.  To  suppose 
the  line  spoken  by  Antigone  involves,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much  graver  objections. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  then  to  hold  that  Antigone,  who  before  this  had 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  relations  with  Haemon,  now  so  far  loses 
sight  of  her  absorbing  devotion  to  her  duty  towards  her  brother,  as  to  resent  the 
imputation  that  she  would  be  a  bad  wife  for  Creon’s  son.  To  be  sure,  Boeckh 
sees  in  this  ejaculation  a  kind  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Antigone  in  that  she 
notices  the  indirect  taunt  hurled  at  Haemon  rather  than  the  direct  one  aimed  at 
herself ;  still,  she  is  moved  to  break  her  dignified  silence  none  the  less  by  a  re¬ 
proach  cast  upon  her  Ae'xos.  The  unnaturalness  of  this  is  the  more  apparent 
when  we  take  into  account  Antigone’s  utterance  in  560.  But  again,  to  suppose 
this  line  spoken  by  Antigone  makes  the  next  line  spoken  by  Creon  exceedingly 
tame.  It  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  proud  and  indignant  temper  of  Creon  to 
take  so  little  notice  of  this  exclamation  (to  pay  no  attention  to  it  at  all  would  suit 
the  situation),  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Antigone.  But  to  settle  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  line  by  simply  weighing  objections  over  against  each  other,  is  at 
best  only  a  choice  of  evils.  Whether  the  line  be  assigned  to  Antigone  or  to 
Ismene,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  connection  with  the  context  is  not  readily 
apparent.  To  make  the  connection  of  this  line  and  of  569  more  clear,  Nauck 
proposes  to  bracket  570  and  to  transpose  571  and  572,  so  as  to  have  this  order : 
569,  572,  571.  According  to  his  interpretation  of  572,  which  he  assigns  to 
Ismene,  Creon  dishonors  Haemon  by  intimating  that  he  will  comfort  himself  for 
the  loss  of  his  bride  by  finding  another  in  her  stead.  While  thus  a  better  con¬ 
nection  for  572  is  gained,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  clearness  of  the  relation  of 
571  to  the  context.  Moritz  Schmidt,  in  his  recent  edition,  proposes  more  radical 
transpositions,  which  a  sound  criticism  will  be  slow  to  accept.  The  only  point 
of  interest  in  his  emendation  is  the  connection  he  makes  between  567  and  572, 
which  he  explains  by  supposing  that  aTi/nd(et  refers  to  Creon’s  disposal  of  Anti¬ 
gone  without  consulting  his  son  who,  having  reached  his  majority,  ought  to  have 
some  voice  in  the  matter.  Not  to  speak  of  the  modernness  of  this  view,  its  finesse 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Ismene’s  character. 

To  remove  the  objections  urged  above  against  assigning  572  to  Ismene,  and  to 
make  apparent  the  connection  of  this  line  with  the  next  following,  I  venture  to 
propose  a  much  simpler  remedy,  to  wit,  a  change  of  a  to  tr0’  in  572.  The  line 
would  then  read:  4 O,  dearest  Haemon,  how  your  father  dishonors  her ’  (i.  e. 
Antigone),  by  calling  her  kuk^  yvvt]  for  you  his  son.  The  omission  of  the  article 
or  pronoun  with  irar^p  is  no  objection,  and  the  use  of  <r0e  in  Tragedy,  when  no 
deictic  force  is  intended,  is  common  enough.  The  disappearance  of  the  0  from 
0*0’  is  quite  similar  to  the  omission  of  S’  in  O.  C.  1363,  e/c  <r40ev  5’  aA w/ievos,  or 
of  0’  in  O.  C.  1012,  f v/j./xdxoys  Q ’  'Lv'  inp-ddris. 

With  this  reading  we  first  get  a  clear  view  of  what  is  referred  to  by  dri/xd^i, 
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and  a  fair  connection  for  the  next  following  line.  Now  Creon  says,  with  mani¬ 
fest  allusion  to  the  exclamation  of  Ismene  :  Stop,  you  and  this  marriage  to  which 
you  have  been  referring  (just  now  and  in  568  and  570)  are  provoking  me  beyond 
endurance.  For  this  reference  of  rb  crbu  A e%os  we  have  proof  in  the  scholium 
on  this  line:  rb  abv,  rb  tnrb  aov  bvo[xa£oixsvov  •  olov,  rb  ovo/xa  rrjs  vv/j-cpris  t>  ab 
irpofiaWr). 

From  this  scholium  the  proposed  emendation  receives  inferential  evidence ;  for, 
while  the  name  of  the  bride  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection,  the  proposed 
<rcpe  adds  to  the  clearness  of  the  reference. 

19.  A  Confession  about  Othello,  by  Professor  March. 

The  scenes  in  which  Iago  moves  Othello  to  jelousy  seem  to  me  unnatural. 
I  hav  tried  since  my  boyhood  to  make  them  seem  natural,  but  I  hav  not  suc¬ 
ceeded, —  that  is  my  confession. 

If  we  compare  the  jelousy  of  Leontes  we  find  it  natural  though  utterly  ground¬ 
less.  It  springs  from  temperament  and  mood  in  Leontes.  But  in  Othello  the 
attempt  is  made  to  show  us  a  man,  not  jelous  in  himself,  convinced  by  testimony 
and  reasons  that  he  has  cause  for  jelousy. 

His  own  view  of  his  wife  presents  her  to  him  in  perfect  purity.  We  ar  to 
believ  him  overpowerd  by  reasons.  There  is  great  elaboration  of  the  steps 
of  Iago’s  procedure  to  convince  him.  We  ar  led  therefore  to  scrutinize  them, 
and  we  must  see  they  amount  to  nothing.  How  could  any  man  like  Othello  be 
moved  by  such  tricks  and  trifles?  It  is  possibl,  to  be  sure,  that  a  man  should 
hav  such  perfect  confidence  in  another  as  to  accept  his  views  without  good 
reasons.  If  we  ar  to  recognize  such  a  friendship  between  Othello  and  Iago, 
grounds  for  it  should  be  shown  in  the  character  of  Iago  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
play.  But  he  is  exhibited  as  a  rascal,  and  a  gross  one,  from  the  first.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  such  shallow  rascality,  so  obtrusively  set  forth  at  every  turn,  as  deceiv¬ 
ing  any  one.  Was  there  some  actor  of  Shakespeare’s  time  who  had  a  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  superhuman  trustworthiness,  some  unimaginabl  “confidence  man,” 
looking  on  whom  the  theater  coud  believ  that  any  Othello  must  trust  him  in 
everything  ?  Or  has  Shakespeare  for  once  lowerd  his  genius  to  giv  the  actors 
an  opportunity  to  show  off  their  power  of  depicting  changes  of  mood  and  passion 
too  artificial  for  nature  ? 

On  motion  of  Professor  Toy,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  following  minute  be  put  on  the  Records,  and  be  sent  to  the 
gentlemen  here  mentioned : 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland  for  the  use  of  their  Assembly  Room,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  of  the  Cleveland  Herald  for  their 
careful  reports  of  the  proceedings,  to  the  officers  of  the  Union  Club  for  the  gen¬ 
erously  offered  privileges  of  their  Club  House,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bingham, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  Dr.  H.  H.  Powell,  ancl  especially  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Williams’, 
for  their  kindness  in  making  the  needed  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  for  the 
pleasant  ride  and  collation  provided  by  them. 

The  minutes  of  Thursday’s  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned. 


Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Treasurer ,  in  account  with  the  American  Philological  Association, 
July  13,  1880 — July  12,  1881. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  —  Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual  * 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 

Article  IV. — Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of.  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions”  give  the  full  text  of 
such  articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decide  to  publish.  The 
Proceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
twelve  volumes  of  Transactions  : 

1869-1870.  — Volume  I.  » 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oirws 
and  ov  ph- 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.  :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A.  :  Contributions  to  Creole  grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869).  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. -Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B.  :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  -Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
illustrated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language  ? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  -Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aw. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek 
syntax. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and 
Caledonia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A.  :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag ,  keg . 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (x.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  modes 
in  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
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Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  4>u<ret  or  0eVet  —  natural  or  conventional  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 

1875.  -Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.  :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A.  :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  -Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  el  with  the  future  indicative  and  eav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.  :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. -Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  ws. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 
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1878.  —Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L.  :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W.  :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  —  Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W.  :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  the  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J.  :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F.  :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  -Volume  XII. 

(Soon  to  be  published.) 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  mixture  in  language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  a- vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  The  use  of  tv pLv  in  the  Attic  Orators. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek, 

Sihler,  E.  G.  :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<ris  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 
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Temporary  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  the  Transactions. 
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of  all  changes  of  address  in  order  that  the  annual  list  be 
kept  correct. 
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duced  rates,  see  page  45. 


The  Executive  Committee  herewith  announce  that  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  beginning  Tues¬ 
day,  July  11,  1882,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  precise  announce¬ 
ment  of  place  will  be  duly  made. 

Members  intending  to  read  papers  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Association  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 


The  address  of  the  Secretary  is : 

Charles  R.  Lanman,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Joseph  Colver  Wightman,  Taunton,  Mass. 

John  Henry  Wright,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  PI.  [Total,  52.] 
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Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  July  n,  1882. 
The  Fourteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.,  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  (University 
Hall),  by  the  President,  Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen  of  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  ¥.,  presented  his  report.  The  summary  of  the  year’s  income 


and  expenses  is  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  13,  1881 .  $418.46 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $540.00 

Sales  of  Transactions . 399-50 

Interest  on  deposits .  17.25 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  956.75 

$i,375-2i 

EXPENDITURES. 

Balance  due  on  Printing  for  1880  (vol.  xi.) .  365.40 

Plates  for  Proceedings  for  1881  (vol.  xii. J1  ......  115.83 

600  copies  of  Proceedings  for  1881,  separate  ....  29.30 

Plates  for  Transactions  for  1881  (vol.  xii.)1 .  222.22 

600  copies  of  vol.  xii.  (Tr.  and  Pr.  together)1  ....  103.50 

Reprints  of  separate  articles  for  authors' .  37-°o 

Postages .  65.85 

Mailing,  shipping,  and  expressages .  35-°5 

Job-printing .  39- 10 

Copying .  2.60 

Sundries . • .  14.23 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  2  .  . .  1,030.08 

Balance  3  on  hand,  July  10,  1882 .  345- 1 3 

$i,37 5-21 


1  The  sum  of  items  2,  4,  and  5  gives  the  cost  of  composition,  corrections,  electrotyping, 
press-work,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  for  vol.  xii.,  viz.,  $441.55. 

2  This  sum  really  includes,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  expenses  of  the  preceding. 

3  An  oversight  (involving  an  error  against  himself )  was  made  by  the  Treasurer,  in 
omitting  to  enter  the  sum  of  a  bill  for  $65,  the  items  of  which  he  had  already  entered.  A 
true  voucher  for  this  sum  of  $65  is  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands.  The  reported  balance  of 
$410.13  is  therefore  here  corrected. 
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The  bond  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Company,  numbered  960,  for 
$500,  with  13  semi-annual  and  unpaid  coupons  of  $17.50  each  attached  thereto, 
being  the  same  lately  held  by  the  American  Philological  Association,  was  ex¬ 
changed  by  its  Treasurer,  July  10,  1882,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  certificate,  No.  781, 
of  three  shares,  of  One  Hundred  dollars  each,  of  the  Hartford  and  Connecticut 
Western  Railroad  Company,  made  payable  to  C.  J.  Buckingham,  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Philological  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Professor  J.  C.  Van  Benschoten 
and  Professor  Henry  F.  Burton  a  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s 
report. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  : 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association ; 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

John  H.  Wright,  Professor  of  Greek,  Dartmouth  College,  Planover,  N.  H. 
William  H.  Hawkes,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Norton  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Charles  Darwin,  Librarian  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Wilberforce  University, 
Wilberforce,  O. 

James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Classical  School,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Ralph  L.  Goodrich,  Clerk  of  U.  S.  Courts,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Henry  Johnson,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Me. 

Clement  L.  Smith,  Professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
James  A.  Harrison,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va. 

Philippe  B.  Marcou,  Instructor  in  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

William  G.  Hale,  Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jules  Luquiens,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Virginia. 

George  M.  Lane,  Professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Frank  M.  Gilley,  Teacher  of  Classics,  High  School  of  Chelsea,  Mess. 

John  Avery,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

William  H.  Treadwell,  Instructor  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  Webster  Smith,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
S.  E.  D.  Currier,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

b.  The  Proceedings  of  the  session  of  July,  1881,  had  been  published  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1881.  The  Transactions  for  the  same  year  had  been  published  February 
13,  1882. 
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c.  By  advice  and  with  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  Secretary  had 
distributed  thirty-five  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  among  the  principal  for¬ 
eign  libraries  and  learned  societies.  They  had  been  forwarded  free  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  their  several  destinations  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  list  is 
given  on  pages  lviii,  lix.  The  Secretary  had  also  sent  copies  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  volumes  of  the  Transactions  to  fifty  of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  gratis ,  with  a  circular,  offering  to  complete  the  set  for  twelve  dollars  (half 
the  old  price).  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  efforts,  since  about  the  beginning 
of  188 r,  he  had  sold  publications  of  the  Association  to  the  amount  of  $530.50. 
The  advantages  of  these  sales  were  twofold :  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
the  Association,  “  the  diffusion  of  philological  knowledge,”  was  thereby  furthered, 
and  the  condition  of  the  treasury  was  bettered.  The  libraries  which  thus  become 
subscribers  to  the  publications  of  the  Association  are  given  on  pages  lvii,  lviii. 

d.  The  bills  against  the  Association,  especially  the  printers’  bills,  had  been 
paid  early  and  promptly,  and  the  balance  of  $345  in  the  treasury  was  therefore 
much  more  significant  than  usual,  inasmuch  as  heretofore  the  bills  for  printing 
had  often  run  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to  another.  The  Association  had  no 
debts  save  a  few  small  current  dues. 

e.  The  Executive  Committee  had  voted  to  continue  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions.  A  complete  set,  accordingly,  now  costs  $12, 
and  will,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  thirteenth  volume,  cost  $13.  The  price  of 
volumes  not  sold  in  complete  sets  will  be  $1.50  apiece,  to  members  and  non- 
members  alike ;  and  no  reduction  will  be  made  on  this  price,  except,  of  course, 
that  for  orders  for  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  volumes  not  more  than  the  price  of  a 
complete  set  will  be  charged. 

f  The  Committee  gave  their  approval  to  the  advertising  of  the  publications 
of  the  Association  in  ‘‘The  Publishers’  Trade-List  Annual,”  and  directed  the 
Secretary  to  continue  the  same. 

g.  The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  had  been  proposed  in  due  form  (see  Proceedings  for  1881,  p.  15) 
at  the  previous  meeting,  and  by  which  the  annual  assessment  would  be  reduced 
from  five  dollars  to  three  dollars. 

The  Committee  proposed  the  following  arrangement  for  the  hours 
of  the  sessions  :  for  Tuesday  evening,  from  8  o’clock  until  the  close 
of  the  President’s  address;  for  Wednesday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m  , 
and  from  2  to  4;  for  Thursday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from 
2.15  to  6  if  an  afternoon  session  should  be  necessary.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  accepted  without  objection. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation  from  Colonel  Theodore 
Lyman,  extending  to  the  members  of  the  Association  the  hospitali¬ 
ties  of  his  home  in  Brookline.  The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
thanks. 

Communications  were  then  presented  as  follows : 

1.  The  Written  Alphabet  of  our  Colonial  Fathers,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sewall,  of  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 
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The  earliest  records  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  bear  the  date  of  1643. 
The  most  interesting  of  its  early  documents  is  the  original  deed  of  Wampatuck, 
Sagamore,  dated  August  5,  1665,  conveying  the  territory  of  the  original  town  to 
its  first  inhabitants.  This  document  is  written  in  some  degree  ornamentally,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  plain,  careful  hand.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  differ 
very  considerably  from  those  of  to-day.  (Enlarged  copies  of  the  forms  used  in 
the  deed  were  here  exhibited.) 

In  the  records,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  e  occurs,  and  also  the  German  form 
of  r,  and  a  form  for  th ,  which,  curiously,  does  not  occur  in  the  deed,  viz.,  the 
character  y.  Most  striking  is  the  general  resemblance  to  the  German  written 
alphabet.  Letters  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  form  with  the  German 
are :  capitals,  B,  C,  D,  H ,  M,  N,  B,  S,  V,  W, \  Y;  small,  a ,  c ,  d,  f \  h ,  i,  k,  l,  m,  n, 
p,  r,  s,  u,  v,  y,  z.  The  similarity  of  capitals  to  the  form  of  Old  English  printed 
capitals  is  also  noticeable.  In  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles  (the  first 
pastor  of  the  present  First  Church  of  Braintree),  commencing  November,  1697, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  e  is  frequent  in  the  earlier  part,  but  not  in  the  later. 
A  form  for  c ,  resembling  a  small  written  t ,  is  frequent,  but  not  invariable,  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  question  is  suggested  whether  this  fact  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  spelling  Massathusetts,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  For  the 
letter  h ,  besides  the  present  form,  there  is  a  form  resembling  our  capital  E 
dropped  one  half  or  more  below  the  line.  In  the  Wampatuck  deed  this  form  is 
only  final ;  in  the  Plymouth  records  its  position  does  not  seem  to  be  limited. 

The  form  for  th,  except  in  the  deed,  and  in  the  Niles  diary  after  1721,  is  y.  In 
the  diary  it  appears  in  ye  and  in  the  records,  in  ye  and  yn,  and  in  the  proper 
name  Bethiah.  In  other  documents,  I  have  found  also yr  (there),  yr  (their), yrof 
yrby,  and  yrabouts.  This  character,  as  Mr.  Earle  has  shown  in  his  Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue,  is  a  relic  of  the  rune  \>  (thorn),  which  may  be  readily  seen 
by  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  facsimiles,  e.  g.  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s 
volumes.  There  it  is  still  clearly  distinct  in  form  from  the  letter  y.  The  letter 
y  was  at  last  written  in  place  of  the  rune,  but  always  retained,  of  course,  the 
phonetic  value  of  thorn,  except  indeed  now-a-days,  when  it  is  often  pronounced 
as  y  (in  the  article  ye,  for  example)  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
matter  when  reading  mock-antique  or  archaistic  newspaper  paragraphs.  After 
the  ambiguity  in  the  value  of  the  character  y  arose,  and  the  true  thorn  had  been 
given  up,  the  sound  of  thorn  came  to  be  written  with  the  digraph  th.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  so  many  relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  written  alphabet  at  so  late  a 
date. 

Professor  John  Williams  White  of  Harvard  University,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  appointed  (see  Proceedings  for  1881,  pp.  15, 
16)  to  confer  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  on  the  subject  of  granting  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  honoris  causa ,  reported  as  follows  :  — • 

The  Committee,  consisting  originally  of  Professors  White,  Manatt,  and  Lan- 
man,  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  five  by  the  addition  of  Professors  Whitney 
and  Gildersleeve.  The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Philological  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Cleveland,  July,  1881  (see  Proceedings  for  1881 ,  p.  4),  were  presented 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
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vancement  of  Science,  at  Cincinnati,  in  August,  1881  (see  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  373-377),  and 
action  was  taken  thereon  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  volume 
last  cited :  — 

“The  following  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  Standing  Committee  by  a 
sub-committee,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  brought  before  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  action : 

“  ‘  Whereas ,  Many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  not  by  examination,  but  honoris  causa : 

“  £  Resolved,  1.  That  this  Association  concurs  with  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  deprecating  the  removal  of  this  degree  from  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs  (viz.:  B.  D.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.,  degrees  conferred  after  examina¬ 
tion),  and  its  transfer  to  the  class  of  honorary  degrees. 

“  ‘  2.  That  a  committee  of  six,  including  the  President  of  the  Association,  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Associationdn  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  all 
colleges  in  the  United  States  empowered  to  confer  degrees,  stating  the  objections 
to  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris  causa,  and  praying 
them  to  discontinue  the  practice,  if  it  exists  in  the  colleges  under  their  control.’ 

“  The  resolutions  having  been  accepted  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  included  in  the  recommendation,  the  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Association.  The  resolutions  were  thereupon,  after  discussion, 
unanimously  adopted.” 

In  May,  1882,  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  associations  sent  the  following 
Memorial  to  the  Boards  of  Control  of  430  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The 
answers  to  this  communication,  with  a  single  exception,  heartily  concurred  with 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Memorial. 

To  the  Board  of  Control  of 

Gentlemen,  —  The  undersigned,  a  joint  Committee  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  the  resolutions  appended  to 
this  communication;  and  in  obedience  to  their  instructions  they  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  facts. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  been  adopted  by  American  colleges 
from  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  faculties  in  nearly  all  German  univer¬ 
sities  are  four  in  number,  —  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  last 
embraces  the  humanities  and  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  In  all  re¬ 
spects  the  degree  conferred  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  is  of  equal  dignity  with 
the  degrees  conferred  in  the  other  faculties.  In  order  to  obtain  it  the  candidate 
—  if  a  native  ■ —  must  first  have  pursued  successfully  the  studies  of  the  gymna¬ 
sium  or  mz/-school ;  must  have  been  in  residence  at  a  university  for  three  years ; 
must  present  a  thesis,  which  at  many  universities  is  printed  ;  and  must  pass  an 
examination.  In  Germany,  the  degree  oi  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  as  much  a 
professional  degree  as  that  in  Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine. 

When  this  degree  was  first  transferred  to  this  country,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  conferred  abroad  were  rigidly  maintained  here.  These  conditions 
still  exist  in  full  force  in  the  eight  or  ten  universities  which  since  that  time  have 
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provided  courses  of  study  in  philosophy  for  Bachelors  of  Arts.  But  meanwhile 
the  practice  has  been  established  of  giving  the  degree  honoris  causa;  and  this 
practice  has  rapidly  increased.  The  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington  for  the  years  1872-1879  inclusive  prove  that  it  has 
been  transferred  from  the  class  of  degrees  given  on  examination  to  the  class  of 
honorary  degrees.  In  these  eight  years  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
given  honoris  causa  170  times.  The  Commissioner’s  list  includes  415  colleges, 
sixty-eight  of  which  gave  the  degree  honoris  causa.  The  greatest  number  of  times 
the  degree  was  thus  given  by  any  one  college  is  twelve;  the  smallest,  one.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  in  75  per  cent  of  these  170  cases  the  degree  was  given  by 
colleges  which  had  never  conferred  it  by  examination ;  whereas  there  are  many 
distinguished  colleges  on  the  general  list,  which,  having  no  provision  for  con¬ 
ferring  the  degree  by  examination,  have  abstained  from  giving  it  as-  a  mere 
honor. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  these  eight  years  the  degree  was  conferred  after 
examination  175  times,  by  twenty-four  colleges.  Thirteen  of  these  at  the  same 
time  gave  it  also  honoris  causa.  Three  of  this  number,  however,  gave  it  honoris 
causa  each  but  once,  and  thereafter  conferred  it  only  by  examination,  the  first 
nine,  the  second  ten,  and  the  third  seventeen  times.  If  we  except  these  three 
colleges,  the  degree  was  conferred  only  seventeen  times  after  examination  by 
colleges  which  gave  it  also  honoris  causa.  Eleven  of  the  twenty-four  colleges 
abstained  altogether  from  giving  the  degree  as  a  mere  honor,  and  these  eleven 
conferred  it  in  all  122  times.  This  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
175  cases  in  which  it  was  conferred  after  examination. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  as  a  professional  degree  ;  that  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  largely  given  as  a  purely  honorary  degree ;  but  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  this  has  been  done  by  colleges  which  have  not  provided  graduate  courses 
of  study  in  philosophy  and  have  never  conferred  the  degree  after  examination. 

An  inspection  of  the  list  of  persons  upon  whom  this  degree  has  been  conferred 
honoris  causa  by  colleges  in  the  United  States  leads  the  Committee  to  believe 
that  a  widespread  misapprehension  concerning  its  true  intent  and  significance 
exists  among  Boards  which  possess  the  power  of  conferring  academic  honors. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  compliment  to  be  bestowed  on  persons  perhaps  worthy 
of  honorable  distinction,  but  possessing  no  technical  training  in  philosophy,  and 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  honor  intermediate  between  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws.  It  has  been  conferred  upon  masters 
of  high  schools  and  principals  of  academies,  whose  capacity  to  manage  such 
institutions,  however  conspicuous,  is  nevertheless  not  evidence  of  those  profes¬ 
sional  acquirements  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  ought  always  to 
signify. 

To  confer  the  degree  in  this  manner  is  to  misuse  it  and  ultimately  to  destroy 
its  value ;  but  all  colleges  are  interested  in  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity.  It 
is  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  the  appropriate  degree  for  teachers,  a  large  and  growing 
class  of  persons  in  this  country.  Three  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  conferred  this  degree  after  examination  upon  119  different 
persons,  of  whom  75  per  cent  have  adopted  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  which 
within  the  next  fifty  years  wall  establish  graduate  schools  in  philosophy  will  be 
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large.  The  degree  which  these  schools  will  then  confer  will  be  that  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  alike  that  its  significance  should 
not  be  obscured.  Looking  at  the  degree  in  the  light  of  its  past  and  future  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  impropriety  of  conferring  it  otherwise  than  by  examination  is 
obvious.  There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  conferring  this  degree  differently 
from  the  three  other  professional  degrees,  for  example,  from  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  which  is  only  rarely  given  honoris  causa  and  which  confers  on  its  recip¬ 
ient  peculiar  professional  privileges.  Only  six  of  the  sixty-eight  colleges  men¬ 
tioned  above  gave  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  honoris  causa  during  the 
eight  years  covered  by  the  Commissioner’s  reports.  They  so  gave  it  eight  times 
in  all ;  but  during  the  same  time  conferred  it  after  examination  1 546  times.  Only 
one  of  these  six  institutions  during  the  eight  years  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  after  examination. 

The  objections  to  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  honoris  causa 
apply  equally  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  This  degree  is  set  apart  for 
candidates  in  the  general  subject  of  philosophy  who  make  special  studies  in  the 
natural  sciences ;  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  led  to  include  it  in  its  resolutions  from  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  a  degree 
which  has  only  recently  been  conferred  in  the  United  States,  it  also  has  already 
been  given  honoris  causa. 

The  Committee  believe  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  boards  of  colleges  and  universities  will  stay  the  evil  so  earnestly 
deprecated  by  the  two  Associations  which  they  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
They  believe  also  that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  the  significance  of  the 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science  only  by  a  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  abstain  wholly  from  confer¬ 
ring  them  honoris  causa.  As  the  representatives,  therefore,  of  their  respective 
Associations,  they  pray  you,  if  the  practice  of  giving  these  degrees  honoris  causa 
has  arisen  in  file  college  under  your  control,  that  it  shall  by  your  authority  from 
this  time  be  discontinued. 


John  Williams  White  (Chairman),  Harvard 
University;  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale 
College;  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Irving  J.  Manatt, 
Marietta  College;  Charles  R.  Lanman, 
Harvard  University. 

For  the  A  merican  Philological  A  ssociation. 


George  J.  Brush  (Chairman),  Yale  College  ; 
William  B.  Rogers,  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology  ;  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  Trin¬ 
ity  College ;  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Columbia 
College  ;  J.  P.  Lesley,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  F.  W.  Clarke,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

For  the  A  merican  A  ssociation  for  the 
A  dvancement  of  Science. 


May  10,  1882. 
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For  the  conduct  of  further  possible  correspondence  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  above  Memorial,  the  Committee  was  continued 
another  year. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

2.  The  Semitic  Personal  Pronouns,  by  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  origin  of  most  relational  roots  is  unknown ;  that  is,  we  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  they  came  into  existence  in  an  independent  way,  or  were  derived  from 
other  parts  of  speech.  Various  attempts  at  such  derivation  have  been  made  :  it 
has  been  supposed,  for  example,  that  certain  of  the  Semitic  pronouns  and  prepo¬ 
sitions  could  be  traced  to  verbs ;  but  nothing  has  come  of  these  attempts,  for 
which,  indeed,  there  are  now  no  sufficient  data.  We  may,  however,  hope  from 
an  examination  of  the  existing  stems  to  reach  the  simplest  primitive  Semitic  roots, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  in  any  case  indispensable  to  inquiries  into  origin.  On 
account  of  the  original  simple  demonstrative  character  of  all  pronouns,  it  is  better 
to  treat  them  all  together ;  but  for  convenience’s  sake  this  paper  will  be  confined 
to  the  personal  pronouns.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  suffixes  should 
be  regarded  as  abbreviations  of  the  separate  pronouns,  and  I  shall  accordingly 
treat  them  as  independent  stems.  The  third  person,  as  the  clearest  in  form  and 
probably  the  earliest,  may  properly  be  considered  first. 

Third  person.  First,  the  suffix-forms.  In  masc.  sing,  we  have  hu  (Arab.),  hu 
(Heb.,  Eth.,  Sab.),  su  (Ass.,  Min.),  hi  (Aram.),  h  (Aram.,  Heb.),  u  (Heb.),  hum 
(Sab.)  (?),  m  (Phen.) ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  ground-forms  are  hu  or  su, 
and  hi,  the  u  and  i  being  mere  euphonic  lengthenings  of  u  and  i,  and  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  composition  with  or  absorption  of  another  letter.  Vowel  or  consonant 
may  be  dropped,  leaving  h  or  u  ;  the  latter,  uniting  with  the  final  a  of  the  noun¬ 
stem,  produces  o.  The  demonstrative  m  (commonly  appropriated  to  the  plural) 
is  sometimes  added,  and  then,  the  hu  being  thrown  away,  remains  as  sing.  masc. 
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sign.  The  j-stem  probably  preceded  the  Astern.  In  the  fem.  sing,  we  need  note 
only  the  forms  ha ,  ha,  h,  sa,  si,  and  observe  that  while  i  occurs  in  both  genders, 
u  has  here  been  assigned  to  masc.,  and  a  to  fem. ;  but  we  shall  see  that  a  was 
also  masc.  The  plural  and  dual  are  made  by  the  addition  of  m  and  n  to  the  sing. : 
plu.  masc.,  hum,  homu ,  him,  hem;  fem.,  hun.na,  hon,  hen;  dual.  humd.  The 
original  plural  ending  is  mu  or  nu  for  masc.,  and  nu  for  fem. ;  to  which  was  some¬ 
times  added  a  demonstrative  ma  or  na  for  emphasis ;  in  the  dual  appears  ma 
instead  of  mu.  Heb.  and  Aram,  have  e  for  original  u.  There  was  no  original 
difference  of  gender  between  m  and  n,  nor  were  these  at  first  signs  of  number. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  cases,  except  in  Ethiopic,  in  what  appears  to  be  a  later 
formation. 

The  separate  or  isolated  forms  are  manifestly  built  up  from  the  suffix  forms. 
In  masc.  sing,  we  find  hu.wa  (Arab.),  with  which  are  identical  hu ’  (Heb.)  and  hu 
(Aram.) ;  further,  hail  (Aram.)  =  ha.wa ;  then  su  (Ass.)  =  su.wa,  and  we'et-u  (Eth.) 
out  of  tu  and  wa  to  which  is  added  'a.  The  feminine  has  the  parallel  forms  hi.ya, 
hi\  hi,  hai  =  hay  a,  si  =  siya,  ye'eti  —  ya\a.ti.  In  addition  to  the  s-  and  /z-stems 
we  find  here  forms  in  t,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest,  though  it  seems 
likely  that  the  three  once  existed  side  by  side.  The  ha  also  is  seen  to  be  masc. 
as  well  as  fem. ;  there  is  no  original  distinction  of  gender  between  the  vowels. 
The  wa  and  ya  are  demonstratives,  occurring  in  other  combinations  not  infre¬ 
quently  ;  from  which  also  it  appears  that  there  is  no  inherent  distinction  of  gender 
between  them.  The  plural  forms  are  mostly  identical  with  the  suffixes.  Aram, 
adds  an  n:  masc.,  heniin  =  hu.nu.n  for  hu.nu.na ;  fem.,  henen,  from  the  same. 
Eth.  has  a  double  set  of  plurals :  ’ emuntu ,  ’ emdntii ,  where  well-known  demon¬ 
stratives  are  prefixed  to  the  tu,  and  we'etomu,  we'eton,  where  the  tu  is  inflected  like 
hu  above. 

Second  person.  Object-suffix  (added  to  nouns  and  verbs) :  sing,  masc.,  ka,  kd, 
k ;  fem.,  ki,  ki,  k ;  plu.  masc.,  hum,  kemu,  kun,  kern  ;  fem.,  kunna,  ken,  ken;  dual, 
kumd.  The  stem  is  ka,  ki,  or  ku,  the  three  being  originally  equivalent ;  m  and 
n  as  above. 

Subject-suffix  (added  to  verbs) :  sing,  masc.,  ta,  td,  t,  ka;  fem.,  ti,  t,  ki;  plu. 
masc.,  turn  (for  tu.mu),  tun  (for  tu.nu),  tem  (for  tu.mu ),  kemu  (for  ku.mu ) ;  fem., 
tunna,  ten,  ten,  ken  ;  dual,  tumd.  The  stem  is  prevailingly  t,  which  acts  like  the 
k  above.  Ethiopic  has  k  here  as  well  as  in  object-suffix.  There  is  no  interchange 
here  between  t  and  k  —  they  are  originally  distinct  and  independent  stems;  nor 
need  we  look  for  some  compound  form,  as  ta.ka,  out  of  which  both  may  have 
come.  But  why  one  language  has  chosen  one,  and  others  the  other,  does  not 
appear. 

Separate  forms  :  made  by  prefixing  an  to  the  /-forms.  The  inflections  are  the 
same  as  those  above  described.  The  an  is  a  common  demonstrative. 

First  person.  Object-suffix:  sing.,  to  nouns,  ya,  i,  i,  where  ya  is  the  original, 
and  the  others  probably  come  from  its  junction  with  the  genitive  case  of  the  noun, 
as  malki  from  malkiya  (and  the  i  is  abbreviated  from  i) ;  to  verbs,  ni,  ni,  n,  which 
seems  to  have  no  connection  with  ya  ;  this  latter  is  identical  with  the  same  stem 
in  the  third  person ;  plural,  na,  nd,  nu,  ni,  n,  the  vowels  being  mutually  equiva¬ 
lent.  This  /z-stem  is  found  in  the  other  persons,  and  abundantly  elsewhere. 

Subject-suffix :  sing.,  tu,  ti,  t,  ku,  where  the  relation  between  t  and  k  is  the 
same  as  in  the  second  person ;  plu.,  na,  nd,  nu,  n,  nan,  where  i  does  not  appear 
(though  it  was  probably  once  in  use),  and  in  one  form  {nan)  the  stem  is  doubled 
for  emphasis. 
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Separate  forms :  sing.,  ana,  and ,  am,  dm,  eno,  anaku,  dnoki ;  plu.,  anu,  dnu , 
nahna,  nahnu,  anahnu,  anahni ,  henan.  The  base  in  the  singular  is  na,  ni ;  in  the 
plural,  na,  mt ;  all  three  vowels  were  probably  once  in  use  for  both  numbers.  In 
the  singular  this  simple  base  has  been  strengthened  sometimes  by  a  prefix,  and 
sometimes  by  a  prefix  and  a  postfix ;  the  prefix  is  the  demonstrative  a  (found 
elsewhere),  which  is  lengthened  into  d,  and  diphthongized  into  e  (in  two  cases  the 
stem-vowel  a  passes  into  o,  a  change  commoiwn  Hebrew  and  Aramaic) ;  the  post¬ 
fix  is  ku ,  ki,  identical  with  the  suffix-form.  The  plural  sometimes  contents  itself 
with  the  prefix  a,  using  nu  as  stem;  usually  it  adds  the  k,  in  the  form  of  h,  and 
then  further  strengthens  by  addition  of  na,  ni,  or  nu.  Several  dialects  in  this 
case  omit  the  prefix,  and  Aramaic,  further  omitting  the  stem  na,  makes  compen¬ 
sation  by  doubling  the  added  na,  thus  :  henan  —  henana,  for  na.he.na. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  thus  common  demonstrative  stems,  employed  in 
simple  form  for  suffixes,  and  combined  in  various  ways  for  the  separate  forms. 
These  latter  are  built  up  on  the  suffixes,  and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  followed 
them  historically.  Inasmuch  as  the  simple  forms  do  not  appear  as  separate  or 
isolated  pronouns,  it  is  possible  that  the  personal  pronoun  first  appeared  as  a 
suffix ;  that  is,  existing  demonstratives,  meaning  ‘  this,’  ‘  that,’  were  attached  to 
nouns  and  verbs,  acquired  a  personal  sense,  and  then,  on  being  isolated,  were  for¬ 
mally  strengthened.  This,  however,  would  amount  to  no  more  than  saying  that 
the  pronominal  forms  were  strengthened  as  the  pronominal  idea  acquired  greater 
consistency.  The  same  thing  seems  to  have  happened  with  the  ordinary  demon¬ 
stratives  and  relatives. 

Originally  there  was  no  difference  of  gender,  number,  or  case  between  the 
different  stems ;  usage  gradually  established  certain  distinctions.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  person  also  was  of  gradual  growth.  The  s-  and  ^-sterns  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  third  person  as  the  one  nearest  to  the  general  demonstrative.  The 
second  person  as  object  (and  in  one  dialect  as  subject)  was  expressed  by  the  i- 
stems,  as  subject  and  isolated  by  the  /-forms  (which  last  survived  in  one  dialect 
in  the  third  also).  To  the  first  person  were  assigned  the  n-  and  jj/-stems  as  ob¬ 
ject,  the  /-forms  (in  one  dialect  the  k )  as  subject,  and  the  strengthened  n  as  iso¬ 
lated.  We  can  hardly  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  reasons  which  determined  this 
distribution  of  stems.  Nor  can  we  infer,  from  the  fact  that  these  stems  are  all 
found  in  Indo-European,  the  original  identity  of  this  family  and  the  Semitic. 

3.  Further  Words  as  to  Surds  and  Sonants,  and  the  Law  of  Econ¬ 
omy  as  a  Phonetic  Force,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Whitney  reminded  the  Association  that  he  had  read  papers  on  these 
two  subjects  at  the  meeting  of  1877,  which  were  printed  in  the  Transactions  for 
that  year  (issued  in  1878) ;  and  he  asked  permission  to  add  at  the  present  time  a 
few  remarks  upon  certain  later  discussions  of  them.  Though  the  subjects  may  seem 
quite  separate  and  diverse,  they  will  yet  be  found  to  have  a  near  practical  con¬ 
nection  with  one  another. 

First,  as  to  the  distinction  of  surd  and  sonant  alphabetic  sounds :  a  well-worn 
theme,  of  which  many  perhaps  are  weary,  but  which  cannot,  well  be  let  alone 
until  false  views  are  thoroughly  eradicated.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  dying  out, 
and  may  be  expected  to  disappear  in  another  generation;  but  they  die  hard. 
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Founded,  as  they  seem  in  the  main  to  be,  upon  the  peculiar  usages  of  a  part  of 
Germany,  they  are  especially  current  in  that  country,  though  by  no  means  restricted 
to  it.  In  their  grossest  form  they  are  statable  thus  :  “  a  b  (for  example)  differs 
from  a  p  simply  by  being  a  weaker  utterance ;  ’>  and  this  definition  is  even  yet 
widely  current.  Then  again,  “  a  b  is  especially  a  weaker  utterance  than  a / ;  but 
it  is  also,  at  least  sometimes,  characterized  by  sonancy.”  Once  more,  “the  us¬ 
ual  and  normal  b  is  sonant,  but  it  is  also  a  weaker  utterance,  being  related  to  p 
as  a  lenis  to  a  fortis;  and  the  characteristic  of  sonancy  not  infrequently  disap¬ 
pears,  leaving  behind  only  a  difference  of  force.”  This  last  is  a  rough  statement 
of  Sievers’s  latest  view,  as  laid  down  in  his  Grundziige  der  Phonetik  (Leipzig, 
1881 ;  the  work  is  an  altered  and  extended  second  edition  of  his  Lautphysiologie) : 
it  is  proposed  to  be  here  examined  and  criticised. 

Our  speaking  involves  a  great  variety  in  the  force  of  utterance  applied,  under 
varying  conditions.  There  is  the  difference,  in  innumerable  degrees,  of  louder 
from  softer  delivery ;  the  difference,  less  unrestricted,  of  the  more  emphatic 
from  the  less  emphatic  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sentence ;  and  the  difference, 
yet  more  restricted  but  still  noteworthy,  between  the  accented  and  unaccented 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  word,  and  even  of  one  and  the  same  syllable.  These 
differences  depend  upon  voluntary  changes  in  the  energy  of  expiration,  of  that 
muscular  action  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  driven  through  the  larynx  and 
mouth.  To  the  degree  of  energy  of  expiration,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
action  of  the  interfering  and  shaping  organs  of  utterance  adapts  itself;  they 
assume  just  that  amount  of  stiffness  and  resistant  force  which  the  force  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  demands,  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  right  sound.  If  one  blows 
very  hard,  one  compresses  the  lips  accordingly,  to  make  a  p  or  b ;  violent  com¬ 
pression  without  a  corresponding  pressure  from  behind  would  be  artificial,  a 
useless  affectation. 

Here  is  a  real  and  primary  distinction  in  regard  to  force  of  utterance,  affecting 
all  the  constituents  of  speech ;  in  virtue  of  it,  our  p’s  and  our  b’s  alike,  along 
with  every  other  element  of  our  utterance,  are  now  fortis  and  wow  lenis.  Our 
natural  continuous  speaking  involves  a  constantly  alternating  crescendo  and  dimin¬ 
uendo  of  force.  An  emphatic  word  is  strengthened  in  every  part ;  an  accented 
syllable  has  more  stress  than  an  unaccented.  The  added  force  is  mainly  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  vowels  of  the  word  or  syllable ;  but  it  also  extends  to  the  consonant 
surroundings  of  an  emphasized  or  accented  vowel,  just  as  it  extends  to  both  vow¬ 
els  and  consonants  in  louder  general  utterance.  Thus,  for  example,  the  accented 
b  of  biped  is  stronger  than  its  unaccented  p ,  especially  if  a  heavy  accent  be  laid 
on  the  word.  So  also  the  consonant  following  a  short  accented  vowel  shares  in 
the  increased  force  of  the  latter,  while  one  following  a  long  accented  vowel  has 
the  weaker  quality  of  the  unaccented  syllable,  since  (as  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Sweet)  a  long  vowel  is  a  diminuendo  utterance ;  and  hence  the  b  of  pebble  is 
stronger  than  the  second  p  of  people;  and  the  initial  d  of  such  words  as  doubt, 
digkt,  date ,  dote  is  stronger  than  their  final  t. 

But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  difference  of  force  which  Sievers,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  whole  exposition  of  the  subject,  mixes  up  with  this.  To  illus¬ 
trate  it,  he  has  devised  and  describes  (  pp.  18-19)  an  ingenious  bit  of  apparatus : 
a  glass  tube,  namely,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  U  and  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
having  at  one  extremity  a  short  rubber  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth  as  far  as  behind  the  point  of  closure  or  approximation  of  the  mouth- 
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organs  by  which  any  given  pair  of  sounds,  surd  and  sonant,  is  produced.  If  one 
utters  upon  this  instrument  a  p  and  b,  for  example,  one  sees  clearly  that,  with  a 
given  general  force  of  expiration,  the  p  depresses  the  column  of  water  in  the 
hither  arm  of  the  glass  tube  much  more  notably  than  the  b.  From  this  exper¬ 
iment  Sievers  teaches  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  b  is  in  itself  a  weaker 
sound  than  a  p—  that  a  b  is  a  lenis  and  a  /  a  fortis. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  least  reflection  evident  that  the  difference  here  is  only 
a  secondary  one,  a  mere  result  of  the  sonancy  of  the  b.  In  uttering  a  sonant,  one 
drives  the  air  through  a  closed  slit,  formed  by  the  stretched  and  approximated 
vocal  chords  ;  while  in  surd  utterance  no  obstacle  is  interposed  between  the  lung- 
bellows  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube.  Just  so,  if  one  were  to  blow  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  tube  in  the  ordinary  way,  first  with  the  orifice  open,  and  then  with 
an  india-rubber  membrane  stretched  tightly  across  it  and  slitted,  he  would  find 
much  more  effort  necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  accurately  reported,  is  then  this  :  we 
see  clearly  that  sonancy  imparted  to  the  current  of  breath  so  checks  it  or  nar¬ 
rows  it  at  one  point  that  it  has  less  pressure  to  exert  at  another ;  the  muscular 
force  is  divided,  a  part  going  to  produce  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  a 
part  acting  upon  the  organs  of  mute  closure,  and  evoking  from  them  a  corres¬ 
ponding  effort  of  resistance.  There  is  nothing  in  it  tending  to  show  that  a  b  is 
produced  by  a  weaker  effort  than  a  p,  or  that,  under  circumstances,  when  both 
are  contiguous  to  the  same  vowel,  as  in  biped  (or  the  d  and  t  of  date),  the  sonant 
may  not  be  a  stronger  utterance  than  the  p  —  and  that,  not  only  primarily,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  muscular  effort  involved,  but  even  secondarily,  as  measured  by  the 
effect  on  the  column  of  water. 

It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  right  to  give  the  name  of  lenis 
to  a  sonant,  which  is  producible  with  any  degree  of  effort,  and  may  be  made 
stronger  than  the  corresponding  surd  in  the  same  syllable  without  in  the  least 
altering  or  obscuring  the  distinctive  character  and  relative  value  of  the  two, 
unless  we  carefully  define  the  term  lenis  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  a  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  effort  in  utterance,  and  apply  to  the  latter  some  different  name. 
The  two  kinds  of  lenitas,  primary  and  secondary,  have  very  different  parts  to  play 
in  the  history  of  speech.  As  involving,  by  reason  of  its  sonancy,  a  less  degree 
of  pressure  at  the  lips,  a  b  may  break  into  a  spirant  more  easily  than  a  p,  and  this 
may  be  plausibly  alleged  as  the  reason  why  a  sonant  is  in  general  less  stable, 
when  once  generated,  than  a  surd ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  a  b  is 
itself  the  product  of  a  weakening  action,  or  a  p  of  a  strengthening  action;  as  be¬ 
tween  these,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  adding  or  withdrawing  the  vibration  of  the 
vocal  chords.  In  the  German  word  hieb ,  for  example,  the  final  sonant  is  pro¬ 
nounced  surd,  because  to  the  German  organs  (as  to  those  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit- 
speakers)  it  seems  easier  to  stop  the  sonant  vibration  with  the  vowel,  instead  of 
prolonging  it  after  the  lip-closure ;  and  the  circumstances  that  the  vowel  is  here 
long,  and  the  following  mute  therefore  (primarily)  a  lenis ,  and  that  the  end  of  a 
word  is  the  point  above  all  others  where  in  general  a  weakening  action  appears, 
do  not  in  the  least  stand  in  the  way  of  the  effect.  If  we  are  to  apply  fortis  and 
lenis  to  the  secondary  results  of  surdness  and  sonancy,  we  must  call  also  the  h  of 
ha  a  fortis,  and  its  a  a  lenis. 

Further  on  in  his  work  (p.  56),  Sievers  himself  distinctly  acknowledges  that 
the  lenitas  of  a  b  is  solely  a  secondary  consequence  of  its  sonancy ;  but  he  labors 
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to  belittle  the  importance  of  this  difference,  and  involves  himself,  it  appears  to 
me,  in  certain  unclearnesses  and  inconsistencies.  The  point  of  most  consequence 
concerns  the  real  character  of  those  non-sonant  sounds  which  in  South  German 
dialects  have  become  substituted  for  the  older  Germanic  media.  In  the  present 
edition  of  his  work,  Sievers  for  the  first  time  fully  admits  that  the  original  and 
proper  characteristic  of  both  Indo-European  and  Germanic  media  is  their  so- 
nancy,  and  that  their  surd  utterance  is  a  local  corruption;  but  he  finds  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  supposing  that,  having  been  formerly  sonant  lenes ,  they  have  dropped 
the  element  of  sonancy,  and  become  lenes  pure  and  simple.  This  however  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  an  assumption  of  extreme  difficulty.  That  the  ordi¬ 
nary  laws  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effort,  depending  on  emphasis  and  accent, 
should  undergo  momentary  suspensions  or  violations  from  point  to  point  in  order 
that  a  single  consonant  sound  may  be  distinguished  by  inferiority  of  force  —  that, 
for  example,  the  accented  b  of  biped  should  be  weakened  by  a  voluntary  relax¬ 
ation  of  effort  below  the  degree  of  the  unaccented  p,  and  the  b  of  pebble  below 
the  second  p  of  people — has  a  most  artificial  and  implausible  aspect.  Infinitely 
easier  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  the  original  weakening  action  in  the  glottis 
had  been  in  some  way  modified,  so  as  to  lose  its  sonantizing,  without  altogether 
losing  its  weakening,  effect.  Just  this  is  the  view  of  Briicke,  who  declares  the 
South  German  weak  b  etc.  to  be  whispered  sounds  —  that  is  to  say,  sounds  in 
whose  utterance  the  vocal  chords  are  not  brought  to  full  vibrating  tension  and 
closure,  but,  by  being  narrowed  to  the  position  of  rustling,  so  obstruct  still  the 
stream  of  breath  as  to  leave  a  chance  to  distinguish  b  from  p,  in  that  imperfect 
way  in  which  it  is  distinguished  in  whispering.  Sievers  (p.  96)  refers  to  the  view, 
but  bluntly  pronounces  it  “false,”  and  accuses  those  who  hold  it  of  “thoughtlessly 
copying  ”  it  from  Briicke.  It  is,  however,  far  from  deserving  such  contemptuous 
treatment,  and  Sievers’s  attempts  to  refute  it  will  hardly  be  pronounced  satisfac¬ 
tory  until  he  shall  appear  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  general  bearings  of  the 
case,  and  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  his  own  opposing  ex¬ 
planation.  If  the  b  of  the  South  Germans  were  a  mere  weakened  p,  if  the 
glottis  were  not  involved  in  its  utterance  in  some  way  that  rendered  sonancy 
impracticable,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  despairing  efforts 
one  sometimes  sees  them  make  to  utter  an  ordinary  sonant  b  should  so  fail  of 
success. 

Sievers  finally  intimates  (p.  96)  that  an  unnecessary  amount  of  zeal  has  been 
expended  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  claims  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  one  speaks  of  surd  fortes  and  lenes,  or  of  strong  and  weak 
surds.  He  does  not,  however,  consider  that  the  contest  began,  and  still  in  great 
part  continues,  against  those  who  held  and  hold  that  “weakness”  is  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  b  from  a  p\  that  he  himself  has  only  in  this  latest  publication  (in  part, 
presumably,  under  pressure  of  criticism  upon  his  former  views)  come  so  near  to 
setting  the  matter  upon  its  true  basis ;  and  that  even  his  present  view  (besides 
the  objections  to  which  it  has  been  shown  above  to  be  liable)  is  calculated  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  holders  of  the  old  grossly  erroneous  opinions.  It  has 
been  truly  claimed  that  a  false  apprehension  of  the  interchanges  of  surds  and 
sonants  as  results  of  weakening  and  strengthening  has  worked  more  mischief  in 
theoretic  phonetics  than  any  other  single  error.  And  its  maleficent  influence  is 
not  yet  at  an  end,  even  in  the  mind  of  Sievers  himself,  as  the  second  part  of  this 
paper  will  endeavor  to  show. 
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The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  former  discussion  of  the  law  of  economy 
as  causing  the  phonetic  changes  of  language  were  briefly  these  :  i.  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  economy  or  convenience  fully  explained  the  great  majority  of  such 
changes ;  2.  that  no  other  law  or  tendency  had  been  successfully  shown  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter ;  3.  that  a  true  view  of  the  forces  concerned  in 
the  life  of  language  and  of  their  way  of  working  appeared  to  suggest  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  no  other;  whence  it  was  inferred;  4.  that  the  residue  of  exceptional 
cases,  not  yet  brought  under  the  law,  would  in  all  probability,  with  the  progress 
of  phonetic  science,  be  found  to  be  also  only  results  of  its  working.  We  have 
now  to  see  whether  any  of  these  conclusions  have  been  refuted  by  more  recent 
investigation. 

The  subject  of  the  causes  of  phonetic  change  it  does  not  lie  in  Sievers’s  way  to 
discuss  with  fulness ;  but  he  passes  rapidly  over  it,  intimating  his  opinions  with 
sufficient  clearness.  After  noticing  (p.  196)  the  general  reference  of  change  to 
the  law  of  economy,  he  directs  attention  to  the  numerous  apparent  exceptions  — 
numerous  enough  when  reviewed  in  detail,  though  extremely  few  when  compared 
with  the  plain  examples  of  the  working  of  the  law.  And  among  them  he  includes 
the  conversion  of  sonants  to  surds  in  the  Germanic  rotation  of  mutes  !  —  a  sufficient 
evidence,  as  intimated  above,  that  too  much  stress  has  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  a  sonant  does  not  involve  a  weaker  effort  of  utterance  than  a  surd. 
Here,  now,  is  the  most  important,  or  certainly  the  most  often  urged,  apparent 
violation  of  the  law,  found  to  depend,  after  all,  on  an  erroneous  valuation  of 
sounds :  how  many  of  the  rest  are  to  disappear  in  the  same  way  we  shall  know 
better  by  and  by.  In  view  of  such  exceptions,  Sievers  pronounces  the  dogma 
that  all  phonetic  change  depends  on  the  tendency  to  ease  “  decidedly  false :  ” 
which  is  just  about  as  far  wrong  on  the  one  side  as  the  dogma  itself,  qua  dogma, 
would  be  on  the  other.  No  one  has  the  right  to  say  that  the  tendency  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  explained  everything;  nor,  again,  that  it  will  not  some  time  explain 
everything :  the  question  is  still  an  undetermined  one.  Sievers  also  does  not 
attempt  to  set  up  any  other  and  rival  principle.  He  points  out  that  all  sounds 
to  which  one  is  used  are  about  equally  easy,  and  only  unaccustomed  ones  hard ; 
he  might  have  gone  farther,  and  said  that  the  “strong”  sounds  are,  if  anything, 
easiest  in  isolation  or  in  simplest  combinations.  He  apparently  fails  to  see  that 
it  is  only  the  necessity  of  rapid  transition  from  one  position  of  utterance  to  an¬ 
other  in  continuous  speaking  which  calls  for  a  facilitation  that  issues  in  phonetic 
change  —  and  that,  in  his  processes  of  “spontaneous”  change  as  well  as  the  rest. 
He  points  out,  justly  enough,  that  all  the  initiatory  essays  of  alteration  are  spo¬ 
radic,  individual,  various ;  but  he  does  not  add  that  the  only  demonstrated  (if  not 
the  only  conceivable)  general  direction  in  which  they  should  occur  —  and,  yet 
more,  in  which  they  should  secure  imitation  and  general  acceptance  —  is  that  of 
facilitation.  To  make  a  comparison  of  a  kind  now  popular :  these  individual 
attempts  at  change  are  like  the  infinite  slight  variations  of  form  and  function 
among  animals ;  while  natural  selection,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  shown  in  the 
ratification  and  adoption  of  those  which  make  for  convenience  —  a  convenience 
which  (as  Sievers  also  sees)  is  of  very  relative  character,  varying  everywhere  with 
the  habits  of  speech  of  different  communities,  and  having  intricacies  which  we 
are  far  from  fully  comprehending. 

The  same  subject  is  treated  by  Delbriick,  in  his  Einleitung  in  das  Sprachstu- 
dium  (p.  1 18  ff .),  but  after  a  fashion  that  calls  for  but  brief  notice  from  us,  since 
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he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  with  seriousness  any  of  the  points  involved. 
After  stating  in  a  general  way  what  is  claimed  for  the  law  of  economy,1 2  he  brings 
against  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  whether,  after  all,  we  are  authorized  to 
assume  that  the  tendency  to  ease  plays  such  an  exclusively  dominating  part  in 
human  society.  This,  however,  no  one  has  ever  had  any  thought  of  assuming ; 
the  true  question  is  whether,  considering  what  we  know  of  language  as  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  communication  and  thought,  and  what  we  know  of  its  mode  of 
use,  we  can  trace,  or  ought  to  be  able  to  trace,  in  a  certain  department  of  its 
changes,  the  operation  of  any  other  tendency  than  that  to  ease.  He  goes  on  to 
suggest  that,  “  on  the  contrary,”  the  general  endeavor  would  naturally  be,  when 
learning  to  speak,  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  what  one  hears.  But  in  this 
suggestion  appears  to  be  involved  a  curious  misapprehension  of  the  whole  general 
question,  which  really  involves  as  a  premise  what  he  here  urges  as  an  objection. 
What  we  are  asking,  namely,  is  this  :  when  each  generation  learns  to  speak  from 
its  predecessors,  and  like  them,  having  no  intention  to  deviate  from  their  speech, 
and  no  consciousness  of  doing  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  phonetic  form  of 
language  is  nevertheless  all  the  time  and  everywhere  changing?  Then  he  further 
inquires  (giving  Benfey  the  credit  of  the  hint)  whether  what  is  pleasing,  quite  as 
much  as  what  is  easy,  might  not  be  striven  after  (erstrebt).  Certainly,  if  there 
were  any  “  striving  ”  at  all  in  the  case ;  but  there  is  not ;  the  whole  is  done  in 
utter  unconsciousness ;  no  speaker  is  aware  that  his  new  way  is  easier,  or  even 
that  it  is  a  new  way ;  he  adopts  it  because  it  is  easier,  without  knowing  it.  The 
tendency  to  ease  is,  as  was  said  before,  a  hidden  and  insidious  force,  like  gravi¬ 
tation,  always  pulling  at  what  is  above  the  surface,  and  drawing  it  down  unless 
it  be  held  up  —  the  holding-up  force  in  language  being  the  imitation  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  former  modes  of  speech.  To  admit  a  tendency  to  what  is  pleasing  would 
imply  that  the  unreflective  users  of  a  language  are  aware  of  points  in  their  utter¬ 
ance  which  they  disapprove,  and  would  fain  amend  —  which,  of  course,  is  absurd. 
It  would  also  imply  a  reversion  to  the  old  times  of  darkness,  when  “  euphony  ”  in 
language-history  was  supposed  to  lie  in  what  pleased  the  ear,  rather  than  in  what 
is  convenient  to  the  organs  of  utterance.  Delbriick  thinks,  then,  that  this  ten¬ 
dency,  along  with  others  that  might  be  conceived  of  (what  they  should  be  he  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  intimate),  may  perhaps  work  efficiently  against  the  tendency 
to  economy.  Finally,  he  urges  that  the  history  of  language  shows  numerous  phe¬ 
nomena  of  change  which  are  opposed  to  the  assumed  law,  cases  of  strengthening 
instead  of  weakening.  That  is  to  say,  he,  like  many  others,  is  prepared  already 
to  pronounce  all  apparent  exceptions  forever  irreconcilable  with  the  law.  But  if 
ninety-nine  hundredths,  or  even  only  nine  tenths,  of  the  phenomena  fall  plainly 
under  it,  while  the  remainder  is  diminishing  with  the  improvement  of  phonetic 
science,  and  if  no  other  concurrent  law  has  been  found,  our  true  attitude  at  pres¬ 
ent  would  seem  to  be  one  of  expectancy. 

Delbruck’s  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  must  be  held,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  mark  no  advance  in  its  comprehension,  but  rather  in  part  a  falling-back 
to  points  of  view  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  already  left  behind. 

A  few  words,  finally,  as  to  a  peculiar  theory  brought  forward  by  Osthoff,  at 

1  In  part,  in  the  words  of  the  present  writer ;  going  back,  however,  to  the  latter’s  “Lec¬ 
tures  ”  of  1867,  while  overlooking  the  later  statements  of  his  “Life  and  Growth  of  Lan¬ 
guage”  of  1875,  and  his  special  and  greatly  expanded  exposition  of  the  subject,  of  1878. 
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the  Gera  meeting,  in  1878,  of  the  German  philologists  and  schoolmen.1  This 
scholar,  after  maintaining  that  the  laws  of  phonetic  change  work  absolutely  and 
without  real  exceptions  (a  dogma  which  is  at  least  premature,  and  may  perhaps 
be  finally  found  undemonstrable),  w'ent  on  to  determine  the  reason  somewhat 
thus  :  the  German  rotation  of  mutes  shows  conversion  of  sonants  to  surds  —  that 
is  (once  more  !),  of  weaker  to  stronger  elements  —  as  well  as  the  contrary ;  hence, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  phonetic  changes  to  economy ;  and  we  must  assume  that 
they  are  owing  to  physical  alterations  in  the  organs  of  utterance.  That  is  to  say, 
the  old  Germans  said  that ,  and  the  high  Germans  say  das ,  instead  of  the  original 
tad ,  because  the  muscular  apparatus  in  their  throats  and  mouths  has  in  such  a  way 
grown  different  that  the  exertion  which  once  made  the  one  now  makes  one  of  the 
others !  It  is  not  well  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more  unfortunate,  more  at 
variance  with  the  plainest  truths  of  the  science  of  language,  than  this.  It  ignores 
the  fact  that  we  all  learn  our  modes  of  utterance,  and  that  the  infant,  whether  his 
ancestors  have  spoken  French,  English,  or  German,  acquires  with  precisely  the 
same  ease  either  of  those  languages.  It  is  the  most  striking  recent  exemplification 
of  the  fact  that  one  may  be  an  able  and  distinguished  comparative  philologist 
without  being  saved  from  falling  into  the  most  palpable  errors  in  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  the  life  and  growth  of  language. 

It  may  safely  be  claimed,  then,  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  law  of  economy 
remains  where  it  was  left  by  us  five  years  ago :  no  one  has  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  any  new  law  to  stand  by  the  side  of  this  one ;  nor  has  any  one,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  changed  essentially  the  aspect  of  any  of  the  obstacles  which  were  in  the 
way  of  its  universal  acceptance.  But  the  most  formidable  of  these  in  effect  is 
still,  as  formerly,  the  deeply-rooted  error  which  regards  the  conversion  of  a  surd 
to  a  sonant  as  the  result  of  a  weakening  process. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  8  p.  m. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  July  11,  1882. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  in  Sever  Hall  at  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  8  p.  m.  by  the  Vice-President,  Professor  M.  W.  Humph¬ 
reys  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Professor 
Frederic  D.  Allen  of  Harvard  University. 

4.  The  University  of  Leyden  in  its  relation  to  Classical  Studies. 

After  speaking  of  the  year  just  past,  and  the  deaths  of  Professor  Lyman  Cole¬ 
man,  a  member  of  the  Association,  Theodore  Bergk,  H.  L.  Ahrens,  John  Muir, 
and  others,  the  President  said  that  in  the  whole  course  of  classical  studies  since 
Erasmus’s  time  there  might  be  easily  discerned  three  turning-points,  each  marked 

1  The  writer  quotes  from  memory,  having  been  present  at  that  meeting ;  he  has  not  had  ' 
access  to  the  complete  publication  of  Osthoff’s  paper  (as  one  of  the  Wissenschaftliche  Vor- 
trage  series) ;  and  in  the  brief  abstract  of  the  Gera  report  this  part  of  it  is  omitted. 
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by  the  appearance  of  a  single  man  of  pre-eminent  genius ;  and  that  thus  four 
periods  might  be  distinguished.  These  men  were  Scaliger,  Bentley,  and  Wolf. 
During  two  of  these  four  periods,  philological  study  centred  in  Leyden;  hence 
the  importance  of  this  university  for  our  studies. 

It  was  especially  fortunate  for  classical  study,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  Dutch  were  able  to  take  it  up.  The  studies  of  the  French,  closely 
connected  with  the  Huguenot  movement,  were  coming  to  an  end ;  there  had  been 
Bude,  Turnebe,  Lambin,  and  later,  Scaliger  and  Casaubon ;  but  after  them  there 
was  an  immediate  decline,  as  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  state  prevailed. 
And  in  Germany  and  England  the  civil  turmoils  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
necessarily  unfavorable  to  all  serious  research.  But  classical  studies  found  a 
refuge  in  Holland  during  the  era  of  her  material  and  intellectual  greatness.  The 
favorable  conditions  for  philological  study  in  Holland  were  pointed  out  —  among 
them  the  absence  of  a  national  literature. 

The  foundation  of  the  Leyden  University,  immediately  after  the  memorable 
siege  of  1574,  was  next  described,  and  reasons  given  for  its  extraordinary  pros¬ 
perity.  Leyden  had  the  advantages  which  a  fresh  start,  without  hampering  tra¬ 
ditions,  gave,  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  educations 
—  the  classical  and  the  scholastic,  the  “poets”  and  the  “artists”  —  was  not  yet 
entirely  ended.  The  number  of  foreign  students  was  from  the  outset  very  large. 
The  outer  and  inner  appointments  of  the  Academy  were  not  in  the  least  magnifi¬ 
cent.  There  were  eight  professors  at  the  beginning :  throughout  the  next  century 
the  customary  number  was  about  twenty.  The  buildings  were  disused  convents, 
most  of  the  lectures  being  held,  from  1581  on,  in  the  old  White-Nun  Cloister, 
which  was  burned  in  1614,  and  rebuilt  without  much  change,  and  is  now  still  in 
use. 

There  have  usually  been  two  chairs  of  instruction  in  classical  literature  at 
Leyden,  called  respectively  those  of  “  Greek  ”  and  “  History,”  —  the  latter  mean¬ 
ing  practically  Latin  literature ;  but  a  good  deal  of  Lehrfreiheit  prevailed.  The 
Greek  chair  has  often  been  occupied  by  a  Latinist  who  took  but  a  perfunctory 
interest  in  his  department. 

After  mention  of  Tiara  and  Vulcanius,  the  first  professors  of  Greek,  Justus 
Lipsius  was  named  as  the  first  Leyden  teacher  (1579-1591)  of  far-reaching  repu¬ 
tation  and  influence,  and  as  representing  admirably  the  main  features  of  the  phi¬ 
lology  of  the  coming  century.  These  characteristics,  which  were  dwelt  on  at 
some  length,  were  given  as  follows  :  (1)  Latin  literature  was  almost  exclusively 
cultivated ;  Greek  was  looked  on  as  a  far-off  language,  somewhat  as  Sanskrit  now 
is,  and  was  more  neglected  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  had  been  in  the 
sixteenth ;  (2)  text-criticism  was  altogether  a  matter  of  individual  acumen  and 
divinatory  power ;  the  importance  of  manuscript  investigation  was  not  realized ; 
(3)  the  main  strength  of  this  age  of  scholarship  lay  in  interpretation,  especially 
in  material  interpretation  —  explanation  of  the  things  spoken  of,  the  matters 
treated  of;  and  in  this  field  wonders  were  accomplished;  (4)  these  were  the  first 
attempts  at  supplying  systematic  treatises  on  history,  geography,  antiquities,  lit¬ 
erature,  etc.,  —  crude  beginnings,  taking  the  form  of  monographs,  mainly  impor¬ 
tant  as  collections  of  passages.  The  speaker  mentioned  Lipsius’s  work  in  each 
of  these  departments,  with  especial  praise  of  his  editions  of  Tacitus,  Velleius,  and 
the  two  Senecas. 

Scaliger’s  connection  with  Leyden  was  a  superficial  one,  as  he  held  only  a  sort 
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of  honorary  professorship  without  teaching  duties  (1593-1609),  and  he  spent  only 
the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Leyden ;  nevertheless  he  was  an  important  factor  of 
Leyden’s  greatness.  Two  chief  characteristics  of  Scaliger’s  scholarship  were 
pointed  out,  his  unexampled  skill  in  conjectural  criticism,  and  the  breadth  and 
catholicity  of  his  learning :  as  examples  of  these  two  respectively  were  described 
his  edition  of  Festus,  and  his  work  on  Chronology. 

The  chief  lights  during  the  next  half-century  were  Daniel  Heinsius,  who 
taught  uninterruptedly  for  fifty  years,  and  with  him  successively  Meursius,  Vos- 
sius,  and  Salmasius,  Salmasius’s  professorship  being,  like  Scaliger’s,  a  sinecure. 
These  men  were  briefly  described,  and  other  lesser  scholars  named.  Heinsius 
owed  his  great  popularity  to  his  talent  at  verse-making,  and  his  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm  as  a  teacher.  The  speaker  gave  examples  of  the  shallowness  and 
puerility  of  his  critical  procedure.  Meursius,  the  Greek  antiquarian,  had  great 
diligence  and  some  constructive  power,  and  his  monographs  laid  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  subsequent  work.  Vossius  was  much  more  than  a  philologist  and  only 
a  part  of  his  voluminous  writings  concern  us.  Specimens  from  his  “  Etymolo- 
gicum  ”  of  the  Latin  language  are  damnum  from  dairdvri,  aqua  from  d-xoa,  ‘  pour¬ 
ing  together,’  quatuor  from  x&TeP0*')  ‘  and  another,’  etc.  Salmasius,  the  last  of 
the  eminent  French  scholars,  had  little  direct  effect  on  Leyden  philology,  though 
his  importance  for  science  is  considerable. 

The  time  from  1655  (Heinsius’s  death)  to  1741  comprises  three  generations: 
the  first  marked  by  J.  F.  Gronow,  who  ranks  along  with  Lipsius  as  one  of  the 
two  coryphaei  of  the  Netherland  Latinists.  Gronow  was  a  German  by  birth,  a 
man  of  little  brilliancy,  and  not  in  the  least  many-sided,  but  of  solid  learning  and 
judgment,  and  one  who  exerted  a  steady  influence  in  the  direction  of  sound 
method.  He  did  not  a  little  work  in  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  though  with 
nothing  like  the  thoroughness  which  we  now  demand ;  yet  one  sees  in  him  the 
beginnings  of  method  in  the  diplomatic  part  of  text-criticism.  Other  work  of  the 
same  kind  was  done  by  his  contemporary,  Nicholas  Heinsius,  Daniel’s  son.  But 
their  example  was  not  generally  followed,  and  much  of  their  knowledge  died  with 
them. 

The  next  generation  found  at  Leyden  Jacob  Gronow,  son  of  the  foregoing,  and 
Jacob  Voorbroek  (Perizonius),  who  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  Peter  Burman  the 
elder  and  Sigebert  Havercamp.  This  era  is  remarkable  for  what  we  may  call 
the  cyclopaedic  tendency,  —  a  general  striving  to  collect  and  mass  together  in  big 
books  the  accumulated  results  of  predecessors’  labors,  as  if  men  had  a  feeling 
that  there  was  to  be  a  sort  of  winding  up,  and  that  philological  activity  was  to  be 
diverted  into  new  channels.  This  found  expression  in  two  ways :  first,  in  the 
vast  collections  of  monographs,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  “  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Romanarum,”  edited  by  Graevius  at  Utrecht,  and  the  “Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Graecarum”  of  Jacob  Gronow  at  Leyden,  and  secondly,  the  numberless 
“  variorum  ”  editions,  with  the  collected  commentaries  of  foregoing  editors,  the 
two  Burmans  and  Havercamp  being  the  great  representatives  of  this  compilatory 
kind  of  learning.  Oudendorp,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hemsterhuis,  was 
the  last  of  this  series  of  Latinists. 

The  year  1741  marked  a  turning-point,  and  the  advent  of  Hemsterhuis  sig¬ 
nalized  at  Leyden  the  Greek  revival ,  which  had  already  begun  elsewhere.  The 
speaker  traced  this  new  movement  back  to  somewhat  obscure  beginnings  in 
Germany  and  England,  without  being  able  to  state  definitely  its  causes.  Hem- 
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sterhuis  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  bring  Greek  studies  conspicuously  into  notice 
again,  and  may  be  called  the  restorer  of  Greek.  The  new  Greek  philology  had 
these  features  in  marked  contrast  with  former  studies  in  Greek:  it  concerned 
itself  first  of  all  with  the  writings  of  the  older  ‘‘classical”  period,  and  very  much 
with  the  distinguishing  of  Attic  from  non-Attic  usage ;  and  in  general,  minute 
linguistic  criticism  was  its  chosen  field.  So  the  Greek  grammarians  were  zeal¬ 
ously  studied,  as  auxiliaries  in  this  research.  Hemsterhuis’s  immense  influence 
was  exerted  mainly  by  word  of  mouth ;  his  printed  works  are  few  in  number ; 
but  in  fifty  years  of  oral  teaching  he  founded  a  school  of  Hellenists  that  has  lasted 
in  unbroken  continuity  till  the  present  day.  The  speaker  mentioned  also  the 
theory  of  the  Greek  language  which  was  taught  in  Holland  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  derivation,  by  “analogy,”  of  all  its  words  from  root-verbs,  EILQ,  AABH, 
and  the  like.  This  system  is  known  to  have  originated  with  Hemsterhuis,  though 
he  never  put  it  into  print  himself. 

Hemsterhuis’s  most  distinguished  pupils  were,  in  the  first  generation,  Valck- 
enaer  and  Ruhnken,  and  in  the  second  Wyttenbach.  All  these  worked  on  in  the 
same  spirit.  Ruhnken’s  interesting  personal  career  was  touched  on,  and  the 
scholarship  and  labors  of  Ruhnken  and  Valckenaer  compared.  The  years  during 
which  these  Hellenists  were  together  at  Leyden  (1766-1785)  were  the  last  years 
of  the  European  importance  of  Leyden  for  philology.  As  early  as  the  death  of 
Valckenaer  the  prestige  of  Holland  in  these  studies  was  impaired.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  were  awakening ;  in  particular,  Heyne  at  Gottingen  had  given  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  and  brought  philological  study  to  the  front  in  Germany,  and  Wolf  was  just 
beginning  his  career  at  Halle.  So  the  leadership  quietly  slipped  away  from  Ley¬ 
den  and  from  Holland.  The  foreign  students  rapidly  fell  away,  and  Leyden,  from 
a  European  university,  became  what  she  is  now,  simply  a  Dutch  university. 

The  succession  of  teachers  during  the  present  century  was  noticed,  and  the 
connection  traced  between  the  school  of  Hemsterhuis  and  the  present  circle  of 
Dutch  philologists,  of  which  Cobet  is  the  head.  In  conclusion  a  comparison 
was  drawn  between  the  German  philology  of  the  present  day  and  the  Dutch  phi¬ 
lology  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  besides  other  deficiencies 
of  the  latter,  was  noted  the  little  sense  for  what  the  Germans  call  “higher  criti¬ 
cism,” —  the  detection  of  interpolations  and  spurious  writings. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  o’clock  Wednesday  morning. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1882. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  came  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  The  Secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  Tuesday’s  sessions,  and  they  were  approved.  The 
reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 

5.  The  World  of  Beowulf,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  world  of  Beowulf  is  a  strange  world.  Its  characters  ar  strange ;  the  ac¬ 
tion  goes  on  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  nature.  Some  explanation  of  its  strange- 
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ness  was  attempted  by  examining  the  manner  in  which  its  effects  on  the  different 
senses  ar  presented.  The  words  wer  collected  which  show  the  effect  of  objects 
on  the  sight,  then  those  which  represent  sounds,  smel,  taste,  etc.  The  use  of 
descriptivs  of  sight  is  very  abundant.  It  is  the  habit  to  giv  the  color  of  objects. 
But  upon  collecting  the  words  they  ar  found  to  describe  degrees  of  light  and 
shade,  rather  than  different  qualities  of  color.  Objects  ar  described  as  bright, 
white,  grey  (beorht,  blac,  blonden,  brun,  scir,  torht,  Mr,  graeg),  or  as  dark, 
murky,  swart,  wan  (deorc,  myrce,  sweart,  wan),  or  the  like.  Of  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet,  yellow  is  the  only  one  that  figures  in  this  erly 
world.  Yellow  is  common.  The  ocean,  the  roads,  the  horses  ar  yellow.  It  is  the 
great  expanse  of  a  white  and  dark  world  in  the  far  north,  a  monochromatic  sketch 
of  a  world  not  yet  tinted.  Into  the  midst  of  this  nature,  however,  man  brings 
some  specks  of  color.  These  ar  carefully  described  as  fah,  variegated,  —  pecu¬ 
liarly  colord.  Furniture  and  arms  wrought  with  gold  ar  golde-fah,  or  with  jewels, 
sinc-fah;  and  we  hav  ban-fah,  brfin-fflh,  st&n-fah  —  the  roads  ar  stan-fah — but 
oftenest  of  all  ar  objects  b!5d-fah,  dreor-fah,  swat-fah,  wael-fah.  The  blithe¬ 
some  raven  is  black  of  course;  and  horses  of  the  chiefs  ar  glistening,  blanc ; 
in  one  splendid  gift  which  Beowulf  makes  to  his  lord  there  ar  four  horses  of 
apple-yellow  (aeppel-fealuwe).  In  this  pale  land  is  found  no  breth  of  fragrance. 
There  is  but  one  mention  of  smel.  A  dragon  is  said  to  smel  or  follow  the  scent 
of  his  enemy’s  footprints.  Nor  ar  the  flavors  of  taste  distinguisht.  There  ar 
great  feasts  celebrated,  but  no  solid  food  is  mentiond.  Beer,  ale,  wine,  mead, 
lith  and  wered  flow  freely,  but  their  taste  is  not  described.  Water  is  abundant, 
but  it  starts  no  suggestion  of  drinking.  Cold  and  hot,  hard  and  soft,  occur. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  impressiv  fact  relates  to  the  descriptivs  of  sound.  So 
far  as  objects  of  nature  ar  concernd,  there  ar  no  such  descriptivs.  The  inani¬ 
mate  world  utters  no  sounds.  Men  talk,  laugh,  two  or  three  times;  they  weep, 
roar  with  pain  or  grief,  sing,  play  the  harp,  sound  the  trumpet,  rattle  their  armor, 
make  a  din.  Three  or  four  times  objects  associated  with  men  ar  raisd  to  ani¬ 
mation  and  utterance.  A  wepon  sings,  the  ship  and  the  funeral  pile  of  Beowulf 
roar,  the  black  raven,  blithe  of  heart,  announces  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  the 
great  world  surrounding  man  is  silent,  —  a  soundless  as  wel  as  a  colorless 
world.  In  this  world  men,  a  few  weak  beings,  liv  their  life,  standing  by  each 
other,  and  fighting  monsters.  No  man  harms  any  other  man  in  this  story.  Beo¬ 
wulf  risks  his  life  over  and  over  to  help  others,  and  this  is  his  simple  nature;  not 
a  religion,  not  a  duty  even,  —  a  simple  matter  of  course.  He  has  no  ambition  ; 
does  n’t  want  to  be  a  king,  does  n’t  seek  adventures.  He  was  neglected  and 
overslaughd  in  his  youth  because  he  was  not  enterprising.  He  is  good-natured 
thru  and  thru,  and  serenely  wise ;  loyal  above  all  to  the  king  and  his  children, 
and  to  Hygd,  the  young  queen.  The  later  romances  would  hav  been  sure 
to  make  this  Lancelot  in  love  with  this  Guinevere.  But  Beowulf  is  not  of  that 
kind.  He  forms  no  ties.  He  is  more  like  the  lion  of  the  romances  who  gards 
the  Lady  Una,  and  livs  for  nothing  more  than  a  tuch  of  her  hand.  This  type 
of  caracter  that  likes  to  lie  in  the  sun,  but  rises  to  any  emergency,  is  a  favorit 
with  all  mankind.  He  is  not,  however,  presented  with  any  elaboration  of  car¬ 
acter.  The  poet  seems  only  interested  in  the  story  he  is  telling,  not  in  the 
development  of  the  caracter  of  his  hero. 

There  ar  some  things  in  the  poem  which,  in  spite  of  its  general  rudeness  and 
obscurity,  suggest  that  the  author  had  a  cultured  and  even  artificial  love  of  the 
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picturesk.  The  opening  of  the  poem  is  one  of  the  most  picturesk  incidents  to  be 
found  among  the  tales  of  erly  man.  The  obsequies  of  the  hero  Scyld,  by  embark¬ 
ing  him  in  his  boat  with  his  tresures  and  trofies,  and  his  flag  flying  above  him, 
and  sending  him  out  to  sea  to  return  whence  he  had  come  an  infant,  the  story  of 
Hiawatha,  of  the  Kalewala,  of  Arthur  and  the  rest,  is  the  same  in  its  picturesk 
effect  as  that  of  Tennyson’s  Ulysses. 

No  one  can  say  who  receivd  the  load, 

says  the  Beowulf. 

It  may  be  that  he  reacht  the  happy  isles, 

And  saw  the  great  Achilles. 

•  This  beginning,  so  striking  in  itself,  has  a  certain  artificial  aspect,  because  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  following  story,  but  relates  to  the  ancestor  of  the  heroes  of  it. 
The  conclusion  is  also  in  the  same  picturesk  manner.  A  monument  is  wrought 
over  Beowulf  with  striking  ceremonies,  on  a  hill  high  and  broad,  and  seen  afar 
by  seafaring  men.  Ten  days  they  built  it,  the  best  of  funeral  piles,  that  far- 
seeing  men  might  find  it  most  honorable  and  becoming.  The  same  manner  is 
shown  in  many  particular  descriptions,  as  in  that  of  the  region  in  which  Gren- 
del  had  his  lair.  Striking  details  ar  here  givn  simply  for  picturesk  effect.  The 
author  knew  something  of  the  Bible.  He  mentions  God,  the  devil,  hevn,  and 
he],  very  much  as  men  do  now.  He  puts  the  Bible  monsters  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  those  of  his  own  mythology,  just  as  Milton  does.  But  there  is  no  Christ 
or  any  special  Christian  thought  in  the  book.  Several  passages  suggest  an 
acquaintance  with  Homer  or  Virgil.  But  if  the  author  had  taste  to  decorate 
parts  of  his  poem,  he  had  not  sustaind  vigor  of  imagination  to  bring  the  whole 
of  his  materia]  into  an  epic  unity. 

6.  A  Bibliographico-critical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  New  Testaments 
published  in  America ;  by  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reasons  exist,  aside  from  mere  curiosity,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America.  These  reasons 
mainly  centre  themselves  in  the  varieties  thus  disclosed  of  the  various  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  textus  receptus ,  so  called,  and  the  habits  of  editors  who  have  pro¬ 
fessed  to  issue  it.  The  inquiry  also  discloses  a  generally  unsuspected  industry 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  early  American  editors.  The  whole  ground,  moreover, 
is  new ;  O’Callaghan’s  American  Bibles  enumerates  only  sixteen  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  a  mere  fraction  of  those  issued  previous  to  i860. 

After  a  short  sketch  of  the  early  supply,  accessible  before  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  America,  the  author  discussed  the  American  editions 
in  families,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  first  representative  of 
each  respectively,  and  noting  the  character  of  the  text  as  compared  with  its  ar¬ 
chetype. 

The  first  Greek  book  printed  in  America  was  (probably)  the  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus,  with  a  Latin  translation,  published  at  Philadelphia  by  Mathew  Carey 
in  1792. 

The  first  Greek  Testament  issued  in  America  belonged  to  the  Mill  family,  and 
was  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  The 
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differences  of  text  from  those  of  Mill  were  such  as  to  disclose  an  independent 
editorship,  with  Beza  or  a  late  Elzevir  as  the  source  of  the  variations,  though  the 
title  states  that  the  book  is  an  accurate  reprint  of  Mill.  Its  immediate  pattern,  as 
to  form  and  sundry  minor  details,  was  probably  a  Bowyer  edition  (1794)  that  has 
escaped  the  bibliographers.  Other  editions  of  the  Mill  family  are :  one  by  Thomas, 
Boston,  1814;  the  American  Polymicrian  (edited  by  Joseph  P.  Engles),  a  reprint 
of  Bagster’s  Greenfield’s  Polymicrian,  with  sundry  corrections ;  Spencer’s,  New 
York,  Harpers,  1847,  etc.;  and  the  American  Bible  Union’s  first  series,  1854,  etc. 

The  next  family  were  the  Leusdens,  a  branch  of  the  Elzevir  family.  These 
included  the  two  printed  by  Bradford,  Philadelphia,  1806,  and  one  by  George 
Long,  New  York,  1821.  Strong’s  Harmony ,  New  York,  1854,  etc.,  also  presents 
an  Elzevir  text.  These  four  books  are  the  only  American  representatives  of  the 
textus  receptus ,  and  not  perfect  at  that. 

Next  followed  the  Griesbach  editions.  First  of  these  was  the  reprint  of  Gries- 
bach’s  Manual ,  and  most  elaborate  text,  issued  at  Cambridge  by  the  University 
Press  (Wells  and  Hilliard),  in  1809.  Other  editions  are  the  Gospels  of  the  same, 
Boston,  1825;  Moses  Stuart’s  edition  of  Newcome’s  Harmony ,  Andover,  1814; 
Kneeland’s  Greek  and  Greek-English,  Philadelphia,  1822, 1823 ;  and  the  notorious 
Emphatic  Diaglott ,  edited  by  Benjamin  Wilson,  1863-1864,  etc. 

Next  to  appear  were  the  Stephanie  editions.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of 
Peter  Wilson,  Hartford,  Cooke,  1822  (not  1808,  as  stated  in  Reuss’s  Bibliotheca ), 
and  often  since  by  various  publishers.  This  is  professedly  a  reprint  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Robert  Stephanus ;  but  an  examination  shows  abundant  marks  of  inde¬ 
pendent  editorship.  This  was  followed  by  a  Greek- Latin  edition,  the  Greek  from 
the  same  stereotype  plates,  patched  here  and  there  to  accommodate  the  Latin, 
and  the  whole  furnished  with  Leusden’s  title-page ;  published  by  Collins  and 
Hannay,  New  York,  1824.  Though  a  stupendous  sham,  and  not  Leusden’s  at 
all,  but  belonging  to  an  altogether  different  family,  this  edition  has  had  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  Greek  Testament  ever  published  in  America,  and  is  still  in 
print  from  the  same  plates,  being  now  issued  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia.  Another 
—  and  the  best  —  representative  of  the  Stephanie  family  is  the  reprint  of  Scrive¬ 
ner’s  Manual,  by  Holt,  New  York,  1879. 

Next  follow  the  Knapp  editions,  first  represented  by  Robinson’s  edition  of 
Newcome’s  Harmony,  Andover,  1834,  and  then  by  Patton’s  The  Student's  New 
Testament,  New  York,  1835,  etc* 

Of  other  families  are  the  Bloomfields,  starting  in  Boston  in  1837,  and  running 
through  at  least  fourteen  editions ;  the  Hahns,  beginning  with  Robinson’s,  1842, 
etc.;  Tischendorf,  in  Gardiner’s  Harmony,  1871,  etc.;  Scholz,  in  reprints  or  in 
imported  sheets  of  Bagster’s  publications ;  and  the  various  reprints  of  Ellicott’s 
Epistles. 

In  treating  of  the  several  families  an  account  was  given,  as  far  as  necessary, 
of  the  foreign  sources  of  each,  in  addition  to  the  descriptive  and  critical  infor¬ 
mation  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  paper. 

After  a  few  comments  on  the  foreign  supply,  the  paper  closed  with  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  the  Greek  Testaments  published  in  America,  including  Harmonies 
of  the  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  the  text.  The  number  was  about  eighty 
editions  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  about  fifty  which  contained  only  a 
part  thereof. 
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7.  Alien  Intrusion  between  Article  and  Noun  in  Greek,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  C.  Merriam  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

In  most  languages  only  attributive  words  or  phrases  are  admitted  between  the 
article  and  its  noun,  and  so  strictly  does  this  obtain  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
law  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  simple  and  unaffected  language,  while  any  vio¬ 
lation  is  either  poetic  or  due  to  poetic  influence  in  a  highly  rhetorical  and  elevated 
style.  It  appears  to  be  in  obedience  to  its  early  moulding  under  poetic  influence 
that  ancient  Greek  admits  alien  words  and  clauses  of  all  kinds,  especially  the 
verb,  between  article  and  noun,  but  under  the  strict  application  of  a  law  which 
had  not  been  heretofore  formulated,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  except  for  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  demonstratives,  and  t is. 

The  Law :  The  alien  element  is  admitted  only  when  an  attributive  also  stands 
after  the  article,  and  this  must  normally  precede  the  alien  element ;  as,  8J  o'0’ 

6  KAvrbs  ftzv’ A%tAAeus,  T  320. 

Rare,  outside  of  the  Epos,  and  poetic  is  the  order  of  M  462,  cited  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  rhetorician  (Spengel,  iii.  p.  136),  under  virep^aTbv  nad'  virepdeaii/ : 

o  8’  &p ’  endope  (paidtjuose,EKTup. 

Prevalence  :  Homer ;  idiom  in  various  stages  of  advancement ;  cf.  $  518,  A  75, 

7  363>  C  176,  ir  133,  H  403,  /i  1 13,  428,  k  436,  0  4°3>  E  32I>  ^  585>  T  483>  v  33 4, 
\  452,  A  608,  8  71.  —  Hesiod,  Theog.  872  (?). 

Gnomic  and  Lyric  fragments  (Anthologia  Lyrica,  Bergk,  Teubner  text) :  Tyr- 
taeus,  one  instance  ;  Archil.,  3 ;  Simon.  Am.,  1  ;  Solon,  2  ;  Sappho,  2  ;  Erinna,  2 ; 
Anacr.,  4;  Simon.  Ceos,  8;  Theognis,  n. 

Pindar:  182  pp.  (the  page  of  the  Teubner  texts  is  the  standard  throughout), 
52  cases,  or  1  in  3^  pp.  The  adjunct  regularly  adheres  to  the  article,  but  the 
inserted  phrase  may  amount  even  to  ten  words,  a  characteristic  feature. 

Aeschylus  :  257  pp.,  84  cases,  or  1  to  3  pp.  The  Prom,  alone  has  37  to  34  pp. 
Noticed  and  explained,  Sept.  632,  Prom.  289. 

Sophocles :  347  pp.,  237  cases,  or  1  to  i|  pp.  Noticeable  is  the  prominence 
of  the  possessive  as  adjunct ;  97  times,  adj.  90. 

Euripides:  763  pp.,  436  cases,  or  1  to  if  pp.  Possessive,  as  in  Soph.  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  noun  from  adjunct  generally  limited  to  four  or  five  words,  as  in  Aesch. 
and  Soph. 

Aristophanes:  Clouds  and  Frogs,  115  pp.,  23  cases,  or  1  to  5  pp.  In  many 
particulars  nearer  the  prose  of  this  period. 

Herodotus  :  720  pp.,  109  cases,  or  1  in  65  pp. 

Hippocrates  :  De  Aere,  one  case. 

Thucydides:  First  Bk.,  97  pp.,  11  cases,  or  1  in  9  pp. ;  verb  only  4  times. 

Xenophon:  Anab.  first  4  Bks.,  138  pp.,  9  cases,  or  1  in  15  pp. ;  verb  thrice. 
Mem.  141  pp.,  7  cases,  or  1  in  20;  verb  4  times. 

Plato :  Apol.,  Crito,  Prot.,  Phaedr.,  Rep.  first  3  Bks.,  281  pp.,  50  cases,  1  in  5! 
pp. ;  verb  31  times. 

Gorgias :  Plelen,  none;  Palamedes,  17  pp.,  2  cases. 

Alcidamas :  Sophistes,  n  pp.,  4  cases;  all  verbs. 

Antiphon:  87  pp.,  8  cases,  1  in  11  pp. ;  verb  5  times. 

Andocides  :  63  pp.,  4  cases,  1  in  16  pp. ;  verb  thrice. 

Lysias:  the  first  n  genuine  orations,  89  pp.,  5  cases,  1  in  18  pp. ;  3  verbs. 
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Isocrates:  Paneg.,  Dem,,  Euag.,  76  pp.,  6  cases,  1  in  I2|  pp. ;  all  verbs. 

Isaeus:  first  3  orations,  48  pp.,  4  cases,  1  in  12  pp.;  verb  once. 

Demosthenes  :  Three  Olynth.,  First  Phil.,  De  Cor.,  117  pp.,  49  cases,  1  in  2\  pp.; 
verb  32  times. 

.  Aeschines :  Adv.  Ctes.,  78  pp.,  30  cases,  or  1  in  2 f  pp. ;  verb  20  times. 

Lycurgus :  Leocrates,  41  pp.,  6  cases,  1  in  7  pp. ;  verb  5  times. 

Aristotle :  Rhet.,  first  20  pp.,  5  cases,  1  in  4  pp. ;  4  verbs. 

Polybius  :  first  30  pp.,  1 5  cases,  1  in  2  pp. ;  all  verbs. 

Apollodorus :  30  pp.,  9  cases,  1  in  31  pp. ;  all  verbs. 

Dion.  Hal. :  De  Comp.,  20  pp.,  14  cases,  1  in  if  pp. ;  13  verbs. 

Longinus:  46  pp.,  39  cases,  1  in  i^-  pp. ;  31  verbs. 

Plutarch :  Lycurg.,  39  pp.,  19  cases,  1  in  2  pp. ;  16  verbs. 

Lucian  :  first  190  pp.,  45  cases,  1  in  4^  pp. ;  verbs  8,  ovros  19,  iice?vos  10  times  ; 
verb  but  once  in  the  five  best  pieces,  a  return  to  early  Attic  simplicity. 

Arrian :  Anab.,  first  Bk.,  2  cases ;  neither  a  verb. 

New  Testament:  Epist.  to  Ileb.,  rls  once,  verb  twice;  1  Cor.,  none;  Matth., 
< tov  twice;  John,  none. 

Exceptions  to  the  Law:  (1)  the  well  known  particles  jueV,  etc.;  to  the  most  of 
these  this  position  belonged  by  right  of  immemorial  occupation ;  the  rest  have 
gained  it  by  enlisting  under  the  same  standard;  even  &v,  Eur.  Phoen.  (Paley)  51 1, 
Hdt.  iv.  130.  (2)  in  Ionic  Greek,  the  enclitic  pronouns  inserted  without  attribu¬ 

tive ;  as,  B  217,  Archil.  29,  97,  Sappho  2,  Erinna  6,  Hippon.  62,  Anacr.  81,  The- 
ognis  575,  813,  861,  Hdt.  oT  7  times,  /xoi  twice,  <r(pi  thrice;  cf.  iii.  153,  74,  i.  159, 
166,  vii.  160,  i.  115,  v.  46,  Aesch.  Prom.  289,  Eur.  Hip.  10;  imitated  sporadi¬ 
cally  in  Attic;  Plat.  Phaedr.  236  D,  Sympos.  177  A,  Luc.  Nigr.  2.  With  Hdt. 
iii.  65  ( v[uv ),  cf.  Plat.  Apol.  39  C.  Similarly,  the  enclitic  rls,  23  times  in  Hdt. ; 
or  if  adjunct  occurs,  rls  adheres  to  the  article;  as,  i.  124,  187,  189,  iii.  63.  These 
Ionicisms  are  due  to  the  strong  gravitation  of  these  pronouns  towards  the  head 
of  the  clause  in  Hm.  and  Hdt.,  so  as  usually  to  assume  the  second  or  third  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  after  a  conjunction. 

The  intrusion  of  the  partitive  genitive  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  cases  where 
the  participle  or  adjective  is  used  without  expressed  subject,  or  the  genitive 
forms  a  complex  with  an  attributive  word.  In  Hdt.  i.  143,  au ruu  is  probably 
semi-reflexive. 

Only  apparent  exceptions  are  the  instances  where  an  alien  word  or  phrase 
appears  within,  but  actually  belonging  to  an  extruded  participle,  adjective,  or 
noun  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  attributive ;  as,  Thuc.  iii.  56,  Soph.  O.  G*. 
1514,  Hdt.  vii.  124. 

If  the  verb  is  interposed  between  article  and  participle  used  without  its  noun, 
it  must  stand  after  one  or  more  adjuncts  of  the  participle;  as,  Hdt.  i.  18,  103, 
vi.  75,  vii.  iii,  1 1 5,  Aeschines  iii.  31,  77.  Similarly,  if  intruded  between  article 
and  infinitive,  it  follows  some  adjunct  of  the  latter;  as,  Soph.  O.  C.  769,  Plato, 
Rep.  332  A,  339  C,  405  C ;  exception,  Dem.  Ol.  ii.  3. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  the  idiom  is  seen  to  originate  in  poetry  and  re¬ 
ceive  there  its  highest  development,  especially  in  the  tragedians ;  Aristophanes, 
as  in  so  much  else,  tends  towards  prose.  Herodotus,  dominated  by  the  poets, 
almost  meets  Aristophanes ;  but  the  other  early  prose  writers,  both  historians 
and  orators,  employ  this  hyperbaton  charily,  as  becomes  their  simpler  style. 
Demosthenes,  in  his  earlier  speeches,  while  still  under  the  influence  of  the  frugal 
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Isaeus,  imitates  his  master’s  frugality ;  but  in  the  full  flow  of  his  perfected  rhetoric, 
in  the  Olynthiacs,  Philippics,  and  De  Corona,  he  surpasses  even  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus  in  the  richness  of  his  usage,  and  in  this  he  is  rivaled  by  his  opponent 
Aeschines,  and  even  exceeded  by  Dionysius,  by  Longinus,  by  Plutarch,  nay,  by 
Polybius  himself.  In  fact,  for  this  later  period,  it  had  become  a  favorite  artifice 
of  language  for  all  who  made  any  pretence  to  rhetorical  diction ;  when,  however, 
we  come  close  to  the  plain  and  natural  language  of  the  people,  as  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Septuagint,  we  find  the  idiom  has  scarcely  an  existence,  and  the  case 
is  nearly  the  same  in  modern  Greek. 

8.  The  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Thucydides,  by 
Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

In  this  paper1  were  discussed,  first,  the  expression  fidxV  ^pdryjaai/  in  §  1,  and, 
secondly,  the  repetition  of  elX ov  in  §§  2-3. 

I.  It  was  proposed  to  read  iKpar^Orja-av  for  inpaT^ffav. 

(a.)  If  we  retain  iKpar^o-av ,  the  following  difficulties  present  themselves: 

1.  Unless  a  reason  for  an  event  is  cogent,  a  mere  intimation  of  the  reason  is 
not  allowable;  whereas,  in  the  present  instance,  the  reason  is  not  only  not  cogent, 
but  is  absolutely  paradoxical. 

2.  As  a  fortification  is  needed  more  by  a  defeated  army  than  a  victorious  one, 
the  Greeks  would  have  fortified  before  fighting,  if  they  were  going  to  fortify  in 
case  of  victory.  In  this  connection  was  discussed  B  701-2. 

3.  The  construction  of  entrenchments  was  merely  incidental  to  their  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country :  if  they  could  remain  a  single  night,  they  could  for¬ 
tify.  Why  then  should  Thucydides  single  out  this  one  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  —  remained? 

4.  The  statement  implies  that  a  defeated  army  could  not  halt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  battle-field  long  enough  to  entrench  itself ;  whereas  Thucydides  himself 
records  instances  of  the  contrary.  Cf.  v.  73,  etc. 

5.  The  emphatic  ov 5’  ivravda,  ‘not  even  under  these  circumstances,’  just 
after  mention  of  the  supposed  victory,  implies  that  a  victory  would  naturally 
have  induced  them  to  concentrate  their  forces,  which  is  ridiculous. 

6.  As  it  was  a  war  against  a  small  city  (B  122  ff.)  and  the  object  and  con¬ 
fident  expectation  was  the  immediate  conquest  or  destruction  of  Troy,  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  after  a  victory,  would  halt  to  construct  fortifi¬ 
cations  rather  than  press  on  to  the  city. 

(1 b .)  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  inpaT^Orio-av,  all  difficulties  vanish. 

1.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  were  defeated  is 
natural  and  satisfactory  just  as  it  stands,  and  is  supported  by  H  337  ff.,  436  ff. 

2.  The  emphasis  of  ouS’  iuravda  becomes  quite  appropriate. 

3.  The  expression  (/xdxji)  KparrjOrjvaL  is  often  used  by  Thucydides  of  a  mere 
temporary  defeat.  Cf.  vii.  49,  1 ;  vii.  55,  2 ;  vii.  60,  4,  etc. 

4.  Kruger’s  objection  that  fidxy  Kparovvres  in  §  2  refers  to  ixdxv  ^pdr-rjcav 
in  §  1  is  strangely  erroneous,  as  is  shown  below. 

II.  (a.)  The  difficulty  which  some  commentators  find  with  the  repetition  of 
dXov  in  §§  1-2  is  due  to  their  overlooking  the  fact  that  two  distinct  modes  of 
1  Published  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  hi.,  no.  12. 
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capture  are  meant :  first,  by  storm  after  a  victory ;  secondly,  by  a  siege,  in  case 
the  Trojans  declined  a  battle  with  the  entire  Greek  army.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  omit  etXoi/  in  either  place,  without  rendering  the  passage  hopelessly  obscure. 
Here  Classen’s  explanation  was  criticised. 

(b.)  That  fiaxy  KparovvTes  does  not  refer  to  fiaxv  iKpdrTfcrav  in  §  i,  is  shown 
by  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  The  clause  ot  ye  Kal  oi>x  aQpooi  aWa  fxepei  del  TvapaTvxdvTi  avre^xov  would 
be  wholly  superfluous. 

2.  The  aor.  part.  KpaT-fjo-avres  would  have  been  used  (as  in  viii.  I,  3;  vii.  11, 
1)  of  so  remote  an  event. 

3.  If  we  take  fiaxv  uparovvres  in  close  connection  with  elXov,  all  is  in  order. 
The  pres.  part,  is  often  employed  to  describe  means,  manner,  or  immediate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  of  a  specific  occurrence ;  and  especially  common  is  this  use  of 
Kparwv.  Cf.  i.  116,  2;  ii.  91,  I  (impf.  =  aor.),  etc.  For  a  striking  illustration, 
compare  §  6  with  §  7  of  Paus.  i.  13. 

III.  The  paper  closed  with  a  paraphrase  of  the  chapter,  incorporating  these 
views. 

9.  The  Form  and  Force  of  the  Aorist  Tense  in  Greek,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Colver  Wightman  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  ascertain  the  original  significance  of  the  first 
aorist  tense  by  a  study  of  its  genesis  and  by  a  comparison  of  its  formal  charac¬ 
teristics —  its  sibilant  tense-sign  and  the  augment  in  its  indicative  —  with  similar 
elements  in  Ancient  Egyptian. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  12.30  p.  m. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1882. 

Afternoon  Session.' 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Allen,  at  2.20  p.  m. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  C.  H.  Toy,  B.  Perrin,  and  M.  Warren,  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  Professors  Van  Benschoten,  Tracy  Peck,  and  Merriam 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  recommend  a  suitable  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  papers  was  then 
resumed. 

10.  Notes  on  Latin  Quantity,  by  Professor  Tracy  Peck  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  consider  the  frequent  assertion  that  in  the 
time  of  utterance  of  long  and  short  vowels  in  Latin  a  strict  ratio  of  two  to  one 
was  observed.  While  it  was  admitted  that  this  exact  system  is  at  the  basis  of 
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the  poetry  of  the  classical  period,  and  that  as  an  ideal  it  was  sometimes  striven 
for  in  rhythmical  prose,  it  was  maintained  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
a  system  was  practically  realized  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  language. 

An  examination  of  the  best  verse  showed  that,  at  the  end  and  in  the  body  of  all 
kinds  of  words,  long  vowels  were  often  treated  as  short,  and  short  vowels  as  long, 
and  that  by  apocope  or  syncope  such  vowels  frequently  disappeared  altogether. 
The  habit  of  ascribing  this  free  treatment  to  the  effect  of  the  metrical  ictus  or  to 
poetic  license  was  characterized  as  indolent  and  unsatisfactory.  Statements  in 
the  best  authorities  show  that  hiatus  was  avoided  in  conversation  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  Cases  of  synizesis,  of  the  resolution  of  a  diphthong  into  its  elements,  of 
the  vocalization  of  consonants  and  the  consonantization  of  vowels,  were  adduced 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  paper.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  quantities  were  not  always  preserved 
in  Latin.  The  fact  that  the  Romans  regarded  short  vowels  in  certain  positions 
as  either  long  or  short,  and  the  absence  of  separate  characters  for  long  and  short 
vowels,  must  have  affected  the  utterance  of  vowels  not  standing  before  a  mute 
and  a  liquid.  It  was  suggested  that  the  music  of  much  Latin  verse  must  have 
been  impaired  if  vowels  naturally  long,  but  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant, 
were  uttered  differently  from  short  vowels.  Passages  in  the  best  ancient  author¬ 
ities  on  Latin  usage  caution  against  an  over-fastidious  counting  off  of  syllables  in 
pronunciation ;  and  other  passages,  which  allude  to  discussions  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  Romans  as  to  the  proper  length  of  many  vowels,  show  that  great  latitude 
and  inconsistency  must  have  prevailed  among  the  people  themselves. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Humphreys. 

11.  The  Influence  of  the  Latin  Syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gos¬ 
pels,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Owen  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  wer  translated  from  the  old  Vulgate.  The  version 
is  notable  for  its  fidelity  and  care,  and  illustrates,  even  more  than  other  transla¬ 
tions  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  idiom  upon  the  syntax 
of  that  language.  The  paper  discust  and  illustrated  several  points  in  which  the 
conformity  to  the  Latin  is  most  plainly  seen. 

First,  in  the  use  of  participles :  noting  these  under  heds  suggested  by  the 
forms  in  the  Authorized  Version,  we  find  participle  used  for  co-ordinate  clause, 
relativ,  temporal,  conditional  clauses,  for  relativ  clause  plus  its  antecedent,  for 
the  infinitiv,  as  a  noun,  as  an  adjectiv,  used  objectively,  used  to  make  the  pro- 
gressiv  form.  Nearly  half  the  instances  of  the  absolute  construction  found  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  ar  copied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  There  is  a  considerable 
interval  in  these  respects  between  the  Gospels  and  contemporary  prose  not 
imitativ. 

The  same  interval  may  be  seen  too  in  the  frequent  use  of  synthetic  forms. 
The  dativ  object,  the  dativ  instrumental,  the  dativ  of  manner,  of  time,  of  the 
possessor,  of  likenes,  after  comparativs,  after  verbs  meaning  please ,  serve ,  com¬ 
mand ’,  believe ,  etc.,  ar  a  few  of  the  constructions  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  may  be  seen. 

Prohibitions  ar  exprest  by  a  perifrastic  imperativ — ‘nillan’  with  the  infin¬ 
itiv,  in  imitation  of  Latin  noli ,  nolite.  Conformity  was  also  traced  in  the  use  of 
the  infinitiv  with  subject  accusativ,  the  use  of  the  infinitiv  to  expres  the  purpos 
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of  motion,  —  the  usual  form  being  the  gerund, — in  making  intransitiv  verbs  tran- 
sitiv,  and  in  various  omissions  and  repetitions. 

Several  verbal  turns  wer  also  referd  to,  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  giv  an 
exact  translation,  such  as  ‘and’  translating  et  in  its  stronger  meanings — ‘also, 
even ;  ’  ‘  wurpon  ’  for  injecerunt  in  the  passage,  illi  manus  injecerunt  in  eum ,  where 
we  might  hav  expected  ‘  legdon  ’ ;  ‘  onwurpadh  ’  for  objiciuntur ,  a  literal  turn  of 
the  word  but  not  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  idea.  So  often  with  mittere , 
a  word  of  wider  ranges  of  meaning  than  ‘sendan,’  its  literal  equivalent,  etc.,  etc. 

With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Latin  words,  it  has  often  been  noted 
that  whereas  other  versions  adopt  terms  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  it 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  use  nativ  words,  and,  where  words  ar 
wanting,  to  form  home-made  compounds.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  the 
syntactical  forms,  and  idiomatic  frases,  that  the  influence  of  the  Latin  is  mainly 
seen. 

12.  The  Locutions  “Two  first”  and  “First  two,”  by  Professor 
F.  A.  March  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

When  several  attributiv  adjectivs  precede  a  substantiv,  each  prior  adjectiv 
commonly  describes  or  defines  the  complex  notion  exprest  by  the  substantiv  and 
intervening  adjectivs.  Descriptiv  adjectivs  denoting  qualities  residing  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  ar  more  closely  related  to  it  than  definitivs,  which  giv  the  number,  quantity, 
position,  or  other  relations  of  the  object.  Descriptivs  ar  placed  nearer  the  sub¬ 
stantiv  than  definitivs.  We  say  “two  yellow  flowers,”  not  “yellow  two  flowers.” 
The  common  order  of  thought  is  to  combine  the  quality  yellow  with  the  flowers, 
then  two  enumerates  the  complex  objects,  yellow  flowers.  When  two  descriptivs 
or  two  definitivs  ar  used,  the  same  principl  generally  determins  their  order.  A 
class  is  made  by  combining  one  of  the  attributivs  with  the  substantiv,  and  this 
class  is  further  distinguisht  or  defined  by  prefixing  the  other  attributiv. 

We  often  make  classes  upon  a  cardinal  number.  We  divide  objects  into  twos 
or  threes.  If  we  enumerate  these  pairs  or  triplets,  the  ordinal  is  put  first.  We 
say  “the  first  two,  the  second  two,  etc.,”  f>a  forman  twa  monna  cynnes,  the  first  pair 
of  mankind,  Caed.  12,  31 ;  on  haem  odrum  hrim  dagum,  in  the  second  three  days, 
Orosius,  1,  1,  13 ;  first  six,  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.  August,  first  of  a  succession  of 
sixes  ;  the  last  hundred  years,  Trench,  Eng.  P.  and  P.,  55.  So  we  say  “  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,”  i.  e.  the  first  day. .  We  speak  of  “the  first  ones,”  “the  three 
first  ones,”  but  not  the  “  first  three  ones.” 

We  sometimes  make  classes  characterized  by  an  ordinal  number.  Books  may 
be  classified  as  first  volumes,  second  volumes,  and  the  like.  Each  college  class 
has  its  first  man.  In  parliament  a  class  of  speeches  ar  calld  first  speeches.  “The 
best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made,”  Byron,  D.  Juan,  13,  90.  In  enumer¬ 
ating  objects  so  classified  the  cardinal  must  precede  the  ordinal.  “  Send  me  two 
first  volumes  of  Maetzner  ”  must  be  writn,  if  one  wants  two  copies  of  that 
volume. 

We  may  also  make  a  class  of  first  objects  from  a  single  series  ;  first ,  besides 
its  definit  denotation  in  counting,  also  has  an  indefinit  denotation  like  other  super- 
lativs.  We  call  a  number  of  objects  first ,  which  ar  at  and  near  the  beginning  of 
a  series.  We  say  “four  of  the  first  years  of  a  man’s  life”  as  we  do  “four  of  the 
ablest  men.”  And  so,  including  the  whole  of  such  a  class,  we  say  “  the  four  first 
years,”  “  the  four  ablest  men,”  not  “  the  ablest  four  men.” 
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But  often  classes  may  be  made  either  way.  A  preacher  may  divide  his  hymn 
into  first  verses  and  last  verses,  and  say  “  sing  two  of  the  first  verses,”  or  “  the 
two  first  verses  ;  ”  or  he  may  classify  them  by  twos,  and  say  “  sing  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  verses.”  Nothing  calls  for  one  classification  more  than  the  other. 
In  such  cases  is  there  any  idiomatic  habit  which,  in  the  absence  of  preference 
and  reflection,  leads  to  the  use  of  one  order  rather  than  another  ? 

I.  The  most  far-reaching  influence  of  this  kind  is  the  grammatical  form  of 
first  and  last.  They  ar  superlativs,  and  superlativs  ar  prevailingly  descriptivs 
and  attach  themselves  closely  to  their  nouns.  This  leads  to  a  prevailing  use  of 
two  first ,  two  last ,  and  the  like.  Thus  in  our  lighter  literature  may  be  found :  forty 
last  years  of  his  life,  Addison,  Works,  2,  283;  two  first,  two  last,  same  on  Mil- 
ton,  13,  14;  the  three  first  Dutch  governors,  Irving,  Knick.  N.  York,  36,  and  Life, 
1,  204,  138  ;  two  last  nights,  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  277  ;  two  last  speeches,  Gold¬ 
smith,.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  14,  ch.  v. ;  two  first,  Thackeray,  Lect.  313;  five 
last,  same,  281 ;  two  last  centuries,  A.  Trollope,  B.  Towers,  ch.  22 ;  two  first, 
Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  1,  139;  two  first  cantos,  H.  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Life  of  Byron,  xix;  three  first,  Clelia,  2,  59;  two  first,  Sterne,  Sent.  Journ.,  9; 
two  last  hours,  Richardson,  Clarissa,  1250;  two  first  dances,  Miss  Austen,  Pride 
and  Prej.,  i,  96;  two  first  volumes-,  Gil  Bias,  Trans.,  320;  two  eldest,  Miss  Evans, 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  53;  Don  Quixote,  Trans.,  210. 

From  poets  also,  Thomas  Phaer  in  1558  publisht  a  book  entitled  The  Seven 
First  Bookes  of  the  Eneidos  of  Virgill,  and  in  1562,  The  Nyne  First  Bookes. 
Shakespeare  has  two  latter,  Pericles,  5,  3 ;  Milton,  the  two  last  years  of  Hono- 
rius,  Prose  Works,  2,  247  ;  Cowper,  the  three  or  four  first  years,  Southey’s  Life, 

1,  1 7  ;  Byron,  the  four  first  rhymes,  D.  Juan,  1,  222;  the  two  last,  Life,  xv ;  D. 
Juan,  1,  217,  and  to  Murray  on  D.  Juan,  Cant.  II. ;  so  J.  G.  Percival,  Life,  487  ; 
Warton  on  Pope,  1,  132,  272,  359,  414.  And  from  historians,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  if  he  may  pass  for  a  historian,  has  “the  two  best  cities,”  258;  Hume,  the 
two  last  books,  Hist.  Eng.,  3,  348;  Lingard,  the  six  first  centuries,  Ang.  Sax. 
Church,  1,  379;  Macaulay,  six  first  kings,  Hist.  Eng.  1,  14;  5,  107;  Prescott,  two 
last,  Phil.  II.,  2,  352;  Motley,  two  first,  D.  R.  1,  240;  Tacitus,  two  former,  Trans. 
Hist.,  5,  12;  Froude,  two  first,  Hist.  Eng.,  7,  43;  3,  193;  few  last  years,  1,  193; 
two  last,  2,  97;  three  last,  4,  no;  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  6,  preface;  Carlyle,  T., 
Fred.  II.,  2,  382. 

The  following  ar  references  to  essayists :  Cotton,  Translation  of  Montaigne, 
57;  Todd’s  Life  of  Milton;  Burke,  Works,  2,  2 ;  4,  56;  2,  58;  3,  210;  Teign- 
mouth,  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  2,  189;  Halliwell,  Fairy  Myth,  229;  Nursery  R. 
181 ;  Wright,  Thos.,  Lyrics  Temp.  Ed.  I.,  V.;  Masson,  Milton,  2,  539;  Craik, 
three  last  great  sunbursts,  Eng.  Lit.,  2,  453  ;  Blair’s  Rhet.,  38  ;  Spedding’s  Bacon, 
eight  last  books,  2,  555,  and  often  ;  Collins,  Aristophanes  ;  Morley,  English  writ¬ 
ers,  1,  173;  Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.,  Trans.,  82;  Mandeville,  Fable  of  Bees,  Craik, 

2,  25b;  E.  Everett,  on  Byron,  in  Allibone ;  Carlyle,  J.  A.,  Dante,  15;  J.  Warton, 
in  Todd’s  Milton,  3,  370;  Warton’s  Pope,  2,  289;  Walton’s  Lives,  157. 

Here  ar  some  references  to  filosofers  :  D.  Stewart,  works,  2,  269 ;  2,  286 ;  3, 
360,  and  often;  Wm.  Hamilton,  Lect.,  450;  Bacon,  1,  77  ;  Berkeley,  Principles 
of  H.  K.,  Introduction;  three  last,  Hartley,  on  Man,  18;  Tucker,  Light  of  N.,  i, 
136;  Morell,  447;  Chalybaus,  Trans.,  334 ;  Butler’s  Analogy,  1,  5;  Whately 
Rhet.,  270 ;  Herbert  Spencer,  Psy.,  261 ;  Whewell,  Phil.  Ind.  Sc.,  2,  73 ;  Aris¬ 
totle,  Organon,  Trans.,  1,  191. 
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II.  This  general  analogy  is  often  overcome  by  a  large  cardinal.  Thus  Burke, 
who  has  “two  first,”  has  “last  forty,”  3,  112;  and  Dugald  Stewart  changes  to 
“  first  nine,”  “  first  seven,”  2,  27  ;  358. 

III.  It  is  also  overweighd  by  the  habit  of  making  frequent  groups  on  par¬ 
ticular  cardinals.  Our  system  of  numbers  makes  frequent  groups  of  tens,  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  the  like.  So  sevens  hav  always  bin  frequent  groups.  “  The  first  ten,” 
“the  first  seven,”  ar  therefore  prevailing  expressions. 

IV.  In  extemporaneous  speech  the  order  of  words  is  often  determind  by  the 
order  of  thought.  A  preacher,  giving  out  a  hymn,  may  hav  determind  to  giv  out 
some  first  verses,  but  not  determind  how  many.  He  wil  then  say:  “sing  the 
first  [after  making  up  his  mind]  two  verses.” 

V.  Personal  habits  as  to  precision  and  other  matters  easily  overweigh  the 
grammatical  analogy.  Mathematicians  and  logicians  and  other  very  precise  men 
prefer  idioms  in  which  the  most  precise  meanings  arused;  they  do  not  like  to 
speak  of  more  than  one  first  or  last  object.  Some  of  them  do,  however.  Day’s 
Algebra,  183,  and  often,  speaks  of  the  two  first  couplets ;  so  Davies’s  Analyt. 
Geom.,  322 ;  341 ;  and  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton’s  Quaternions,  75  and  elsewhere. 
Wedgewood,  also  known  as  a  filologist,  entitles  one  of  his  books  “  The  Geom¬ 
etry  of  the  Three  First  Books  of  Euclid.”  So  in  Mansell,  Prol.  Logica,  95 ;  and 
old  Pecock  (Marsh,  E.  L.,  476),  “  of  the  whiche  thre  proposiciouns  the  two  first 
ben  clepid  premissis.” 

The  scientists  ar  next  in  this  kind  of  precision,  but  “two  first,”  “  two  last,”  ar 
frequent  in  Darwin,  Species,  222;  Domest.,  1,  327,  328,  329;  on  Man,  1,  170;  so 
Agassiz,  Classification,  107;  127;  two  first  fingers,  Wallace,  Malay  Archipel. 
144. 

The  lawyers  :  the  order  “two  first”  is  found  in  Bacon,  1,  77  ;  4,  15,  v. ;  Black- 
stone,  1,  240;  Wheaton,  Laws  of  N.,  496;  Elliott’s  Debates,  Va.,  6;  Th.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Elliott’s  Deb.,  Va.,  3,  4. 

The  filologists  might  be  expected  to  be  very  precise,  but  their  familiarity  with 
grammatical  analogies  inclines  them  strongly  to  “two  first,”  “  two  last.”  We  find 
these  in  Bopp,  Comp.  Gram.,  Trans.,  1,  202  ;  two  last  vulgarisms,  Bartlett,  Amer¬ 
icanisms,  under  ought;  Bullions,  Eng.  Gram.,  59 ;  Crosby,  Gk.  Gram.,  429 ;  Ellis, 
Early  Eng.  Pronunciation,  often  ;  Evans,  on  Versification,  135  and  often;  Gibbs, 
Teutonic  Etym.,  3;  79;  80;  Guest,  Eng.  Rhythms,  1,  14,  15;  354;  Plead,  Shall 
and  Will,  14;  69;  Hodgson,  in  Bunsen,  1,  136;  Knapp,  Eng.  Roots,  109;  Mit- 
ford,  Harmony  of  Lang.,  10;  Max  Muller,  Sc.  of  Lang.,  179;  237  and  elsewhere; 
Pickbourne,  Eng.  Verb,  18  ;  Rask,  Thorpe’s  Trans.,  27  ;  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  under 
andiron  ;  Thorpe,  Caedm.,  iv. ;  Vernon,  Ang.  Sax.  Guide,  27  ;  two  latter,  Vers- 
tegan,  Restitution,  172;  Wilkins,  Nat.  Gram.,  308  and  often;  Wilson,  Mahabh. 
v  ;  Sansk.  Gram.,  388  ;  Hind.  Theater,  1,  lix;  Whitney,  Language  and  Study,  92  ; 
133;  191- 

Proof-readers  incline  to  the  definit  form.  They  easily  apprehend  that  there 
can  be  but  one  first. 

Preachers  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  this  idiom,  because  they  use  it  so 
often  before  imitativ  audiences  in  giving  out  hymns,  and  the  like.  As  this  is  a 
definit  numerical  announcement  it  naturally  inclines  them  to  the  definit  idiom. 
But  those  who  choose  to  say  “  two  first  verses  ”  may  support  themselvs  by  the 
authority  of  Isaac  Watts  and  many  other  good  men,  as  well  as  our  English 
Bible. 
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“  I  have  not  confined  myself  here  to  the  sense  of  the  Psalmist,  but  have  taken 
occasion,  from  the  three  first  verses,  to  write  a  short  hymn  on  the  Government  of 
the  Tongue.”  I.  Watts,  note  to  Psalm  39;  “One  thing  needful,  or  serious  med¬ 
itations  upon  the  four  last  things,”  Bunyan,  title  of  a  poem;  Alford’s  Testa¬ 
ment,  3  First  Gospels,  title;  Thornwell,  on  Truth,  199,  200;  Moses  Stuart,  on 
Romans,  347;  Bishop  Hall,  in  Warton’s  Spenser,  1,  187  ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  83;  ^Elfric’s  Homilies,  1,  270,  J?a  bred  f orman  gebedu,  the 
three  first  prayers;  seven  last  (plagues),  English  Bible,  Rev.  xx.  1,  xxi.  9. 

And  finally  there  is  one  great  authority  for  the  Queen’s  English,  the  Queen 
herself.  She  says,  in  her  Life  in  the  Highlands,  46,  “  I  read  to  Albert  the 
three  first  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 

13.  On  Surds  and  Sonants,  by  Professor  March. 

If  a  sonant  is  emfasized,  magnified  for  examination,  we  hear  a  voice  murmur 
with  it,  or  in  whispering,  a  whisper  rustl,  aba,  aba,  abuba. 

If  a  surd  is  treated  in  the  same  way  we  hear  an  h  with  it,  p-hcl. 

English-speaking  men  use  much  murmur  breth,  and  our  fonetists  incline  to 
emfasize  it  and  judge  all  consonants  by  its  presence  or  absence. 

Germans,  on  the  contrary,  use  littl  sonant  breth  and  much  aspirate.  This  is 
a  most  important  peculiarity,  the  race  trait  which  givs  rise  to  the  peculiar 
changes  in  Grimm’s  law.  (See  American  Philological  Association  Transactions , 
vol.  for  1873,  PP-  101  ff-)  The  aspirate  sounds  ar  with  them  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  and  they  study  their  positiv  qualities  and  incline  to  judge  all  consonants  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  aspiration. 

Aspiration  being  understood  to  mean  the  peculiar  sounds  of  breth  blown  thru 
open  vowel  cords,  the  German  and  English  judgments  amount  to  the  same  thing 
in  clear  and  distinct  articulations,  but  some  obscure  and  weak  sounds  the  Eng¬ 
lish  might  call  surds  because  no  murmur  can  be  herd  with  them,  and  the  Germans 
call  weak,  i.  e.  sonant,  because  no  aspiration  is  herd  with  them. 

It  is  to  be  wisht  that  we  coud  clearly  set  forth  the  vibrations  of  air  which  strike 
the  ear  and  produce  sounds,  that  we  had  some  fonograf  to  study  them  by. 

Take  p  and  b.  They  hav  different  vibrations  produced  at  the  vocal  cords. 
But  these  vibrations  in  the  breth  at  the  vocal  cords  ar  combined  at  the  ear  with 
new  vibrations  produced  in  its  passing  thru  the  mouth,  and  the  distinctiv  carac- 
ter  of  b  resides  in  vibrations  causd  at  the  lips.  It  may  be  givn  to  common  vowel 
sound  as  wel  as  to  murmur.  Ar  the  added  vibrations  from  mouth  and  lips  the 
same  for  b  and  p  ? 

The  closed  vocal  cords  for  b  make  a  different  sound  from  open  cords,  not 
only  by  vibrating,  but  also  by  changing  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  currents 
of  breth,  and  so  changing  the  rustls  made  in  the  mouth.  The  upper  organs  ad¬ 
just  themselvs  to  this  difference  of  currents  by  slight  changes  in  their  form  and 
tension,  which  sensibly  affect  their  vibrations.  Whether  these  differences  ar  of 
any  practical  importance  in  the  classification  and  description  of  consonants  is  a 
question.  They  ar  interesting  to  experimenters  in  fonology. 

In  making  experiments  it  is  desirabl  to  use  the  familiar  fact  that  the  sound 
made  in  closing  to  a  mute  is  different  from  that  made  in  opening  from  one,  e.  g. 
not  to  identify  the  sonancy  of  closing  b  in  ab  with  the  opening  to  a  following 
murmur.  The  organs  often  cloze  sonant  and  open  surd,  as  in  some  German  final 
sonants,  and  in  dissimilated  gemination,  where  the  opening  from  a  sonant  is 
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made  surd  by  assimilation  with  a  following  letter,  as  where  the  opening  from  m 
is  changed  to  p  by  a  following  t,  A.  Sax.  emtig  becoming  empty ,  Northamton , 
Northampton ;  cf.  also  simper ,  imp ,  into ,  sent ,  and  Sanskrit  bh,  dh ,  etc.  (See 
American  Philological  Association  Transactions ,  vol.  for  1877,  p.  1 51 .) 

Experiments  on  surds  and  sonants  with  inspired  breth  ar  interesting,  and  with 
whisper.  Explain,  for  exampl,  the  sonancy  of  inspired  whisper  bd,  da,  gd. 

The  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  about  forty  members  of  the 
Association,  and  several  of  their  friends,  proceeded  in  open  car¬ 
riages  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  in  Brookline. 
The  route  was  from  the  College  Yard  across  the  Brighton  Bridge 
over  the  Charles  to  Allston,  Longwood,  and  Brookline  Centre,  by 
High  street  over  the  hill  to  Jamaica  Pond,  and  then  through  Rock- 
wood  and  Warren  streets  to  Mr.  Lyman’s  home.  Here  the  party 
was  most  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ly¬ 
man.  The  company  took  leave  a  little  before  dusk.  Returning 
by  way  of  Heath  street,  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  and  Brighton 
Market,  over  the  Charles  by  the  Abattoir,  and  then  between  Mt. 
Auburn  and  the  river,  they  reached  the  College  at  dark. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Thursday,  July  13,  1882. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Vice-President,  Professor  Humphreys,  called  the  Associatioi 
to  order  at  9.15  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday’s  sessions  were  read  and  accepted. 

Remarks  upon  Professor  March’s  paper  (no.  13)  were  made 
by  Professor  Samuel  Porter  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  resumed. 

14.  The  Ablaut  in  English,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  Friends’  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  read,  in  the  author’s  absence,  by  Professor 
W.  B.  Owen. 

The  paper  showed  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  old  Germanic  ablaut  and 
its  development  in  Old  English.  Then,  taking  the  Old  English  for  a  foundation, 
it  traced  the  gradual  decay  of  the  ablaut  in  Middle  and  New  English,  and 
showed  how  the  remnants  of  the  ablaut  manifested  themselves,  and  under  what 
conditions. 

There  were  four  classes  of  strong  verbs  in  Old  Germanic,  the  ablaut  in  each 
being  as  follows : 


I, 

e, 

a,  schwa  (or  vanishing) ; 

II. 

ei, 

ai,  i ; 

III. 

eu, 

au,  u ; 

IV. 

a, 

5,  a. 
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In  New  English  a  fifth  class  was  added,  consisting  of  verbs  which  formed  the 
preterit  by  reduplication  in  Old  Germanic.  The  nature  of  the  root-vowel  fixed 
absolutely  the  class  of  ablaut. 

In  Old  English  the  same  laws  that  modified  the  vowels  in  other  cases  acted 
on  the  ablaut  and  so  produced  some  variety,  while  the  general  lines  were  strictly 


adhered  to. 

The  ablaut  here  was  : 

I. 

a. 

e, 

ae, 

ae, 

e ; 

I. 

b. 

e, 

ae, 

ae, 

0; 

I. 

c. 

e, 

ea, 

u, 

0 ;  or,  before  nasals, 

i, 

a, 

u, 

u; 

II. 

I, 

a, 

i ; 

III. 

eo, 

ea, 

u  ; 

IV. 

a, 

5, 

ae; 

V. 

Various  vowels 

in  the  present  and  the  past  formed  with  e  or  eo,  with 

some  relics  of  reduplication. 


Excluding  class  V.,  there  were  in  Old  English  255  strong  verbs,  of  which  167 
were  Old  Germanic,  49  West  Germanic,  and  39  found  only  in  Old  English.  These 
data  were  compared  with  those  for  Old  High  German,  which  has  237  strong 
verbs,  of  which  150  are  Old  Germanic  and  5^  West  Germanic,  while  35  are 
peculiar  to  the  Old  High  German.  In  Gothic  there  are  138  strong  verbs,  of 
which  107  are  Old  Germanic,  2  East  Germanic,  and  19  peculiar  to  the  Gothic. 
Old  Norse  has  about  200  strong  verbs. 

In  Middle  English  the  influence  of  the  Old  Norse  through  the  Danish  inva¬ 
sion  led  to  giving  up  the  ablaut,  wholly  or  partially,  in  many  cases.  Many  verbs 
also  became  obsolete  in  this  time  ;  but  Middle  English  shows  only  the  beginning 
of  a  process  which  at  the  present  time  is  nearly  completed;  for  in  New  English 
there  remain  of  the  Old  English  311  strong  verbs  (including  class  V.)  only  153; 
and  of  these  80  are  weak. 

The  weak  verbs  are  those  which  in  Old  English  had  r  -{-  consonant,  l  -J-  con¬ 
sonant,  m  -f-  consonant,  g,  or  w  after  the  root-vowel.  While  after  r,  l,  m,  n , 
n  -j-  consonant,  s  and  c ,  we  have  usually  strong  forms.  Further,  verbs  which 
had  i,  ie,  eo ,  z,  in  the  Old  English  present,  are  strong  in  New  English,  unless 
disturbed  by  the  consonants  mentioned  above ;  while  those  which  had  a ,  a,  0,  u, 
ii,  eo,  or  ae,  are  weak,  unless  followed  by  the  consonants  last  mentioned. 

When  the  ablaut  is  retained  each  member  is  phonetically  derived  from  the 
corresponding  Old  English  form,  unless  there  be  some  good  ground  for  devi¬ 
ation,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Owing  to  the  variety  in  the  ablaut  which 
the  Old  English  phonetic  laws  produced,  and  the  still  greater  variety  produced 
by  the  New  English  laws  acting  on  these  already  diversified  forms,  no  classifi¬ 
cation  in  New  English  can  have  more  than  an  historic  value. 

15.  On  ov  nrj  with  the  Future  in  Prohibitions,  by  Professor  C.  D. 
Morris  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  read,  in 
the  author’s  absence,  by  Professor  Minton  Warren. 

It  was  assumed  in  this  paper  that  the  two  ov  /. constructions  need  not  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner.  The  ordinary  account  of  the  use  of  the  double 
negative  in  denials,  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  some  expression  of  fear  between 
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the  two,  was  accepted  as  sufficiently  probable  from  the  fact  that  such  word  of 
fear  is  not  seldom  actually  found,  and  found  even  in  cases  where  the  notion  of 
fear  can  be  used  only  ironically ;  i.  e.  where  it  might  be  said  that  the  notion  not 
of  fear  but  of  hope  was  the  one  required  by  the  context.  Cf.  Plat.  Apol.  28  b : 
&  8i]  rzoXKobs  Kal  ’aWovs  Kal  ayaOovs  ’avdpas  rjprjKev ,  olpai  8e  Kal  alpi)creiv  ovdev  8e 
deivbv  pi]  ev  epol  arrj,  ‘the  rule  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  down  in  my  case.’ 

But  it  is  a  serious  error  to  attempt,  as  Kiihner  does,  to  explain  ov  pi]  in  prohi¬ 
bitions  in  this  manner.  His  confusion  is  so  great  that  he  actually  quotes  Eur. 
Hipp.  606  ov  pi]  TrpocroLcreis  xe*Pa  ^4/ei  TrtTrXovv  as  an  example  both  of  denial 
and  of  prohibition.  Nor  again  is  it  consistent  with  a  belief  in  the  original  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  negatives  to  adopt  Elmsley’s  explanation,  e.  g.,  of  ov  /xt) 
AaA  i]aeis,  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  ‘will  you  not  not-talk ;  ’  and  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  forbids  us  to  suppose,  with  Professor  Goodwin,  that  the  pi]  merely 
reinforces  the  ov  so  that  the  two  have  the  weight  of  a  strong  single  negative  in 
both  constructions. 

We  get  a  hint  at  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  construction  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  considering  such  a  line  as  Soph.  Ai.  75  (Dind.)  ov  (r?y’  ave^ei  pr]8e  deiXlav 
ape?-,  The  effect  of  this  is:  ‘hold  thy  peace,  and  do  not  exhibit  cowardice.’ 
We  have  here  two  commands,  the  first  positive,  the  second  negative.  The  pos¬ 
itive  command  is  conveyed  by  the  use  of  ov  with  the  future  taken  interrogatively; 
and  in  this  part  of  the  line  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  interrogative 
character  of  it ;  for  otherwise,  instead  of  being  a  command  to  do  something,  it 
would  assert  that  the  thing  desired  will  not  come  to  pass.  It  is  a  recognized  use 
of  the  2nd  person  of  the  future  to  convey  a  command  to  do  a  thing,  whether 
stated  affirmatively,  as  in  Ar.  Nub.  1352  7 ravreos  8e  t ovto  dpaareis ,  or  stated  inter¬ 
rogatively  with  ov,  as  ov  tovto  Spaaeis;  In  the  latter  case  the  negative  ov  has  its 
regular  force  in  asking  questions;  i.  e.,  like  the  Latin  nonne ,  anticipating  an 
affirmative  answer. 

As  then  the  former  half  of  our  line  is  explained  perfectly  by  the  regular  use 
of  ov  with  the  2nd  person  of  the  future  taken  interrogatively,  why  may  not  the 
second  part  also  be  explained  in  a  corresponding  manner  ?  As  ov  in  questions 
expects  an  affirmative  reply,  so  pi]  expects  a  negative  one.  Aesch.  P.  V.  962 : 
pi}  t  1  (To\  8okco  rapfieTv;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  10,  aAAa  pi)  ap^iTeKruv  fiovXei  yeveadai; 
where  the  expected  answer  is  given,  ovkow  eyoy  ’,  eepr).  Interpreting  the  second 
half  of  the  line  on  this  principle,  pride  deiXlav  ape?;  will  be  ‘and  will  you  exhibit 
cowardice  ?  ’  the  prohibition  being  contained  in  the  circumstance  that  the  speaker 
asks  a  question  about  a  fact,  the  existence  or  continuance  of  which  she  depre¬ 
cates,  in  a  form  which  shows  that  she  expects  an  answer  declaring  that  the  state 
of  things  objected  to  shall  cease  or  not  exist. 

It  is  true  that  such  expressions  as  pride  deiAiav  ape?,  following  a  question  with 
ov,  are  usually  treated  as  if  their  explanation  depended  on  the  supposed  previous 
existence  of  such  phrases  as  ov  pi]  \r)pr)o-eis.  The  force  of  the  ov,  for  example, 
before  a?y  ’  ave£ei  is  assumed  in  some  way  to  hold  over,  so  that  after  it  has  served 
to  give  to  the  former  clause  its  indispensable  negative,  it  has  still  some  negative 
force  left  to  supply  an  imagined  want  in  the  latter  half  of  the  line.  But  why,  if 
this  force  of  the  negative  ov  is  needed  in  the  second  member  of  such  lines,  is  the 
negative  itself  never  repeated,  the  prohibition  being  always  introduced  with  Kal 
pi)  or  pr)8e  ?  And  yet  the  repetition  of  ov  would,  in  many  at  least  of  the  instan¬ 
ces,  have  been  quite  easy.  Why,  in  this  case  for  example,  might  not  Sophocles 
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have  written  ouSe  /xi]  SeiAbs  (pave?}  So  in  O.  T.  637  Sophocles  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  kov  fj.7)  as  well  as  /cal  jxi),  and  would,  one  r.iay  suppose,  have  done  so,  if  he 
had  felt  that  ov  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prohibition. 

It  being  shown  that  the  notion  of  a  prohibitive  command  may  have  connected 
itself  naturally  with  jxi]  and  the  future,  and  that  the  presence  of  an  ov  accom¬ 
panying  this  jj.ii  is  not  essential  to  the  prohibitive  force  of  it,  what  is  to  be  said 
about  those  cases  where  ov  jxi)  are  used  together  with  the  future  in  a  sense  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  ?  For  example:  Ar.  Nub.  367:  tto?os  Zeus;  ov  /xi)  \ripii(reis- 
ou5’  eoTt  Zeus,  ri  A eyeis  <ru ;  Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
punctuation,  in  regard  to  which  Dindorf  exhibits  great  inconsistency,  and  which 
is  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  —  as  the  matter  now  discussed  is  only  the 
origin  of  the  expression  and  not  the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  consciousness 
of  those  who  used  or  heard  it,  —  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  presence  of  the 
ov  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  fxi]  \ripi]aeis  ought  to  be  able,  on  the  recognized 
principles  of  the  interrogative  sentence,  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  prohibition, 
and  it  appears  in  sentences  like  that  quoted  from  the  Aias  to  have  this  meaning. 
May  not  the  ov  be  regarded  in  this  construction  as  what  Professor  Gildersleeve 
has  called  it  in  another  connection,  a  ‘  free  ’  negative,  i.  e.  one  which,  like  our 
‘  nay,’  merely  indicates  that  the  attitude  of  the  speaker’s  mind  in  regard  to  what 
has  been  said  or  proposed  is  one  of  negation.1  The  assumption  of  a  ‘  free  ’  ou/c, 
with  the  implication  suggested,  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  usage  of  the 
combination  in  question.  For  though  the  books  are  silent  as  to  any  limitation 
in  the  use  of  ov  fxi\  with  the  future  as  a  form  of  prohibition,  an  examination  of 
the  passages  where  it  occurs  will  show  that  it  is  employed  only  where  the  com¬ 
mand  is  to  break  off  and  discontinue  an  action  already  begun  or  at  least  threat¬ 
ened;  and  the  ov,  which  precedes  the  really  prohibitive  phrase,  seems  intended 
to  deny  the  fitness  under  the  circumstances  of  an  existing  state  of  things,  as  if  it 
were  ov  -irpeirei  tovto,  ov  xpv  tovto  iroLe?v.  Two  or  three  instances  will  elucidate 
this.  In  Ar.  Nub.  297  (Dind.)  ov  jxi)  o-K(P\f/ei  jxrjbe  Troiiiaeis  airep  oi  Tpvyobaljxoves 
ovroi  comes  in  with  great  propriety  to  stop  the  buffoonery  of  Strepsiades,  who 
had  just  described  his  feelings  in  a  way  that  threatened  results  which  would  in¬ 
terfere  sadly  with  the  decorum  of  the  school.  So  in  1.  367  of  the  same  play  ov 
fxij  Xripiiaeis  comes  in  just  in  time  to  cut  short  the  simple  confession  of  the  old 
faith  which  Strepsiades  had  begun.  In  Ran.  200  Charon  gives  explicit  directions 
to  Dionysus  where  he  is  to  sit,  how  he  is  to  use  his  arms,  etc. ;  but  the  god  is 
evidently  a  wilful  bungler,  and  accordingly  Charon  says  to  him  ov  jxi]  cp\v  ap^areis 
%x<av.  In  Soph.  Trach.  971  Hyllus  enters  and  sees  his  father  lying  apparently 
dead,  and  begins  to  make  loud  lamentations.  The  old  servant  says  :  alya ,  renvov, 
/xb  Kivijar/s  aypiav  odvvr]v  tt arpbs  afxocppovos.  And  when  Hyllus  begins  again  to 
speak  the  servant  interrupts  him  with  :  ov  /x)i  9^eyepe?s  rbv  fo rvw  k<xtoxov.  There 
is  one  passage  in  which  oi)  /xi)  with  the  future  appears  not  to  have  the  required 
force.  In  Eur.  El.  383  we  find  ov  jx)]  (ppov-fiaeO ’  0*1  Kevcov  bo^acr/xaTcvv  TrAripeis 
ir\ava(rOe.  It  occurs  in  a  speech  of  Orestes  in  which  he  protests  against  the 
popular  criteria  of  a  man’s  merit  —  wealth,  birth,  military  prowess,  etc.  It  is 

1  Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  Professor  Gildersleeve  pointed  out  to  the  writer  a  note 
in  his  edition  of  Justin  Martyr  to  this  effect :  “  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  to  consider  ov  as 

‘nay,’  and  jxi]  as  an  interrogative  expecting  a  negative  answer.”  This  is  of  course  a  com¬ 
plete  anticipation  of  the  present  theory. 
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translated  in  the  Latin  version  of  Fix  ‘  nunquamne  sapietis,’  which  would  of 
course  have  been  expressed  by  ov  (ppovijcrere ;  Paley  felt  the  difficulty  and  intro¬ 
duced  his  own  conjecture  acppo^aere.  But  though  this  will  give  the  required 
sense,  it  is  not  necessary  if  we  interpret  (ppovijo-ere  in  the  sense  ‘  adopt  such  wis¬ 
dom  as  this  ’  which  has  just  been  denounced.  In  this  case  also  ov  may  be  taken 
as  summing  up  the  several  denials  which  Orestes  has  just  uttered. 

But  if  this  is  the  origin  of  the  combination  ov  pi]  in  prohibitions,  and  it  is 
essentially  interrogative  in  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  felt  and 
used  as  appropriate  in  particular  circumstances  without  there  being  necessarily 
present  any  conscious  memory  or  apprehension  of  its  history.  And  accordingly 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  continually  reminding  ourselves  of  it  by  punctuat¬ 
ing  with  an  interrogation  point.  Indeed  there  are  some  instances  where  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  other  imperative  forms  so  closely  that  inconvenience  would  be  felt  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  separate  them  by  punctuation  or  intonation.  This 
fact  is  not  indeed  decisive,  as  is  sometimes  said,  against  the  interrogative  origin 
here  attributed  to  the  ov  pij  form  of  prohibition.  Granting  that  it  was  felt  as  a 
simple  prohibitive  imperative  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  combined 
directly  with  other  imperative  expressions.  So  in  Eur.  Bacch.  343  we  have  first 
the  interrupting  command  (ov  pi]  irpoaoio-eis  xe?Pa)>  stopping  Kadmus,  who  is  ap¬ 
proaching  to  put  a  bacchic  wreath  on  the  head  of  Pentheus ;  then  a  positive 
command  expressed  by  the  future  (/3 anxevo-eis  S’  Icav),  and  then  a  further  prohi¬ 
bition  with  jiojSe  (prid’  i^opop^ei  pcaplav  rijv  ai]v  epol) :  and  so  the  example  from 
Ar.  Nub.  296  quoted  above  is  followed  immediately  by  the  imperative  aAA’ 
evcp'fipzi. 

It  seems  to  be  a  weighty  objection  to  the  theory  that  in  both  the  ov  pi]  con¬ 
structions  the  combination  ov  pi]  has  the  force  of  a  strong  single  negative 
(Goodwin,  M.  T.  §  89),  that,  if  that  were  true,  whatever  ov  auxppovi]<reis  taken 
interrogatively  may  mean,  ov  pi]  crwcppovijo-eis,  also  taken  interrogatively,  ought 
to  express  the  same  meaning,  only  with  added  strength.  But  in  fact  the  latter 
has  just  the  opposite  meaning  to  the  former. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Gildersleeve. 

16.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spell¬ 
ing,  by  the  Chairman,  Professor  F.  A.  March  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  Philological  Society  of  England  has  past  a  resolution  requesting  H. 
Sweet,  Esq.,  to  communicate  with  us  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  practi¬ 
cal  to  effect  a  complete  agreement  with  the  American  Philological  Association, 
so  that  “a  joint  scheme  miht  be  put  forth  under  the  authority  of  the  two  chief 
filological  bodies  of  the  English-speaking  world.” 

Mr.  Sweet  has  communicated  with  your  Committee.  This  agreement  on  a 
joint  scheme  has  been  before  this  Association  since  1875,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  Association  wil  stil  regard  it  as  desirabl.  As  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  joint  list  of  amended  words,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  work  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Association,  and  since  the  meetings  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  ar  only  annual,  and  successiv  ratifications  and  amendments  might  delay  the 
final  agreement  very  long,  that  power  to  act  be  granted  to  the  Committee  within 
the  limits  of  former  accepted  reports,  and  in  accordance  with  such  other  instruc¬ 
tions  as  may  be  givn  at  this  meeting. 
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An  open  letter  has  been  addrest  to  the  Committee  by  T.  R.  Vickroy,  Ph.  D., 
of  St.  Louis,  urging  it  to  recommend  to  this  Association  a  number  of  new  types. 
The  Committee  does  not  see  the  way  clear  to  any  additional  recommendations 
on  the  subject  of  new  types. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  approved.  The  Committee  was  con¬ 
tinued  another  year,  and  the  names  of  Professor  W.  F.  Allen  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  were  added,  so  that  the  Committee 
now  consists  of  Messrs.  March  (Chairman),  Allen,  Child,  Louns- 
bury,  Price,  Trumbull,  and  Whitney.  The  Committee  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  act  within  the  limits  imposed  by  their  report  as  accepted  by 
the  American  Philological  Association. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  the  following  new 
members : 

Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Thaddeus  D.  Kenneson,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hans  C.  G.  Jagemann,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  Preble,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Harvard  Univeristy,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Wells  Eaton,  Andover,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Bennett,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Maurice  Bloomfield,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

On  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Professor  Henry  F.  Bur¬ 
ton  reported  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  examined 
and  compared  with  the  vouchers  and  found  correct.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

Professor  Toy,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  year  1882-83,  reported  as  follows: 

For  President — Professor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

For  Vice-Presidents  —  Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator — Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer —  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein 
named  were  declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were 
respectively  nominated. 

Professor  Van  Benschoten  reported  for  the  committee  on  time 
and  place  of  meeting.  It  was  recommended  that  the  next  session 
be  held  at  Middletown,  Conn.  On  motion,  this  part  of  the  report 
was  accepted.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  determination  of 
the  precise  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

17.  Emendation  to  Euripides’s  Cyclops,  v.  507,  by  Professor 
T.  D.  Seymour  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  the  second  episode  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  Odysseus  comes  forth  from 
the  cave  and  tells  the  chorus  of  satyrs  what  had  taken  place  within.  Polyphe¬ 
mus  had  kindled  his  fire  and  milked  his  cows,  and  when  the  water  boiled  and  the 
coals  were  ready,  he  killed  two  of  the  Greeks  and  roasted  the  rump  and  boiled 
their  limbs.  Then,  sated  with  his  feast,  the  monster  reclined  upon  the  ground. 
The  Ithacan,  according  to  a  divine  suggestion,  then  bore  to  the  Cyclops  a  bowl 
of  Maron’s  wine,  with  which  he  was  pleased  and  of  which  he  demanded  another 
and  another  draught.  Then  he  turned  to  song  and  (Odysseus  tells  the  satyrs), 
delighted  with  this  draught  of  Bacchus,  desired  to  go  for  a  revel  to  his  brothers, 
(445)  eVt  kw/ulov  epireLU  TTpbs  KaGiyvr]Tovs  0eAei  |  KvKXuiras  fjaOels  rcpSe  Baicx^ov  n rorcp. 
About  sixty  lines  after  this  story  of  Odysseus,  after  the  hero  had  made  known  his 
plan  for  revenge,  the  Cyclops  appears  on  the  scene  with  the  following  words : 
(503)  TrcaraTrcu,  7tA teas  pev  olvov,  \  y avvpai  5e  dairbs  tf/Sr),  |  GKa<pos  oA/cas  &s  yepi- 
adeis  |  irorl  aeXpa  yacrrpbs  &Kpas.  |  (507)  virdyei  p  6  x^pros  evtppoov  \  £irl  noopov  fipos 
wpcus,  |  €Trl  KvKAooTras  a5eA (povs-  |  <£>epe  pen ,  £e?j/e,  <ptp\  aatibv  eudos  poi. 

It  certainly  is  quite  unexpected  by  us  here  that  Polyphemus  should  speak  of 
the  grass,  the  herbage,  as  inviting  him  to  go  to  his  brothers.  6  x°PT0S  $P0S  &Pais 
cannot  be  a  poetical  expression  for  “  the  charming  weather  of  spring.”  It  can¬ 
not  mean  “  the  grass  invites  me  to  sit  down  here  and  drink,”  for  v.  541  comes  as 
a  fresh  and  attractive  thought,  /cal  p^v  \axvu>8es  y  ovbas  avdrjpa  x^V-  There 
for  the  first  time  he  thinks  of  lying  down  and  drinking  before  his  own  cave. 
That  e7rl  Ku/cAco7ras  aSeA (povs  is  in  apposition  with  and  explanatory  of  ehr!  km/iov, 
is  shown  by  the  other  uses  of  kco/uos  within  a  few  lines ;  as  v.  451,  kw/xov  pXv  avrbu 
ro08’  ct7raAAa£co,  where  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  rovSe,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  if  he  has  a  kco/uos  he  will  go  to  his  brothers.  So  v.  534,  irvy p.as  6  kw/aos  A ol- 
8op6v  r’  eptv  (piXe?,  where  kw/ulos  as  usual  implies  companions  in  drinking,  and  is 
contrasted  distinctly  with  remaining  and  drinking  at  home.  We  must  remember 
also  that  in  vs.  507  fg.  we  expect  only  the  statement  by  the  Cyclops  of  the  wish 
which  was  reported  by  Odysseus  in  vs.  445  fg. 

If  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  text  we  need  have  the  less  scruple  in 
changing  it,  since  the  tradition  of  this  play  has  been  notoriously  corrupt.  Bern- 
hardy  calls  attention  to  v.  397,  S l8ov  p.ayeiprp  carelessly  written  for£,At8ou  p-ayeipep, 
v.  247,  tpepovKbov  for  e<7P  dpeanbou,  v.  57 1 ,  aiyuvra  for  enroot/ra ,  v.  677,  /caT6/cAucre 
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for  Kareicavae.  If,  then,  we  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  change  the  text,  I 
would  propose  to  read  v.  507  virdyei  g  6  tyopros  ktA.  “  I  am  full  of  wine  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  feast,  laden  to  the  top  of  my  stomach  like  a 
merchant  vessel  with  her  hull  filled  to  the  deck.  My  lading  leads  me  on  to  a 
revel  in  the  time  of  spring,  to  go  to  my  brothers,  the  Cyclopes.  Come,  stranger, 
give  me  the  bottle.”  He  is  heavily  laden,  but  is  excited,  not  burdened,  by  the 
load. 

18.  On  the  Smile  of  Aphrodite,  Theoc.  I.  95,  96,  by  Professor 
T.  D.  Seymour. 

Theocritus  in  general  is  surprisingly  free  from  that  affectation  of  curious  learn¬ 
ing  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Alexandrian,  from  the  antiquarian  spirit  of 
Callimachus  and  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  The  scenes  and  characters  of  his  idyls 
are  pictured  most  distinctly  in  an  apparently  unconscious  manner,  which  conceals 
all  its  art.  But  in  the  song  of  Thyrsis,  in  the  first  idyl,  the  fates  have  been  sadly 
unpropitious  to  the  mss.  and  to  us,  or  the  poet  took  much  less  than  his  usual  care 
to  make  the  situation  clear  and  present  a  picture  with  firmly  drawn  lines.  Daph- 
nis  pines  away  contending  against  the  might  of  love.  For  whom  he  pines  we 
know  not.  Hermes  comes  from  the  mountain  to  comfort  him,  and  asks  him  of 
whom  he  is  so  much  enamored,  but  no  reply  is  vouchsafed.  The  herdsmen  come, 
Priapus  comes ;  to  these,  too,  Daphnis  makes  no  reply.  Then  comes  Aphrodite, 
sweet  and  smiling.  But  she  upbraids  and  taunts  Daphnis,  who  in  turn  mocks  at 
her.  Then  he  bids  farewell  to  the  rivers,  trees,  and  beasts  of  Sicily,  and  dies. 
The  story  of  Daphnis,  more  than  anything  else  in  Theocritus,  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  and  conjecture.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  now  that 
the  Daphnis  of  the  first  idyl  is  to  be  treated  alone,  that  his  story  can  receive  little 
light  from  the  Daphnis  of  Stesichorus  or  from  the  Daphnis  of  the  other  idyls. 
We  must  acquiesce  in  our  ignorance  of  the  story.  Upon  one  point,  however,  i.  e., 
the  attitude  of  Aphrodite  toward  Daphnis,  perhaps  more  light  may  be  thrown  by 
the  consideration  of  vs.  95,  96,  ^v9e  ye  piav  a5e?a  k<x\  a  Kinrpis  yeXdoiaa,  \  AaQpia 
pLev  yeA douru,  (iapbi >  8’  ava  Qvpibv  exoura.  In  the  second  of  these  verses  the  MSS. 
are  agreed  in  giving  AdOpta  or  some  collateral  form,  A d9pa  or  Aa9pr].  The  phrase 
“secretly  smiling,”  howrever,  was  thought  to  be  offensive.  It  could  hardly  mean 
“laughing  in  her  sleeve,”  for  the  tone  of  the  goddess  in  addressing  Daphnis  is 
much  rather  that  of  open  taunt  and  exultation.  So  it  could  hardly  mean  a  “  quiet 
laugh.”  Hence  aSea  has  been  adopted  by  Hermann  and  Fritzsche,  although  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  d8la  might  have  been  written  carelessly  from  the  a8 e?a  above ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  A d9pia  should  have  displaced  aSea  in  all  mss. 
Ahrens  proposed  to  read  A d8pa  gev  e/cyeAdacra,  “  scornfully  laughing  out  at  him.” 
Wordsworth  proposed  adprjv  (for  a9pe?v)  from  adpeca,  as  accusative  of  specifica¬ 
tion,  “  laughing  at  the  sight.”  These  emendations  are  uncertain  if  not  improb¬ 
able,  and  also  seem  unnecessary.  We  notice  the  meaning  of  yeAdco  in  v.  36  of 
this  very  idyl,  aAA’  o/ca  p.eu  rrjvov  nr oribepKerai  dv8pa  yeAacra  |  &AAoko.  8 ’  au  ttotI 
rbu  pen-re?  voov.  “  This  maiden  now  bestows  her  s?niles  on  one  lover  and  again  lends 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  other.”  Compare  also  VII.  156,  cts  eVl  acepw  \  avns  iy cb 
’irdl-oupu  p.eya  tttvov  a  8e  yeAdcrcrcu  |  8pdyp.ara  Kal  p.dKcavas  iv  dpupoTepaKTiu  e^ovTcs. 
“  May  I  again  be  present  at  such  a  harvest-home,  may  I  fix  the  great  winnowing 
shovel  in  the  heap  of  grain,  and  may  the  goddevss  of  the  grain  smile  upon  me  with 
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sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  arms.”  In  these  smiles  is  nothing  of  scorn,  nor  con¬ 
tempt,  nor  mockery,  nor  amusement,  nor  simply  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  the 
principal  element  is  good-will,  favor.  This  meaning  seems  probable  for  v.  96, 
and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  vs.  138  fg.  gkv  rdaa’  ehrcbu  a-iren avaaro-  rbv 
S’  ’A (ppoSira  |  jjOeA’  avopQSxrai.  “As  he  said  this  he  sank  back  and  died,  but 
Aphrodite  strove  to  raise  him  up.”  The  goddess,  then,  does  not  come  to  insult  and 
mock  Daphnis,  but  with  the  hope  that  he  at  last  will  yield  to  her  authority  and 
be  saved.  She  comes  with  the  same  good-will  which  filled  the  hearts  of  Hermes 
and  the  others  who  came  before  her.  But  her  authority  had  been  slighted  and 
she  pretends  anger. 

The  signification  of  fiapvv  S’  dud  Ov/xbv  exoicra  demands  more  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  /3apvu  seems  to  mean  savage,  cruel,  angry,  as  four  lines  below  we  find 
Kvirpi  fiapeia;  II.  3,  wj  rb v  ip.ol  (Hapvv  eovra  (p'iXov  KaTa.SrjO'op.ai  duSpa ;.  In  III.  15 
Eros  is  fiapvs  6e6s.  di/lx0l<ra  is  more  troublesome,  but  it  is  used  literally  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  torch,  and  figuratively  as  in  Eur.  Cyclops,  203,  ayexe,  irapexe,  “show 
here,  let ’s  see.” 

The  whole  passage  thus  considered  gives  us:  “Next  came  Aphrodite  sweet 
and  smiling  with  favor ;  secretly  smiling  upon  him,  but  pretending  to  be  angry.” 
This  furnishes  the  contrast  required  by  AaQpia  fieu.  It  is  nearly  Milton’s  “  Vaunt¬ 
ing  with  rage  but  racked  with  deep  despair.”  It  receives  the  best  possible  illus¬ 
tration  from  a  probable  imitation  by  Nonnus,  Dion.  XXXIV.  303,  e?xe  v6ov 
yeAdoovra,  x^ov  5’  avtfprjve  TrpoacoTrcp,  which  Meineke  quotes,  but  with  the  remark 
that  Nonnus  reversed  the  situation. 

With  this  interpretation  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  can  stand,  and  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  conjecture  yet  proposed. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Zetsche  of  Altenburg,  in  a  program  of  1865,  was  the  first 
to  call  due  attention  to  the  fact  that  Aphrodite  was  not  an  enemy  of  Daphnis. 
He,  however,  thought  the  passage  corrupt,  and  intended  to  propose  a  remedy  in 
a  program  which  I  think  has  not  yet  appeared.  After  writing  this  I  find  some 
similar  views  in  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Krumbholz,  Rostock,  1873.  He, 
however,  reads  dp.d  for  ava,  an  emendation  which  seems  not  only  unnecessary 
but  inadmissible. 

19.  General  Considerations  on  the  Indo-European  Case-system, 
by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Whitney  called  attention  to  the  great  and  hitherto  unsolved  difficulty 
of  the  Indo-European  declension,  in  all  its  items,  of  number,  gender,  and  case. 
The  numerous  attempts  at  explaining  the  case-system  are  conveniently  reviewed 
and  destructively  criticised  by  Penka  (Wien,  1878),  whose  own  theory,  however, 
is  not  less  untenable  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  most  recent  investigations 
seem  to  be  open  to  serious  exception,  in  method  or  in  results.  It  was  intended 
in  this  paper  simply  to  clear  the  ground  a  little,  and  mainly  in  a  negative  way. 

A  few  things  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  use  of  the  cases  are  fairly  well 
established.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  exceptional  character  of  the  genitive, 
as  an  adnominal  case ;  the  analogies  of  its  use  are  with  the  adjectives,  its  more 
recent  new  forms  are  of  adjective  kindred,  and  the  explanation  of  its  origin  consti¬ 
tutes  a  part  of  the  general  subject  of  secondary  adjective-formation.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  of  the  remaining  cases,  all  adverbial  in  value,  at  least  three  are  clearly 
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recognizable  as  made  primarily  to  express  local  relations  :  the  ablative  is  the  from - 
case ;  the  locative  is  the  in-  or  at- case ;  the  instrumental  is  the  by -  or  with- case. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  language,  why 
we  should  question  this,  or  look  for  anything  more  ultimate.  All  sign-making, 
whether  in  the  way  of  words  or  of  forms,  begins  with  the  designation  of  what  is 
most  apprehensible  by  the  senses,  most  physical;  and  no  relations  have  more 
this  character  than  relations  of  place ;  from  their  expressions,  as  is  abundantly  seen 
in  the  history  of  adverbs,  come  by  figurative  transfer  expressions  of  time,  of  man¬ 
ner,  of  cause,  and  so  on. 

As  regards  now  further  the  dative  case,  its  primary  value  is  hitherto  disputed 
and  questionable.  To  say,  as  one  or  two  have  lately  done,  that  the  dative  ex¬ 
presses  originally  a  grammatical  relation  (that  of  remoter  object),  and  not  a  local 
one,  is  simply  to  make  a  confession  of  ignorance  while  trying  to  give  it  the  aspect 
of  positive  knowledge.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  language  as  a  form  originally 
expressive  of  a  grammatical  relation ;  this  must  always  be  the  final  outcome  of 
something  at  first  grosser  and  more  physical.  Nothing  is  gained  by  giving  such 
an  account  of  the  case,  and  its  explanation  may  be  adjourned  to  a  time  of  better 
knowledge. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  any  alleged  “  explanation  ”  of  the  accusative 
case  as  that  denoting  the  grammatical  relation  of  object  of  a  verb  (or,  yet  worse, 
denoting  relation  to  a  verb  —  as  if  all  the  other  cases,  except  the  genitive,  had 
not  that  value).  This,  again,  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  are  unable  as 
yet  to  discover  what  lies  behind  the  objective  use  of  the  accusative.  But  we  are 
perhaps  not  reduced  so  far.  There  is  nothing  substantial  in  the  way  of  our  par¬ 
alleling  the  accusative  with  the  ablative  etc.,  as  a  case  of  local  relation,  the  to- case. 
In  favor  of  this  may  be  alleged  the  extreme  improbability  that  in  a  scheme  of 
designation  of  local  relations  the  ^-relation  would  be  left  out  (if  not  here,  we 
should  be  driven  to  seek  it  in  the  dative) ;  and  further,  especially,  the  perfectly 
natural  and  easy  way  in  which  a  to-C3.se  would  be  convertible  to  the  case  of  the 
direct  object.  There  are  abundant  signs  in  early  Indo-European  language  of  the 
use  of  the  accusative  also  as  goal  of  motion.  We  are  not  to  expect  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  origin,  or  a  classification  of  accusative  uses  which  forces  us  back 
to  the  ^-relation  as  the  only  possible  fundamental  one  ;  things  do  not  go  that  way 
in  language.  But  the  more  the  necessity  is  realized  of  seeking  a  physical  relation 
underneath  or  behind  a  so-called  grammatical  one,  the  more,  it  is  believed,  will 
the  explanation  of  the  accusative  as  primarily  the  to-c3se  commend  itself  to  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance. 

The  nominative  remains,  as  a  point  of  special  difficulty,  because  we  should 
naturally  expect  in  it  the  bare  stem.  The  probability  is  much  greater  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  system  of  a  mere  repetitional  demonstrative,  grown  on  to 
the  stem ;  although  there  are  other  possibilities ;  and  the  suggested  quasi-ablative 
value  is  by  no  means  to  be  discarded  as  absurd  — “from  this,  action,  to  that” 
is  a  conceivable  first  model  for  a  simple  clause,  with  subject  and  object. 

Notwithstanding  the  labor  and  ingenuity  expended  upon  the  matter,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  of  tracing  the  case- 
endings  to  the  elements,  pronominal  or  other,  out  of  which  they  should  have 
arisen.  An  isolated  explanation,  of  more  or  less  plausibility,  for  one  or  two  ele¬ 
ments  out  of  a  considerable  system,  while  all  the  other  elements  remain  obscure, 
is  of  no  appreciable  value.  But  a  point  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance 
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appears  to  be  this :  as  the  subject  of  formation  of  the  genitive  case  is  a  part  of 
the  more  general  subject  of  secondary  adjective-formation,  so  that  of  the  other 
or  adverbial  cases  belongs  with  adverb-formation,  and  must  be  solved  along  with 
that.  There  is  no  original  historical  distinction  between  an  adverb  and  a  case- 
form.  Not  that  every  adverb  is  primarily  a  case-form,  any  more  than  every  case- 
form  is  primarily  an  adverb ;  the  two  formations  simply  run  together  in  the  past, 
like  adjective  and  noun,  or,  later,  adverb  and  preposition ;  and  in  the  more  re¬ 
cent  history  of  our  languages,  down  to  modern  time,  adverbs  and  cases  (other  than 
genitives)  exchange  offices,  as  do  adjectives  and  genitives.  Doubtless  there  lies 
a  stage  yet  further  back,  where  adjective-formation  and  adverb-formation  are  as 
yet  undifferentiated ;  but  case-making  lies  hitherward  from,  or  at  least  forms  a 
part  of,  their  differentiation. 

20.  On  initial  P  in  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Charles  P.  G. 
Scott,  Ph.  D.,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

The  paper  was  a  contribution  tu  the  atempt  tu  determin  the  extent  of  the 
apearance  of  initial  p  in  Teutonic.  All  the  words  in  Gothic  and  Anglosaxon 
having  initial  p  wer  colected,  and  each  word  was  traced,  as  far  as.it  cud  be  done 
with  certainty,  tu  its  original  tung.  Eliminating  the  words  proved  tu  be  of  foren 
origin,  and  those  due  tu  editorial  errors,  a  few  of  the  remaining  words  apeard 
tu  be  Teutonic,  leaving  a  considerabl  number  which  giv  no  satisfactory  acount 
of  themselves. 

The  etymologies  wer  traced  out  in  ful  detail.  Only  results  can  here  be  givn. 

Marks :  s.  strong,  w.  weak,  m.,  f,  n.  gender,  v.  verb,  etc.,  t  hapax-legomenon, 
?  doutful,  referring  to  the  word  or  mark  imediately  preceding.  Variant  forms 
in  parenthesis ;  only  *  regular  ’  variants  ar  givn.  Regular  nativ  derivativs  and 
compounds  ar  not  counted  in  the  numbering,  and  ar  generally  omitted  in  the 
Anglosaxon  list.  Proper  names  ar  reservd  for  special  treatment. 


Gothic. 

A.  WORDS  OF  LATIN  ORIGIN. 


I.  Directly  from  Latin  ; 
I.  f  pund  sn. 


II.  From  Latin  thru  Greek: 
2.  praitoria  (praitauria)  sf. 
2 a.  praitdriaun  n. 


B.  WORDS  OF  GREEK  ORIGIN. 
I.  Directly  from  Greek: 


4.  paurpura  (paurpaura)  f. 


1.  f  paintekuste  wf 

2.  parakletus  sm. 

3.  paraskaiwe  wf. 


7.  praufetes  sm. 

ya.  praufetus  sm. 

yb.  praufeteis  sf. 

yc.  praufeti  sn. 


6.  praizbytairei  (praizbyterei)  wf. 
6a.  t  praizbytairi  sn. 


4 a.  paurpuron  wv. 
5.  fpistikeins  adj. 


yd.  praufetja  wm. 

ye.  praufetjan  wv. 
8.  psalma  sf. 


Sa.  I  psalmo  wf. 


II.  From  Greek  thru  Latin: 

9.  papa  wm.  ( perhaps  directly  from  Greek). 
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C.  WORDS  OF  EASTERN  ORIGIN. 

From  Hebrew: 

1.  paska  (pasxa)  wm. 

D.  WORDS  OF  SLAVIC  ORIGIN. 

1.  plinsjan  wv.  { and  perhaps  plats  :  see  F.  3). 

E.  WORDS  OF  TEUTONIC  ORIGIN. 

I.  paida  sf  2.  tana-praggan  red.  v. 

la.  ga-paiddn  wv.  3.  t puggs  sm.  {or  pugg?  sn.) 


F.  WORDS  OF  UNCERTAIN  ORIGIN. 

1.  tpeika  (-bagms  sm.)  3.  plats  sm.  (Slavic?  Teut. ?) 

2.  tplapja  sf.  (Greek?) 


Anglo  Saxon. 

The  names  following  certain  words  indicate  that  the  wTord  is  found  first  or 
only  in  the  authority  cited :  Som.,  Somner ;  Ben.,  Benson ;  Bosw .,  Bosworth ; 
Ettm.,  Ettmiiller ;  Lye ;  Leo ;  Earle ;  Skeat. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  definitions  ar  omitted  in  most  cases;  but  they  ar 
partly  supplied  by  the  direct  Eng.  derivativs  of  the  Anglosaxon,  which  ar  in 
small  capitals. 


2. 

3- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

12. 


A.  WORDS  OF  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

I.  Directly  from  Latin,  with  Anglosaxon  inflection: 


a.  Ecclesiastical  terms. 

paganise  adj.  paganish  4.  prim  sf  prime 

paell  (pell)  sm.  pall  5.  tpur  adj. 

predician  wv. 

(3.  Botanical  terms. 


palm  sf.  palm 

papig  (popig)  sn.  ?  poppy 

peru  (pere)  sf.  (pera  wm.)  pear 

peruince  sf  ?  periwinkle 

pic  sm.  ?  pitch 

pirige  (pyrige)  wm. 

pisa  wm.  (pise  wf.)  pease 


13.  pin  sf.  (pinn?)  pine 

14.  plante  wf  (plant  ?  sf.)  plant 

15.  t  polenta  wm.  (polente  ?  wf.) 

16.  polleion  (polleian)  sn. 

1 7.  porr  sn.  ? 

18.  portlaca  wm.  ? 


y.  Miscellaneous  words. 


19.  palant  (palent)  sn.  ? 

20.  paled  adj. 

21.  pann  (pan,  pon)  sm.  ? 

22.  papol  (popol,  papel)  sm.  ?  pebble 

23.  papelan  wv.  {Leo) 

24.  pipligend  (pipelgend,  pypylgend, 

etc.)  pres. part. 


25.  pal  sm.  Pole 

26.  pasrl  (pearl)  sf.  ?  pearl 

27.  penig  (pending,  etc.)  sm.  PENNY 

28.  t  pihtin  sn.  ?  {Leo) 

29.  pinn  sf.  pen,  style,  pin  {Som.) 

30.  pen  sn.  ?  inclosure ,  PEN  {Leo) 
300.  on-pennan  wv.  unpen 
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31.  pmsian  wv. 

32.  pH  smf.  ?  pile,  stake ,  etc. 

33.  pll  smn.?  (pila  wm.)  mortar 

{ Hence  pilan  wv.  pound ) 

34.  pin  smf.  ?  (pine  v.) 

35.  plum  (-feder  sm.) 

36.  port  s?n.  port,  haven 

37.  port  sf  (porte  wf?)  port,  gate 

38.  portic  sm. 

39.  posling  sm. 

40.  post  smf.  ?  post 

II. 

51.  Pater-noster  smn.  Pater-noster 

52.  f  primus  adj. 


41.  prafost  sm. 

42.  profian  wv.  prove 

43.  pumic  (-stan  sm.)  pumice 

44.  pund  sn.  pound  (weight,  money) 

45.  punt  sn.  ?  punt 

46.  pylce  (pilce)  wf.  pilch 

47.  pyle  sn.  ?  pillow 

48.  * pyltan  wv.  PELT  (Skeat) 

49.  pyngan  wv.  ping 

50.  pytt  (pitt)  sm.  pit 


53.  f  priores  pi.  {Lye) 

54.  t  proletarii  ( Orosius) 


From  Latin  unchanged: 


III.  From  Latin  thru  Old  French: 


55.  f  pais  sub.  peace  {Chron.  1135) 

56.  prisun  sub.  PRISON  {Chron.  1112, 

1137) 

57.  t  priuilegie  sub.  privilege  {Chron. 

11 37) 

These  ar  not  Anglosaxon,  but  Erly 
except  as  givn. 

IV.  From  La' 
62.  panne  wf. 


58.  pouerte  sub.  poverty  {Lye) 

59.  poure  adj.  poor  {Lye) 

60.  poute  ?  [piete  ?]  sub.  piety  {Lye) 

61.  pynt  sub.  pint  {Som.,  Ben .,  Lye, 
Bosw.) 

Middle  English.  There  ar  no  references 

rm  thru  Celtic: 
lN,  vessel  ( Lat.  patina) 


B.  WORDS  OF  GREEK  ORIGIN. 


I.  From  Greek  thru  Latin,  with  Anglosaxon  inflexion: 

a.  Ecclesiastical  terms. 

1.  papa  wm.  pope  4.  preSst  sm.  priest 

2.  pentecoste  wf.  ?  (pentecosten  sn.)  5.  psalm  (sealm,  salm)  sm.  psalm 

pentecost  6.  psaltere  (psalter  ?)  sn.  ?  psalter 

3.  pistol  sm.  pistle,  letter 

13.  Botanical  terms. 

7.  peterselige  (petersilie,  -sylige,  si-  9.  plume  wf  ?  plum 

lige,  -silium)  wf.  ?  10.  prutene  sn.  ? 

8.  peonia  wm.  ?  (peonie  wf)  peony 

7.  Miscellaneous  words. 

11.  tpalistas  smpl.  {Orosius)  15.  platum  sn. 

12.  fpellican  sm.  ?  pelican  16.  purpur  sm.  ?  (purpura  wm.,-e? 

13.  tphilosoph  sm.  wf.)  PURPLE 

14.  plaster  sn.  plaster 

II.  From  Latin-Greek  unchanged: 

17.  f  pandher  {sic :  Grein)  sub.  PANTHER  20.  psalterium  sub. 

18.  paralysis  sub.  paralysis  21.  pepones  sub.,  pi.  {Bot.) 

19.  f  prologus  sub.-  22.  polion  sub.  Poly  {Bot.) 
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III.  From  Latin-Greek  thru  Old  French  : 

23.  per,  pere  sub.  pier,  Som.  (Gr.  tt erpa) 

Not  Anglosaxon,  but  Erly  Mid.  Eng. 

IV.  From  Latin-Greek  thru  Celtic: 

24.  praett  (praet)  sm.  (Gr.  tt paitTiK-6-s) 

Hence  praettig  adj.  =  Eng.  pretty. 

24*2.  paet  sm .  ? 

Hence  paetig  adj.  —  Same  as  preceding,  with  loss  of  r ;  cf.  sprecan,  specan. 

C.  WORDS  OF  EASTERN  ORIGIN. 

All  thru  Greek  and  Latin: 

I.  From  Old  Persian: 

1.  paradise  sn. ?  paradise  3.  pawa  (pea)  wm.  v^Arcock 

2.  pard  sm.  PARD  4.  persoc  (persuc)  sm.  { Bot .) 

II.  From  Sanskrit: 

5.  pipor,  pepor  sn.  ?  pepper  {Bot.) 

III.  From  Hebrew: 

6.  pascha  sn.  pasch  7.  pharisee  (farisee)  sm.  Pharisee 

D.  WORDS  OF  CELTIC  ORIGIN. 

I.  Directly  from  Celtic: 

1.  peac  sn.  ?  peak  6.  pot  sn.  ?  pot  {Leo) 

2.  pic  sf.  pike  7.  potian  wv.  put 

3.  poc  (pocc)  sm.  ?  pock  8.  p51  (pul  ?)  sm.  pool 

4.  poha  (pohha)  wm.  purse  9.  pund  sn.  ?  pound,  fold,  pen 

5.  geposu  sf.  pose 

II.  From  Celtic  thru  Scandinavian: 

10.  ploh  sm.  ?  plough 

E.  WORDS  OF  TEUTONIC  ORIGIN. 


I.  From  Scandinavian: 

1.  pad  sn.  ?  padde  wf.  ?  VAT>T>-ock  3.  piga  (pige  ?)  wf 

2.  pseran  wv.  4.  posa,  pusa  wm.  (pose,  puse?  wf.) 


II.  Nativ  Anglosaxon: 


5.  pad  sf 

6.  paed  sm.  path. 

7.  pearroc  sm.  park 

8.  peord  sn.  ?  (Runic p) 

9.  pleon  sv.  {Hence  pleoh  sn., 

pliht  sf,  plihtan  wv.) 


10.  pluccian  wv.  PLUCK 

11.  pricu  sf.  (prica  wm.)  PRICK 

1 2.  princ  sn.  ? 

13.  pu Ilian  wv.  PULL 

14.  pung  sm.  ? 

15.  pipe  wf  pipe  (imitativ) 
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F.  WORDS  DUE  TU  MISTAKES. 

I.  Mistakes  in  translation  : 

1.  f  “  Pernex,  a  swift,  martin,”  Bosw. ;  Riddle  41,  /.  66,  ed.  Grein. 

Due  to  orig.  Latin  plus  pernix  aquilis,  where pernix  is  an  adj.,  1  swift?  rapid. 

2.  “  Pada  . . .  volucria  quae  cadivis  in  praslio  vescuntur,”  Ben .,  Appendix. 

Due  to  comp,  salowig-pada,  wk.  adj.,  applied  to  the  raven. 

3.  t“Pila?  a  pile,  heap,”  Bosw.  after  Lye;  pile  wf. ,  Leo;  hence  pllan  wv.  “to 

pile  up,”  Bosw.  after  Lye ;  Leo. 

Due  to  a  mistranslation  of  Exod.  xvi.  14,  on  pilan  gepilod ,  properly, 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  ( See  A.  I.  7.  33.) 

II.  Mistakes  in  reading  mss.  : 

4.  t  “  Pul-staef,  a  pole-staff,”  Bosw.  after  Lye ;  Leo. 

A  misreading  of  Greg.  Past.  Care  37.2  ( p .  2 66,  ed.  Sweet),  where  the  Hat¬ 
ton  ms.  has  dat.  piil-stafe,  and  the  Cotton  ms.  pil-stafe,  in  the  sense  of  pestle. 

5.  t  “  Proletarii,  proletarii,  Oros.  4.  1,”  Lye. 

Bosworth’s  careful  edition  gives  [Oros.  Bk.  IV.  ch.  1,  §  2)  the  Latin  form 
proletarii  without  variants.  The  Ags.  undotted  double  i  is  easily  mistaken 
for  u  or  n. 

6.  “Pyrige,  an ,  f,  pera,  Cot.  217,”  Ettm. 

This  cannot  be  the  Lat.  pera  from  Greek  tt ^pa,  but  is  rather  a  Low  Lat. 
variant  of  pirns.  Ettm.  gives  the  reg.  “  pirige, ”  in  its  proper  place. 

7.  “  Perewes  Sapa ,  R.  32,”  Lye,  Bosw. 

For  “pere  wos  [w5sj  sapa ,”  Ben.  —  pear’s  juice. 

The  next  four  instances  ar  due  tu  the  common  confusion  of  the  Anglosaxon 
letter  wen  with  p. 

8.  “  Plips  balbus ,”  Ben. ;  Lye,  Bosw. 

For  wlips,  wlisp,  LISP. 

9.  “  Por-hana,  a  ruff,  pheasant,”  Bosw. ;  Lye ,  Leo. 

For  wor-hana,  ‘moor-cock.’ 

10.  “  Pinpel,  a  pimple,  anabola ,”  etc.,  Lye. 

For  winpel,  Eng.  wimple,  a  cloak. 

11.  “  Pig-telgode  diplois  j  Lye ,  “  pigtelgod  diplois, ”  Ben. 

For  “wig-telgode  diplois ,”  Lye,  ‘a  doublet,  cloak,’  Bosw.,  who  puts  the 
word  s.  v.  wig,  war. 

Similarly  we  find  wopig  in  Lye,  but  with  a  reference  to  popig. 

12.  f  “  Pose  basis,”  Ben.,  followed  in  alfabetical  order  by  “  post,  postis,  basis.” 

For  post,  Anglosaxon  t  and  c  being  easily  confused. 

13.  t  “  Ped  adj.  immattirus  (scheint  verschrieben  fur  bed,  quod  v.),”  Leo. 

Cf.  “bed,  ped  adj.  immaturus  Hpt.  gl.  518,”  Leo. 

14.  t  “  anc-paelgnis  ?  naufragium  Hpt.  gl.  421,  ist  wahrscheinlich  ein  Druck- 

fehler,”  Leo. 

Perhaps  for  *an-swaelgnis,  for  *and-  ( or  on-)  swelgendnis;  cf.  “swel- 
gnysse  i.  q.  swelgendnesse,”  Lye;  “ swelgendnysse,  voracitas,  deglutitio, 
It.  vorago,  gurges,  charybdis,  barathrum,  Cot.  46,”  Lye. 
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G.  WORDS  OF  UNCERTAIN  ORIGIN. 

The  etymologists  hav  offerd  explanations  of  most  of  these  words ;  but  in  no 
case  does  the  evidence  presented  apear  tu  be  conclusiv.  Where  the  evidence 
has  seemd  tu  be  strong  enuf  tu  warrant  it,  the  probabl  origin  is  indicated. 

I.  W^ORDS  WELL  AUTHENTICATED,  OCCURRING  IN  CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OF 

Anglosaxon  texts.  Except  plega  and  its  derivativs,  they  ar  all 


1.  pascan  wv.  (Teut.  ?) 

2.  pida  wm.  pith  (Teut.  ?) 

3.  tpine  (-wincle  wf)  (Lat.  ?) 

4.  plaece  wf.  ?  (Teut.  ?) 

5.  plaette  sm.  pat  (Teut.  ?) 

6.  plega  wm.  play  (Teut.  or  Lat.) 

7.  plot  sm.  plot  (Slavic?  Teut.?) 


8.  t  portian  wv. 

9.  prass  sm.  ?  (Scand.  ?  Lat.  ?) 

10.  preone  sm.  (Scand.  ?) 

11.  prut  adj.  proud. 

12.  punian  wv.  pound.  ( Hence  also 

PUN.) 

13.  f  puta  wm.  Pout,  a  fish. 


II.  Words  occurring  only  or  chiefly  in  ms.  glossaries  or  in  the 

ERLY  PRINTED  DICTIONARIES,  OR  OTHERWISE  SO  CIRCUMSTANCED  AS  TU 
CAUSE  DOUT  OF  THEIR  ORIGIN,  SENSE,  OR  FORM. 


1.  palstre  Som.,  palster  Ettm.,  palstr  Lye.  (From  pal?) 

2.  “  pang  toxicum  ”  Som.,  Ben. 

3.  parian  wv.  (a-parod,  Som.) 

4.  pecg  sm.  ?  pig  ?  doutful :  Earle  ap.  Skeat.  (Scand.  ?) 

5.  “  petraoleum, petreleumf  Ben.  (Greek  ?) 

6.  penung :  “  land-penung,”  Lye. 

7.  “  peord,  a  peon  in  chess,”  Bosw .,  ascribed  tu  Lye,  but  not  found. 

8.  “  peord,  vulva  f  Leo.  (Scand.  ?) 

9.  “  pic-bred,  glansf  Ben. 

10.  pidele  sn.  ?  Leo. 

11.  pill  sap  e  wf.  ? 

12.  pince  sn.  ?  Leo.  (Teut.  ?) 

13.  be-pincge  sn.  ?  (Teut.  ?) 

14.  t  pinne  wf.  ?  flask. 

15.  pintel  sm.  ?  Leo.  (Teut.  ?) 

16.  “ pislefer-hus  scriptorium ,”  Lye.  (Greek?) 

17.  pice?  “pic z  epistomium,”  Som.  (Celtic?) 

18.  pllade  ?  “pilade,  pilede,  plumbatusf  Som.  (Lat.  ?) 

19.  pise,  pise?  adj.  (Lat.?) 

20.  “plegena  apricum ,  Cot.  180,”  Lye. 

21.  “pletta  ovilef  Ben.,  Lye.  (Lat.  ?) 

22.  “  plicit,  prora  ;  plicitere,  proretaf  Leo. 

23.  “  pranga  cavernaf  Ben.,  Lye. 

24.  “  praste  ornatus,  excultusf  etc.,  Som.  ( Prob.  for  praetig :  see  B.  23.) 

25.  “  prenan  nictare ,”  Ben. ;  “  be-prenan,  be-prewan . . .  nictaref  Lye.  ( Scand.  ?) 

26.  “  preowst-hwile,  ictus  oculi ,  a  moment,”  Som.  ;  “  preowt-hwll,  S.,”  Bosw. 

27.  “  pritigan  piparef  L.ye. 

28.  “  prot-bore  forum  f  Ben.  ;  “  prod-bore,”  Lye. 

29.  “  pucel  priapusf  Leo. 
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30.  ‘  pud(d)  m.  sulcus ,  gl.  Prud.  78 7,”  Lea. 

31.  “  puduc  m.  der  Kropf,  struma ,  gl.  Prud.  597,”  Leo. 

32.  “pun  bicoca ,”  Ben. ;  “  bicoca,  haeferbleta  vel  pun,”  Aelfr.  gloss. 

33.  “  pund  talpa,  a  mole  or  want  [sic],”  Som.  ;  Ben. 

34.  pytan :  utdpytan ,  Numbers  xvi.  14 ;  also  pycan  ut Chron.  796,  Earle, 

where  Gibson  and  Thorpe  prijit  pytan.  If  pycan  is  right,  it  is  connected 
with  pic  (see  D.  2),  and  so  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  potian  D.  I.  7. 

35.  “  pytlan  cans,  hohl  ausarbeiten,”  Leo,  from  Kemble’s  charters.  (Lat.  ?) 


SUMMARY. 

Words  of  Latin  origin . 

“  “  Greek  “  . 

“  “  Eastern  “  . 

“  “  Slavic  “  . 

“  “  Celtic  “  . 

“  “  Teutonic  “  ..... 

\  Scand.  ..... 

\  Nativ  ..... 

“  due  tu  mistakes  . 

“  of  uncertain  origin . 

Total . 


Goth. 

2 

9 


•  3 

•  J 

.  19 


Ags. 

62 

24 

7 

10 

4 

14 

j8 

180 


From  the  Anglosaxon  total  shud  be  deducted  the  words  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin  which  hav  bin  transferd  unchanged  (10),  or  hav  cum  thru  the  Old 
French  and  ar  rather  Middle  English  (8) ;  also  the  words  due  tu  mistakes  (14). 
We  thus  find  the  number  of  Anglosaxon  words  beginning  with  p  tu  be  148,  of 
which  48  stil  await  a  conclusiv  explanation.  They  offer  a  tempting  challenge 
tu  the  etymologist. 


21.  The  Wages  of  Schoolmasters  in  Ancient  Rome,  by  Dr.  R.  F. 
Leighton  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  read  by  title,  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Buckingham,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  following  minute  be  put  on  the  Records,  and  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  parties  concerned  : 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for  the  use  of  their  halls  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  to  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  for  his  kind  hos¬ 
pitality  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the  society  at  his  residence  in  Brookline, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  by  whose  liberality  the  pleasant  excursion  of  Wednesday 
evening  was  made  possible. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned. 
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Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 
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Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

University  of  Bonn. 

University  of  Jena. 

University  of  Konigsberg. 

University  of  Leipsic. 

University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  Foreign  Institutions,  35.] 

[Total,  (221  +  39  +  35  =)  295-] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  —  Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV. — Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “  Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of 
such  articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decide  to  publish.  The 
Proceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
twelve  volumes  of  Transactions  : 

1869-1870.  — Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  ottco s 
and  ox)  fAT). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.  :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

VanName,  A.  :  Contributions  to  Creole  grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869).  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B.  :  On  some  forms  of  condftional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  — Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
illustrated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language  ? 

March,  F.  A.  :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aco. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek 
syntax. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P.  :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and 
Caledonia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874. — Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A.  :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag ,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (x.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  modes 
in  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
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Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  or  detrei —  natural  or  conventional  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 

1875.  — Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A.  :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876. — Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  eav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H.:  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.  :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877.  -Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  IT. :  On  the  nominal  basis  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  ws. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  Ea  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 
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1878.  —Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  —  Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  the  Heliand. 

Iiarkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880. — Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J.  :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language.  t 

Edgren,  A.  H. :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  — Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 
Wells,  B.  W.  :  History  of  the  #-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -ats  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 
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1882.  — Volume  XIII. 

(Soon  to  be  published.) 

Hall,  I.  H.:  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  N otes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Semitic  personal  pronouns. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given 
to  the  authors  for  distribution. 

The  “  Transactions  for  ”  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number, 
according  to  the  following  table  : 
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The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $1.50  apiece.  No  reduction  is 
made  on  orders  for  less  than  nine  volumes  (see  p.  v).  The  first 
two  volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately. 

Temporary  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Complete  Sets. 

Single  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (volumes  I.-XII.)  will 
be  sold,  until  further  notice,  at  twelve  dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves 
to  procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible  ;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
scholarship. 


NOTICES. 


1.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  Secretary  be  notified 
of  all  changes  of  address  in  order  that  the  annual  list  be 
kept  correct. 

2.  Requests  or  orders  for  the  publications  of  the  Society 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

3.  All  remittances  of  fees  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer , 
and  as  soon  after  the  July  meeting  as  possible. 


For  information  respecting  the  publications  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  their  contents,  see  pages  lxii  to  lxvii. 

For  notice  respecting  the  sale  of  the  Transactions  at  re¬ 
duced  rates,  see  page  lxvii. 


The  Executive  Committee  herewith  announce  that  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  10,  1883, 
at  3  o’clock  P.  M. 

Members  intending  to  read  papers  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Association  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 


The  address  of  the  Secretary  is : 

Charles  R.  Lanman,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  address  of  the  Treasurer  is: 

Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Joseph  Anderson,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

James  M.  Garnett,  University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  W.  Haines,  Sachs’s  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  H.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Calvin  S.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Karl  P.  Harrington,  High  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Caskie  Harrison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Hewett,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Milton  W.  Humphreys,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Edmund  M.  Hyde,  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  Chester,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Augustus  C.  Merriam,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  T.  Merrill,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

C.  K.  Nelson,  Brookeville  Academy,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

Tracy  Peck,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  C.  Poland,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Samuel  Porter,  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sylvester  Primer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Julius  Sachs,  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frederick  Stengel,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Taylor,  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  C.  Van  Benschoten,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

John  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  Middletown,  Conn.  [Total,  36.] 


American  Philological  Association. 


The  sixteenth  annual  session  of  the  American  Philologi¬ 
cal  Association  will  be  held  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  beginning  at  3  p.m.,  Tuesday,  July  8,  1884,  in 
Dartmouth  Hall. 

The  address  of  the  President,  Professor  D’Ooge,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Chandler  Scientific  School,  on  Tuesday  evening,  beginning  at 

8  P.M. 

On  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  it  is 
requested  that  members  intending  to  be  present  should  make 
known  their  intention  as  early  as  possible  to  Professor  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

The  early  trains  from  New  York  and  Boston  reach  Dart¬ 
mouth  at  about  2  p.m.  The  station  to  which  tickets  should 
be  purchased  is  on  the  Vermont  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
is  usually  called  Norwich,  Vermont,  but  sometimes  “Norwich 
and  Hanover.’’  It  is  the  first  station  on  the  Passumpsic  River 
Road,  four  miles  above  White  River  Junction. 

Stages  will  be  in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  from  the 
train  to  the  Dartmouth  Hotel,  and  at  the  hotel  a  representative 
of  the  Local  Committee  will  be  found,  ready  to  direct  or  assign 
the  members  to  suitable  quarters. 

Gentlemen  intending  to  read  papers  are  requested  to  notify 
the  Secretary  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

CHARLES  R.  LANMAN, 

Secretary. 


Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
June  16,  1884. 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  July  io,  1883. 
The  Fifteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.,  in  Judd 
Hall,  on  the  grounds  of  Wesleyan  University,  by  the  President,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Communications  were  presented  as  follows  :  — 

1.  On  American  Editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  by  Dr. 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Hall’s  paper  was  supplementary  to  his  article1  on  “The  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  published  in  America  ”  ( Transactions  for  1882,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  5-34),  cor¬ 
recting  a  few  oversights  and  adding  a  great  number  of  new  facts.  The  matter 
presented  was  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  order  of  the  former 
article,  so  as  to  constitute  a  strict  supplement.  Much  of  the  matter  related  to 
critical  and  bibliographic  information,  often  respecting  the  European  originals 
of  certain  American  editions. 

The  corrections  related  chiefly  to  the  following  :  (1.)  Injustice  done  to  Isaiah 
Thomas,  or  his  editor,  in  remarks  about  the  Latin  form  of  his  name  given  on  the 
title-page  of  his  New  Testament  of  1800.  (2.)  The  erroneous  account  given  of 

Joseph  P.  Engles,  editor  of  the  American  Polymicrian,  which  had  followed  a 
common,  but  misleading  authority.  (3.)  The  account  of  the  Polymicrian  New 
Testament  itself,  in  which  was  corrected  a  spreading  mistake  about  the  issues  at¬ 
tributed  to  Leavitt,  1832,  and  Barnes,  1846.  Both  these  are  English  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  with  Greek  titles  for  the  whole  New  Testament  and  for  each  separate 
book.  (4.)  The  account  of  the  first  Leusden  Greek  New  Testament  of  1675,  and 
a  Pseudo-Leusden  from  the  same  press  the  same  year.  (5.)  The  account  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  (6.)  Sundry  minor  details  about 
editions  actually  printed  abroad,  but  heretofore  supposed  to  be  American  re¬ 
prints.  Some  of  the  mistakes  thus  corrected  have  been  of  long  standing  among 
the  bibliographers  ;  and  the  facts  were  arrived  at  only  with  difficulty.  Other 
corrections  are  rather  the  resolving  of  doubts  by  fuller  information  than  the 
rectification  of  any  mistake.  « 

1  This  article  has  in  the  mean  time  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  published  as  a 
separate  volume  by  Messrs.  Pickwick  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1883. 
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The  additions  proper  fill  many  gaps  throughout ;  but  their  principal  items 
are  the  addition  of  unrecorded  issues  and  the  description  of  editions  heretofore 
omitted.  The  latter  include, —  (i.)  Macknight’s  Apostolical  Epistles,  Greek- 
English,  6  vols-  8vo,  Boston,  W.  Wells  and  T.  B.  Wait  &  Co.,  1810;  text  nearly 
the  Elzevir  of  1678.  (2.)  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Apocalypse,  Greek-English,  by  L.  H. 
Tafel,  Philadelphia,  also  other  firms  in  New  York  and  London,  not  dated,  8vo. 
(3.)  Harmonia  Evangelica,  by  N.  C.  Brooks  of  Baltimore,  published  by  Claxton, 
Remsen,  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  1871 ;  a  book  which  is  only  the  plates  of 
the  author’s  Collectanea  Evangelica,  with  new  title-page  and  a  few  alterations  in 
the  plates  to  correspond.  (4.)  Buttz’s  Romans,  New  York,  Nelson  &  Phillips, 
1876,  8vo  ;  text  of  Scrivener’s  R.  Stephens  of  1550.  (5.)  Shedd’s  Romans,  New 

York,  C.  Scribner’s  Sons,  i2mo,  not  dated,  but  issued  in  1879;  text  nearly  that 
of  Lachmann. 

Of  unrecorded  issues  of  editions  already  described,  the  supplementary  list 
comprises  49  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  39  of  parts,  or  88  in  all.  The 
former  list,  after  deducting  corrected  items,  numbered  90  editions  of  the  entire 
New  Testament,  and  64  parts,  or  154  in  all.  The  total  numbers,  therefore,  are 
139  editions  of  the  entire  Greek  New  Testament,  and  103  parts,  or  242  in  all. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  be  seen  that  the  issues  which  have  eluded  search 
must  number  at  least  about  30,  and  perhaps  many  more. 

It  appeared,  also,  that  every  year  since  1832  has  seen  the  issue  of  at  least  one 
Greek  Testament  in  America,  while  one  year,  1859,  saw  as  many  as  eleven. 
None  are  recorded  for  the  years  1801-1805,  1807,  1808,  1811-1813,  1815-1820, 
1826,  1828,  1830,  1832 ;  twenty  blank  years,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
they  all  really  were  so. 

During  the  sessions  the  following  new  members  were  elected  :  — 

Dr.  J.  W.  Abernethy,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cyrus  Adler,  870  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  M.  Baskerville,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Eva  Channing,  Forest  Hills  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Tutor  in  Greek,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt,  Tutor  in  Greek,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
L.  H.  Elwell,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Ph.  D.,  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  M.  Gregory,  Ploward  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Francis  B.  Gummere,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Hewett,  Professor  of  German,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Zend,  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edmund  Morris  Hyde,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Pennsylvania  Military  Academy, 
Chester,  Pa. 

Frederick  Lutz,  Professor  of  German,  Plarvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Elmer  T.  Merrill,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Rev.  George  Prentice,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Primer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Benjamin  E.  Smith,  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  Foster  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

George  C.  S.  Southworth,  Professor  of  Belles-lettres,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 

Ohio. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Morris  H.  Stratton,  State  Board  of  Education,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

Plenry  P.  Wright,  Professor  of  Latin,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  Southernisms  :  Specimens  of  Old  or  Provincial  English  Words  still 
current  in  the  South  of  the  United  States,  but  obsolete  elsewhere,  by 
Professor  Charles  Foster  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  read  by  the 
President,  Professor  Humphreys. 

The  South,  unlike  the  North  and  West,  has  coined  few  new  words.  The 
nature  of  the  people,  their  institutions,  especially  that  of  slavery,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  made  them  conservative.  When  we  hear 
a  common  countryman  or  mountaineer  use  a  word  unfamiliar  to  us,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  not  a  new  word,  but  a  survival  of  a  dialect  of  one 
or  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  careful  observer  who  should  spend  some  months 
in  the  rural  and  mountainous  parts  of  some  of  the  older  Southern  States,  such 
as  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  would  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  folk-speech  many  items  both  interesting  and  valuable  for  the 
history  of  English. 

It  should  be  added  that  time  devoted  now  to  the  study  of  Southernisms  in 
speech,  as  well  as  to  Southern  usages  in  general,  is  well  spent,  inasmuch  as  the 
facilities  for  travel,  trade,  and  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  now  increasing  so  rapidly  that  what  is  peculiar  to  the  South  will  soon  have 
died  out  entirely. 

Professor  Smith’s  paper  discussed  the  usage,  signification,  and  history  of  fifty 
words.  These  may  be  simply  enumerated.  They  are  :  bat,  blink-milk,  brotus, 
buck,  carry,  coat,  collards,  crope,  dansy,  ding,  doted,  fill,  forenent  or  forenenst, 
frazle,  fresh,  frumenty  or  fromety  or  furmity,  galled,  holp,  hone,  jag,  joggle, 
jower,  kink,  mang,  misery,  poor,  priminary,  rip,  seepy  and  seepage,  servant, 
skew-bald,  slashes,  snack,  sobbed  or  sobby,  stob,  stile,  strut,  swash,  swingeing, 
such  or  so  .  .  .  as  that,  thoroughfare,  trash,  use,  upping-block,  wain,  wall,  while, 
whommle,  wrack-heap,  and  year  (as  a  pronunciation  of  ear) . 

Remarks  on  this  paper  were  made  by  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Seymour, 
Hall,  Poland,  and  others. 

3.  On  the  Development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic,  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Wells,  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  read  by  Professor  Lanman. 

The  paper  treated  of  the  distribution  of  the  strong  verbs  in  the  Germanic  dia¬ 
lects,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  dialects  to  one  another  in  this  regard ;  and 
closed  with  an  attempt  to  show  to  what  extent,  and  why,  new  verbs  with  ablaut 
had  sprung  up  in  the  dialects. 

Though  lists  of  strong  verbs  had  been  published  by  Grimm  and  Amelung, 
these  needed  so  much  revision  and  correction  that  a  new  list  had  been  prepared 
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as  the  basis  of  this  study.  This  contained  51 1  stems,  of  which  243  were  shown  to 
be  Old  Germanic,  while  74  were  confined  to  two  or  more  of  the  West  Germanic 
dialects,  and  194  were  found  in  one  dialect  only.  Of  these  72  are  High  German, 
54  Old  English,  38  Norse,  and  30  Gothic. 

The  51 1  verbs  are  divided  into  five  classes  (see  Proceedings  for  1882,  page 
xxxv),  containing  I  a.  54,  I  b.  16,  I  c.  135,  II.  102,  III.  73,  IV.  46,  V.  85  verbs. 
The  distribution  of  the  verbs  of  each  class  among  the  dialects  is  proportional  to 
their  number. 

The  Gothic  has  in  all  184  verbs,  sharing  103  with  the  Norse,  137  with  the  oe., 
133  with  ohg.,  and  108  with  os. 

The  Norse  has  234  verbs,  sharing  182  with  the  oe.,  166  with  ohg.,  and  114 
with  os. 

The  oe.  has  333  verbs  (or  if  we  add  me.  and  ne.,  351),  sharing  242  with  the 
ohg.,  and  157  with  the  os. 

The  hg.  has  342  verbs,  sharing  157  with  the  OS. 

The  os.  has  167  verbs. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  oe.  stands  in  closer  relation  than  any  other  dia¬ 
lect  to  each  and  all  the  Germanic  dialects. 

The  question  was  then  proposed  whether  the  verbs  which  occurred  only  in 
West  Germanic,  or  in  a  single  dialect,  were  to  be  regarded  as  Old  Germanic; 
and  canons  were  laid  down  by  which  this  could  be  determined  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  derivatives  of  the  stem  in  Germanic  and  European  languages.  The 
application  of  these  canons  showed  that  24  West  Germanic  stems  and  35  isolated 
verbs  were  present  in  Old  Germanic,  while  of  those  that  remained  many  could  be 
proved  to  be  original  to  the  dialect  in  which  they  occurred.  These  new  forms 
were  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  old  verbs,  and  were  partly  from  nouns, 
partly  from  weak  verbs,  or  from  strong  verbs  of  other  classes.  Some  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  other  languages,  others  were  merely  imitative  of  sounds. 

The  ablaut  is,  then,  a  living  force  in  every  Germanic  dialect,  not,  as  in  the 
classical  languages,  a  survival  whose  use  and  meaning  are  forgotten. 

The  phonetic  development  of  the  ablaut  and  its  later  history  in  the  dialects 
was  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Professor  Van 
Benschoten,  of  Wesleyan  University,  made  announcements  concerning 
boarding-places  and  mail  facilities. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Lanman,  of  Harvard  College,  on  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  made  the  following  report :  — 

a.  The  Proceedings  of  the  session  of  July,  1882,  had  been  published  in  750 
copies,  September  22,  1882.  The  Transactions  for  1882,  vol.  xiii.,  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  600  copies,  December  23,  1882. 

b.  Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-five  foreign  libraries  and  learned  societies  to 
which  sets  of  Transactions  had  been  sent  have  replied,  leaving  fourteen  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  The  forwarding  of  matter  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
slow,  but  sure. 

c.  The  list  of  American  Public  Libraries  where  complete  sets  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  may  be  found  had  been  increased  to  the  considerable  number  of  51. 
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d.  The  bills  against  the  Association  have  all  been  paid,  and  there  is  no  claim 
against  the  Association. 

e.  The  Executive  Committee  had  voted  to  continue  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (see  last  page  of  cover). 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  8  p.  m. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  July  10,  1883. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  assembled  in  Judd  Hall,  the  Vice-President,  Pro¬ 
fessor  D’Ooge,  of  Michigan  University,  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  Professor 
Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

4.  Conservatism  in  Textual  Criticism. 

Conservatism  is  often  misjudged ;  its  opponents  ignore  the  evils  that  it 
attempts  to  combat,  and  judge  it  absolutely ;  whereas,  if  the  evils  did  not  exist 
or  did  not  need  checking,  those  who  are  conservative  would  pursue  a  very  differ* 
ent  course.  Conservatism  in  textual  criticism  consists  merely  in  clinging  to 
what  is  certain,  and  rejecting  all -doubtful  or  unnecessary  emendations ;  but  no 
absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  drawing  the  line  between  the  certain  and 
the  doubtful.  Much  harm  is  done  in  all  sciences,  and  especially  in  philology,  by 
failing  to  distinguish  between  what  we  certainly  know  and  what  we  think  we 
know.  Witness  the  numerous  theories  which  have  exploded,  some  of  them  in 
our  day,  and  left  us  much  to  unlearn,  which  is  more  difficult  than  learning.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  explosion  of  theories,  or  even  of  what  have  been  recognized  as  “  doc¬ 
trines,”  brings  any  science  into  bad  repute,  and  deters  men  from  its  prosecution. 
Moreover,  the  application  of  false  methods,  especially  in  textual  criticism,  may 
so  impair  the  foundation  on  which  others  hereafter  are  to  build,  that  it  will  be  an 
arduous  task  to  establish  the  truth,  and  scholars  will  be  forced  to  keep  constantly 
before  them  the  manuscript  readings.  In  fact,  this  has  actually  resulted  in  some 
instances  from  hasty  emendations.  Almost  all  the  examples  of  violations  of  the 
Porsonic  law  excused  by  elision  have  been  suppressed  by  emendation.  The 
view  entertained  by  some,  that  it  is  better  for  a  dozen  genuine  verses  to  be  taken 
from  an  author  than  for  one  spurious  verse  to  be  attributed  to  him,  is  extremely 
pernicious  if  put  into  practice.  If  the  twelve  genuine  verses  were  removed  acci¬ 
dentally  in  removing  one  spurious  verse,  the  question  might  be  debatable ;  but 
they  will  be  removed  because  of  some  characteristic,  which  characteristic  will 
thus  be  eliminated  from  the  author’s  works. 

All  error  in  emending,  therefore,  and  all  that  leads  to  error,  must  be  avoided. 
Every  one  proposing  to  emend,  except  in  special  cases,  must  devote  himself  to 
a  thorough  study  of  the  entire  subject  of  textual  criticism.  It  is  always  danger¬ 
ous  for  any  one  to  deal  with  a  subject  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  There  are 
many  sad  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  a  large  number  of  our  periodicals  and 
books.  Even  so  simple  a  subject  as  the  Greek  accentuation  is  not  likely  to 
be  treated  correctly  by  an  editor  who  has  not  made  himself  familiar  with  it. 
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While  Americans  may  claim  to  have  as  great  aptitude  for  textual  criticism  as 
any  other  nation,  our  advantages  are  very  far  below  those  of  most  Europeans. 
We  have  not  the  manuscripts,  and  those  which  we  possess  in  fac-simile  certainly 
do  not  as  yet  supply  us  with  adequate  material.  There  are,  moreover,  various 
reasons  why  we  cannot  rely  upon  second-hand  information  in  regard  to  diplo¬ 
matic  material.  The  science  of  palaeography  (especially  Greek)  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  many  errors  have  already  been  committed  by  editors  of  fac-simile 
manuscripts.  Nor  is  it  any  better  with  collations  and  other  information  which 
those  offer  who  have  examined  manuscripts.  Some  of  the  errors  are  due  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  science  of  palaeography,  others  are  due  to  individual 
ignorance,  others  to  carelessness,  and  others  are  entirely  inexplicable.  Ch. 
Graux  was  the  first  to  point  out,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  no  bombycini  are  as 
old  by  some  two  centuries  as  was  universally  assumed.  Gardthausen  has  made 
serious  errors  in  regard  to  ink  used  in  past  ages.  Some  manuscripts,  which 
seem  to  be  dated,  have  been  assigned  to  a  wrong  period;  while  the  special 
errors  in  citing  the  readings  of  manuscripts  are  countless. 

Some  critics  err  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  for  emending.  Among 
their  errors  may  be  mentioned  the  assumptions  that  ancient  writers  were  infal¬ 
lible,  that  what  is  very  rare  or  isolated  must  be  spurious  (while  some  commit  the 
opposite  error  of  needlessly  introducing  rare  or  doubtful  expressions),  that  their 
own  conception  of  an  author’s  style  is  necessarily  correct  and  perfect,  that 
everything  they  do  not  understand  is  spurious,  and  that  everything  they  do  not 
like  is  an  interpolation.  There  are  critics  also  who  overlook  evident  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  others  who  forget  that,  if  everything  which  happens  to  exhibit  a 
certain  characteristic  is  spurious,  there  must  be  vastly  more  spurious  passages 
not  happening  to  exhibit  it.  Many  critics  show  a  misconception  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  errors  in  copying,  and  often  attribute  to  the  eye  mistakes  made  by 
the  mind  and  hand.  Some,  again,  seem  to  forget  the  various  stages  through 
which  the  art  of  writing  has  passed,  and  fail  to  make  corresponding  discrimina¬ 
tions.  The  war  upon  repetitions  has  been  waged  too  vigorously.  Many  modern 
books  contain  more  striking  repetitions  than  some  which  have  been  removed 
from  ancient  works.  Many  who  devote  themselves  to  textual  criticism  make 
mistakes  which  justify  us  in  charging  them  with  unpardonable  carelessness 
or  great  ignorance,  or  both  combined.  Even  the  simplest  metrical  laws,  for 
instance,  are  often  violated  in  emending  the  poets. 

Seeing,  then,  how  limited  are  the  advantages  of  Americans,  how  immature  the 
science  of  palaeography,  how  untrustworthy  second-hand  information,  and  how 
slippery  and  full  of  pitfalls  the  field  of  textual  criticism,  we  should  adopt  as  our 
general  rule  the  words  of  Madvig,  abstinere  et  aliorum  proterviam  arcere. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  July  n,  1883. 
Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.45  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  Tuesday’s  sessions,  and  they  were  ap¬ 
proved.  The  reading  of  communications  was  resumed. 
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5.  The  Force  of  A 1107  in  the  Greek  Theosophy,  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Nelson, 
of  Brookeville  Academy,  Maryland. 

The  A'ucr)  of  the  Greeks  was  their  highest  metaphysical  conception.  It  was 
purely  ideal;  it  scorned  all  restraints  of  theophanies  and  incarnations;  it  was 
proud,  arrogant,  and  defiant  of  all  authority  but  its  own.  With  its  unseen  ven¬ 
geance  it  tracked  the  crimes  of  Oedipus  and  Orestes,  and  yet,  after  their  purifi¬ 
cation  through  suffering,  declared  them  innocent  in  the  court  of  its  own  supreme 
arbitrament.  Prometheus  could  bid  defiance  to  Zeus,  but  was  compelled  to  bow 
his  head  in  meekest  submission  at  the  bare  mention  of  Aikt).  The  fact  that  the 
principle  involved  in  the  conception  of  Aiicr)  was  not  associated  with  any  partic¬ 
ular  god  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Homeric  distinction  between  S'lkcuos  and 
Oeovd'fjs.  The  omnipotence  of  Aiicrj,  its  superiority  even  to  Zeus,  is  abundantly 
exemplified  by  Plato  and  the  tragedians. 

6.  The  Caesareum  and  the  Worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria,  by 
Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

In  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica  for  1879,  Mommsen  publishes  Ner  outs  os’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Obelisk-Crab  Inscriptions  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  and  adds  his  opinion  regarding  the  temple  before  which  our  New  York 
obelisk  was  erected  in  Alexandria.  This  opinion  is  that  the  temple  was  not 
built  to  Augustus,  but  by  him  to  his  father  Julius,  because  Pliny  calls  it  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Caesar,  because  Philo  Judaeus  styles  it  the  temple  of  Caesar  Epibaterios, 
and  because  under  the  general  policy  of  his  reign  Augustus  would  not  have  built 
the  temple  to  himself  even  in  Egypt.  Philo  calls  the  temple  Sebastion,  it  is 
true ;  but  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  union  of  the  worship  of  Augustus  with 
that  of  Julius  in  the  same  sanctuary,  though  Mommsen  intimates  by  the  use  of 
the  word  divus  that  this  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Augustus. 

These  points  were  discussed  in  detail  by  Professor  Merriam.  The  careless¬ 
ness  with  which  Mommsen  has  treated  his  authorities  might  be  seen  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  passage,  where  he  makes  Philo  enunciate  the  singular  proposition  that  “  An 
imperial  form  of  government  is  preferable  to  liberty,  because  throughout  the 
whole  world  all  other  temples  are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Caesar,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  Alexandria,”  —  a  statement  of  which  Philo  is  by  no  means  the  father. 
Pliny’s  usage  of  “  Caesar  ”  was  so  indiscriminate  for  any  of  the  Emperors  from 
Julius  to  Vespasian,  that,  when  employed  alone,  the  context  must  determine  the 
particular  individual  intended,  and  in  the  passage  in  question  this  rule  favored 
Augustus.  Next,  the  passage  of  Philo  was  given  where  he  describes  the  temple, 
and  where  the  context  proves  that  Philo  was  speaking  of  Augustus  and  Augustus 
alone  as  the  god  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  such  in  the  lifetime  of  that  Emperor. 
Hence,  the  Sebastion,  the  temple  of  Caesar  Epibaterios,  must  be  the  temple  of 
Augustus,  with  the  ascription  Epibaterios,  which  Mommsen  translates  Appulsor, 
and  Y onge  renders  the  phrase,  “  the  temple  erected  in  honor  of  the  disembar¬ 
kation  of  Caesar.”  This  interpretation  of  the  epithet  was  held  to  be  incorrect ; 
that  it  rather  signifies  the  god  who  presides  over  the  sea,  to  whom  the  sailor’s 
sacrifices  were  offered  upon  landing  and  embarking.  These  sacrifices  were 
designated  by  three  classes  of  words  :  first,  those  relating  to  embarkation,  ra 
i/ufiaTTipia,  as  Philostr.  227,  687,  Heliodorus,  iv.  16,  v.  15;  or  avaParripia,  Plu- 
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tarch  de  Sol.  An.  36.  Secondly,  those  relating  to  disembarkation,  iK^arrjpia,  as 
Himer.  Eel.  xiii.  38,  Philostr.  562  ;  or  aTro^ari]pia,  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  Buthrotum, 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  i.  3  ;  or  a-iroPaOpa,  Dio  Cass.  xl.  18.  Thirdly,  those  relating 
either  to  embarking  or  to  disembarking,  <br ifiaT'fjpia,  as  Himer.  Eel.  xiii.  38,  Schol. 
Ap.  Rhod.  i.  421,  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Libanius,  Spengel  Rhet.  iii.  p.  377. 
Similar  to  these  are  the  dia^ar-ppia,  Thuc.  v.  54,  55,  1 16,  Xen.  Hel.  iv.  7.  2,  Dio 
Cass.  xl.  18,  Plut.  Lucul.  24;  cf.  Hdt.  vi.  76,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.,  Polyaenus, 
i.  10.  1  (inrepfiaT-fipia),  and  the  terms  elcrir'fjpia ,  elarj^vcria,  Kanr^pia,  k^iT'fjpios. 

The  deities  to  whom  these  sacrifices  were  shown  to  have  been  offered  were 
Poseidon,  the  Tyrian  Heracles,  Protesilaus,  Dionysus,  Apollo,  rivers,  the  sea, 
Zeus,  Athene,  Artemis ;  and  among  the  ascriptions  in  this  connection  we  have 
Zeus  Apobaterios  (Arr.  An.  i.  11.  7),  Zeus  Diabaterios  (Ctesias,  Pers.  17), 
Apollo  Embasios  (Ap.  Rhod.  i.  359,  404,  an  instructive  passage,  and  on  a  coin 
of  the  Ephesians),  Apollo  Ekbasios  (Ap.  Rhod.  i.  966,  1186),  Artemis  Ekbateria 
(Hesychius),  Hadrian  as  Zeus  Embaterios  (C.  I.  G.  1213),  and  Apollo  Epibate- 
rios  at  Troezene,  where  this  deity  was  worshipped  with  this  epithet  in  a  temple 
founded  by  Diomed  as  a  thank-offering  on  having  escaped  the  storm  which  befell 
the  Greeks  on  their  return  from  Troy.  Accordingly,  Caesar  Epibaterios  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way,  and  this  phase  is  one  of  the  alternatives  which  Virgil 
had  in  view  for  the  godhead  of  Augustus  in  the  First  Georgic  (29-31),  which  is 
hinted  at  by  Propertius  (iii.  11.  71),  is  found  in  inscriptions  (C.  I.  G.  4443),  and 
shown  from  Suetonius  to  have  been  in  existence  at  Alexandria  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus  (Suet.  98).  Although,  on  general  principles  of  state,  Augustus  did 
banish  public  worship  of  himself  from  Rome,  except  of  his  Genius  or  Lares,  he 
was  privately  worshipped  there  in  his  lifetime,  and  publicly  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  as  proved  by  inscriptions  ;  while  in  Asia  temples  were  built  to  him  as 
early  as  29  B.  c.,  where  he  was  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  Roma,  and  this 
cult  spread  through  the  other  provinces.  According  to  Sharpe  (Hist.  Egypt,  ii. 
94),  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the*  temples  in  Upper  Egypt,  within  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  was  given  the  same  ascriptions  as  the  Ptolemies 
before  him,  who  were  regularly  worshipped  as  gods,  and  his  adoration  in  the 
province  is  likewise  proved  by  Greek  inscriptions.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Alexandrians,  who  received  more  benefits  by  far  from  the  administration  of 
Augustus  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  Egypt,  should  have  erected  a 
temple  to  him,  and  it  was  the  people  of  the  provinces  who  built  the  sanctuaries 
in  his  honor,  not  the  Emperor  himself.  If  built  by  him  to  Julius,  it  would  rather 
have  been  in  the  adjacent  Nicopolis,  which  he  at  first  attempted  to  make  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  to  Alexandria.  Dio  states  (li.  15)  that  an  Heroum  of  Julius,  built 
by  Cleopatra,  existed  at  Alexandria  in  30  B.  c.,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
Heroum  was  what  Strabo,  about  20  B.  C.,  calls  Kaisarion,  and  was  situated 
within  the  precinct  where  the  Sebastion  was  built  a  few  years  later,  perhaps  in 
part  through  the  zeal  of  Barbarus  in  the  Emperor’s  behalf.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that,  when  Augustus  was  deified  by  the  Alexandrians,  they  should  have  made 
him  the  god  presiding  over  the  main  industry  of  the  port,  commerce  over  seas, 
and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  this  to  the  honors  of  Hephaestion  and  the 
first  Ptolemy,  who  were  so  worshipped  at  the  Pharos  ;  but  besides  this,  proof  was 
adduced  of  an  evident  attempt  to  make  him  out  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  he  might  have  been  regarded  in  Alexandria  as  a  “  New  ” 
Aesculapius,  who,  as  well  as  Apollo,  extended  his  functions  to  presiding  over 
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the  sea  ( Bulletin  Corresp.  Hellenique ,  1879),;  while  to  the  Egyptians  proper 
this  would  assimilate  him  to  Horus,  the  Sun-God  and  type  of  legitimate  sov¬ 
ereignty.  As  such,  the  obelisks  were  fitting  emblems  to  erect  before  his  temple, 
even  as  the  two  which  were  brought  to  Rome  three  years  later  were  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  Sun,  the  nearest  approach  to  this  idea  which  was  ventured  upon  at 
Rome. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Dr.  Hall  and  Professor  Mer- 
riam. 

7.  The  Harmonies  of  Verse,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  elements  of  rhythm  ar  fixt  in  speech.  The  accented  syllabls  of  words 
and  the  accented  words  of  frases  and  sentences,  the  long  and  short  syllabls  and 
the  pich  ar  determind  by  the  habit  of  each  language.  One  can  tel  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  a  crowd  ar  talking  by  the  rhythm  of  the  murmur,  tho  no  singl  sound  can 
be  distinguisht.  Dialects  may  also  be  distinguish.  The  American  rhythm  is 
different  from  the  English.  The  American  pulse  and  breathing  ar  quicker,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nervous  energy  more  rapid.  We  make  more  frequent  use  of 
secondary  accents,  and  so  make  the  intervals  between  stress  more  nearly  equal, 
and  the  average  interval  shorter. 

In  every  speech,  however,  all  sorts  of  combinations  of  the  natural  intervals 
may  be  made,  and  so  a  musical  or  an  unmusical  current  of  sound.  The  source  of 
the  music  in  musical  prose  is  in  great  part  the  agreeabl  succession  of  long  and 
short  intervals  of  stress  and  pich  in  the  current  of  its  spoken  words. 

Musical  prose,  then,  may  be  characterized  as  having  melody. 

Poetry  is  characterized  by  harmony  ;  its  characteristic  music  is  produced  by 
the  combination  of  different  series  of  sounds. 

Verses  ar  made  acording  to  a  pattern.  To  a  schoolboy  this  may  be  known 
merely  as  a  rule  of  prosody,  but  with  the  poet  it  works  in  the  wil,  and  produces 
in  his  imagination  a  series  of  sounds  coresponding  to  it,  like  the  humming  of  a 
tune.  In  any  verse  two  series  of  sounds  ar  implied :  first,  the  words  utterd 
with  their  natural  accents  to  giv  the  thought ;  second,  a  rhythmic  murmur  in  the 
imagination  representing  the  pattern  of  the  verse. 

The  musical  merit  of  the  verse  depends  in  great  part  on  the  harmonies 
between  these  series. 

There  ar  two  extremes  where  the  music  disapears.  (1.)  The  two  series  may 
run  exactly  together,  so  as  to  make  the  prose  accent  and  the  metrical  stress  coin¬ 
cide.  This  seldom  ocurs  thru  any  long  sentence ;  but  unskild  readers  often 
feign  it  by  sing-song  or  cantilation,  changing  the  natural  pronunciation  to  that  of 
the  verse  pattern. 

(2.)  The  natural  interval  between  the  accents  may  be  so  much  longer  in  the 
words  than  in  the  murmur  that  they  cannot  be  givn  in  acordant  time,  or 
the  accents  of  the  two  series  may  be  otherwise  so  differently  adjusted  as  to 
make  a  chord  impossibl.  In  this  case,  whatever  melody  the  series  of  words  may 
hav,  it  is  bad  as  verse ;  it  runs  over  into  prose. 

Between  these  extremes,  differences  in  the  two  series  serv  as  the  basis  of  har¬ 
monies.  Slight  differences  of  time  between  the  beats,  or  of  the  time  of  particular 
syllabls,  or  of  their  number,  or  differences  in  amount  and  distribution  of  stress 
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or  pich,  giv  charm  to  the  rhythm  where  the  chords  ar  perfect,  and  may  produce 
a  perpetual  variety  of  harmonies. 

Harmonies  of  this  kind  ar  esential  to  verse ;  it  may  hav  others.  Thus  true 
songs  hav  their  proper  tune  in  adition  to  the  two  esential  series  of  sound  in 
the  verses,  and  it  is  often  so  like  these  series  that  it  can  run  with  them  thru  the 
mind  and  ad  new  harmonies  to  the  verse.  Composers  of  such  songs  sometimes 
tel  us  that  the  music,  some  old  air  perhaps,  haunted  them,  running  in  their  minds 
day  and  night,  until  thoughts  and  words  at  last  came  to  them,  which  ran  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Something  like  these  musical  airs  ar  long-drawn  combinations  of  cadences, 
running  thru  hole  verses  perhaps,  such  as  hardly  ocur  in  speech  for  utility,  but 
ar  the  creations  of  imagination  working  upon  sound,  prior  to  words  in  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  and  stimulating  and  guiding  the  composition  of  the  verses  by  which 
they  ar  exprest.  Later  poets  take  up  these  cadences,  and  know  them  like  tunes  of 
music,  and  make  new  verses  to  them.  And  readers  recognize  them,  as  they  read, 
as  sources  of  peculiar  harmonies ;  sometimes  they  stigmatize  such  verses  as 
imitativ,  insted  of  rejoicing  in  their  beuty. 

This  way  of  analyzing  the  music  of  verse  suggests  some  remarks. 

1.  In  mere  melody  prose  has  the  advantage  of  verse.  It  has  a  greater  range 
of  material  and  greater  freedom  of  combination. 

2.  To  apreciate  poetry  as  such,  to  feel  the  harmonies  of  verse,  it  is  necesary 
to  be  so  familiar  with  its  meter  that  a  murmur  of  its  rhythm  may  flow  stedily 
thru  the  mind  as  one  reads. 

3.  We  see  why  new  forms  of  verse  fail  of  popular  apreciation,  if  they  ar  of 
any  complication. 

4.  It  is  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry  how  many  persons  realy  perceiv  the  har¬ 
monies  of  elaborate  poetry,  and  how  many  of  those  who  delight  in  it  perceiv 
only  its  melody  as  tho  it  wer  prose. 

5.  We  see  why  metrical  prose  and  iregular  meters  ar  so  differently  judgd. 
Persons  who  notice  only  melody  may  be  pleasd  with  such  composition,  when 
those  who  notice  harmonies  wil  hav  pattern  rhythms  of  verses  continualy  started 
by  this  and  that  metrical  cadence,  and  started  only  to  run  into  a  tangl  of  discords. 
It  is  best  to  print  metrical  prose  as  prose. 

6.  The  process  may  be  seen  by  which  a  new  poem  in  peculiar  rhythm  makes 
the  rhythm  popular.  At  first  it  pleases  by  its  melody  only.  Then  the  cadences 
of  striking  frases  and  passages  fit  their  tune  in  the  memory,  until  gradualy  the 
hole  rhythm  runs  with  the  words. 

7.  There  wil  be  a  general  acordance  in  every  nation  between  the  rhythms  of 
its  poetry  and  its  prose.  The  peple  wil  not  find  plesure  in  poetry  unless  its 
melody  is  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  poetry  reacts  on  prose.  The  erly  Eng¬ 
lish  meters  ran  prevailingly  in  long  feet ;  acordingly  the  rhythm  of  the  Bible, 
Bunyan,  and  the  like,  is  trisylabic.  But  in  Milton,  Irving,  Dickens,  it  is  dissylabic. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Professor  D’Ooge  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Anderson. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  submitted  the  following  summary  of  the  accounts  for  the  year 
1882-83  :  — 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  10,  1882 . $345-13 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $417.00 

Sales  of  Transactions* . 387.00 

Interest  on  deposits .  I3-5° 

Dividend  on  Conn.  Western  stock .  4-5° 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  822.00 

$1,167.13 

EXPENDITURES. 

Plates  for  vol.  xiii.  (1882) . . . $399.08 

750  copies  of  Proceedings  for  1882,  separate .  44.60 

600  copies  of  vol.  xiii.  (Tr.  and  Pr.  together) . 127.50 

Reprints  of  separate  articles  for  authors .  35-75 

Postages . 60.43 

Mailing,1  shipping,  and  expressages .  47.20 

Job-printing . 20.35 

Sundries .  15.10 

Advertising . 17.50 

Expenses  of  memorial  to  U.  S.  Colleges  (J) .  33-74 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year .  $801.25 

Balance  on  hand,  July  9,  1883 .  365.88 

$1,167.13 


On  motion,  the  President  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  audit  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts,  Professors  J.  M.  Garnett  and  Caskie  Harrison. 

As  Committee  to  recommend  a  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
the  President  appointed  Professors  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  A.  C.  Mer- 
riam,  and  W.  T.  Hewett. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  Dr.  Julius  Sachs. 

On  behalf  of  Professor  Rice,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  notice  was 
given  that  the  collections  were  open  to  such  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  desired  to  see  them. 

An  invitation  was  given  to  the  Association  to  meet  the  Faculty  of 
Wesleyan  University  at  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  7  o’clock. 

An  adjournment  was  had  at  12.30  p.  m. 


1  u  Mailing  ”  includes  wrappers,  wrapping,  and  addressing. 
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Middletown,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  July  n,  1883. 
Afternoon  Session, 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Professor  D’Ooge,  in  the  chair. 

8.  The  Mute  Consonants,  Sonant  and  Surd,  by  Professor  Samuel 
Porter,  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  design  of  the  paper  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  composite  character  of 
the  surd  and  sonant  mutes,  —  the  so-called  tenues,  p,  t,  k ,  and  mediae ,  b ,  d ,  hard^*. 
They  occur,  (1.)  as  initial,  before  a  vowel ;  (2.)  final,  after  a  vowel;  (3.)  initial, 
before  /  or  r>  or  ajj/  or  w  sound,  in  English,  and  other  consonants  besides  these, 
in  some  languages;  (4.)  final,  after  a  consonant;  (5.)  medial,  before  or  after  a 
consonant. 

I.  As  initial  to  a  vowel,  what  is  distinctive  in  the  surds  is  an  interval  of 
silence  preparatory,  and  then  an  explosive  utterance.  The  latter  is,  in  part, 
actually  in  the  vowel.  A  vowel  can  by  itself  be  so  uttered,  by  an  abrupt  opening 
of  the  glottis  and  larynx,  with  tone-vibration  of  the  vocal  cords.  After  a  surd 
mute,  the  vowel  explosion  is  co-instantaneous  with  the  lip  or  tongue  and  palate 
parting.  It  involves  a  preceding  momentary  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  vowel 
position  is  in  some  cases  taken  beforehand  {e.  g.  ‘  pay,’  ‘  pea  ’).  When  not  so,  it 
is  yet  reached  so  quickly  as  to  be  to  all  intents  co-instantaneous  with  the  breath 
explosion.  This  explosion  of  the  vowel  is  a  character  that  we  ascribe  to  the  con¬ 
sonant,  but  this  does  not  distinguish  one  surd  mute  from  another.  What  differs 
in  them  is  not  tone,  but  breath-sound  attendant,  —  in  the  same  way  as  v ,  th  so¬ 
nant,  and  z  are  differentiated,  not  by  the  tone,  but  by  accompanying  breath-sound. 
For  the  surd  mutes,  the  breath-sound  is  explosive,  —  a  puff,  by  breath  accumu¬ 
lated  within  the  elastic  walls  of  the  mouth-cavities  and  suddenly  released.  It  is 
simultaneous  with  the  vowel  utterance,  and  is  thus  a  lapping  over  of  the  con¬ 
sonant  upon  the  vowel.  It  is  recognizably  different  for/,  t,  k,  severally.  This 
is  the  usual  and  normal  way  in  at  least  the  English  and  the  Romanic  languages. 
Yet  there  are  persons  who,  aiming  at  a  finer  or  more  soft  enunciation,  give  the 
breath-explosion  before  the  vowel ;  almost  necessarily,  however,  with  a  more  or 
less  decided  h  sound,  a  rough  breathing,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  in  theatri¬ 
cal  fashion  :  e.  g.  “  P‘ay  me,”  “  C‘ome,  p'ensive  nun,”  “  Who  steals  my  p‘urse,” 
&c.  This  really  turns  the  tenues  into  what,  in  Indo-European  speech,  was  the 
original  form  of  the  aspiratae ,  out  of  which  came  the  later  spirants.  In  this  style, 
the  vowel  starts  with  the  glottis  open  beforehand,  and,  though  still  with  abrupt¬ 
ness,  yet  loses  the  proper  explosive  effect.  Something  of  this  general  sort  is  a 
prevailing  characteristic  of  German  speech.  This  separation  of  the  initial  mute 
from  the  vowel  tends  to  throw  it  back,  as  a  final,  upon  a  preceding  syllable ;  as, 
‘cent-aur,’  ‘  plac-ate,’  ‘  cap-acious.’ 

The  sonant  mutes  are  so  called  because  of  the  muffled  sound  from  the  glottis 
with  the  mouth  organs  in  a  closed  condition.  As  the  glottis  is  thus  open  and 
vibrating  beforehand,  it  cannot  pass  directly  to  a  proper  vowel  explosion  :  it 
can  give  a  swell,  but  not  a  staccato  or  a  marcato.  Thus,  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  sonants  involves  another  character,  viz.  the  absence  of  explosive  tone 
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effect  in  the  succeeding  vowel.  Moreover,  the  stream  of  vibrated  breath  is  nar¬ 
row  and  scanty,  and  the  walls  of  the  oral  chamber  are  in  a  yielding  state,  and 
not  in  the  tense  condition  which  is  fitter  to  give  the  puff  —  the  breath  explosion 
—  of  the  surds.  There  is,  indeed,  breath  expelled  and  lapping  over  upon  the 
vowel,  but  not  exploded. 

The  style  that  interjects  an  h  sound  tends  to  obscure  the  difference  of  surd 
and  sonant.  ( Cf  ‘  b‘ay,’  ‘  p‘ay  ’). 

II.  In  the  surd  mute  as  final  after  a  vowel,  we  find  another  element.  The 
closure  of  lips,  or  of  tongue  upon  palate,  preceding  the  interval  of  silence,  gives 
a  percussive  sound,  by  the  impact  of  the  organs,  unlike  the  explosive  above 
noticed,  except  in  the  same  general  character  of  abruptness.  It  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  click  than  of  a  breath-sound.  There  is,  besides,  at  the  same  instant, 
an  abrupt  ending  of  the  vowel,  but  not  distinguishing  one  surd  mute  from  an¬ 
other.  The  percussive  effect  differs  for  all  three.  With  this,  a  different  reso¬ 
nance  for  each,  as  the  organs  approach  to  contact,  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
total  effect. 

In  the  sonants,  the  necessary  lax  condition  of  the  oral  walls  precludes  the 
percussive  effect. 

In  a  final  surd  mute,  we  have,  ordinarily,  the  explosive  effect  added  after  the 
interval  of  silence ;  but  not  always.  When  followed  in  the  next  syllable  by  a 
sonant  of  the  same  organic  position  (either  a  mute  or  a  nasal),  this  element  is 
properly  suppressed ;  as,  ‘  cup-bearer,’  *  cut  down,’  ‘  at  noon,’  ‘  accost,’  ‘  midship¬ 
man,’  ‘  Etna.’  It  may  sometimes,  when  a  sibilant  or  any  spirant  follows,  or  a 
nasal,  or  another  surd  mute,  or  an  l or  r,  be  almost,  though  not  wholly,  suppressed ; 
as,  ‘excellent,’  ‘rhapsody,’  ‘cut-throat,’  ‘acknowledge,’  ‘Stepney,’  ‘cut-purse,’ 
‘uprise.’  When  the  same  mute  ends  one  syllable  and  begins  the  next,  as  ‘scatter,’ 
‘  upper,’  ‘  cat-tail,’  we  have  the  final  element  of  the  first  syllable  percussive,  and 
the  initial  of  the  second  explosive.  Thus,  if  not  doubled,  the  consonant  is  split 
into  two.  Whether  —  or  how  —  to  indicate  this,  is  for  the  Committee  on  Spell¬ 
ing  Reform  to  inquire. 

[Under  the  heads  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  the  paper  gave  examples  of  various  com¬ 
binations  employed  in  English,  with  remarks  upon  the  resulting  modifications  of 
the  qualities  of  the  mutes.] 

This  analysis  of  the  mutes,  especially  as  initial,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  Mr.  Edwin  Cowles,  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Leader ,  Ohio,  who,  with 
otherwise  perfect  hearing,  has  never  heard  a  note  above,  as  he  says,  the  sixth 
octave  on  the  piano-forte,  —  which  would  be  not  higher  than  three  octaves  above 
the  middle  C,  —  and  who  is  thus  actually  unable,  not  only  to  hear  an  s  or  an  f 
but  cannot,  by  the  ear,  distinguish  one  mute  consonant  from  another.1 

In  review,  we  see  how  the  composite  nature  of  these  consonants,  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  pronunciation  in  different  languages  and  dialects,  may  have  led 
to  conflicting  views.  If  the  element  of  sonancy  is  reduced  or  obliterated  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  will  be  overlooked,  and  the  definition  be  made  to  turn  upon  other  features. 
The  two  sets  will  be  described  as  “  soft,”  or  “  weak,”  or  “  flat,”  on  the  one  hand, 

1  In  the  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  ( Philosophical  Transactions ,  1820),  the  lowest 
limit  was  higher  than  this  by  an  octave  plus  a  third,  with  nothing  said  about  inability  to 
distinguish  spoken  sounds. 
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and  “  hard,”  or  “  sharp,”  on  the  other,  instead  of  sonant  and  surd,  —  as  is  so 
commonly  done  by  German  philologists,  and  by  the  English,  following  in  their 
wake. 

In  whispered  speech,  it  is  indeed  only  by  degrees  of  force  and  abruptness 
that  we  distinguish  the  two  sets ;  but  we  make  them  suggest  the  outspoken 
sounds  as  sonant  and  surd. 

This  much  may  be  taken  for  certain :  since  degrees  of  abruptness  and  force 
admit  of  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  division,  the  distinction  originally  indicated  by 
separate  alphabetic  characters  must  have  been  that  of  sonant  and  non-sonant,  of 
tone  and  of  breath-sound.  The  other  characteristics  grow  out  of  these,  and  are 
thus  secondary  to  these  as  the  primary,  —  precisely  as  tone  primarily  distinguishes 
v,  th  sonant,  and  z,  from  f  th  surd,  and  j.  The  phenomena  of  assimilation  find 
only  in  the  primary  a  truly  rational  explanation.  Whenever  the  sonant  element 
falls  away  or  becomes  obscured,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifest  phenome¬ 
non  of  “  phonetic  decay,”  and  as  a  real  loss  or  impairment  of  capacity  in  the 
language. 

9.  On  the  Varieties  of  Predication,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney? 
of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  simplest  complete  sentence  is  composed  of  two  members,  each  a  single 
word  :  the  subject  noun  and  the  predicate  verb.  In  languages  like  ours  there  is 
no  predication  without  a  verb-form,  and  the  office  of  predication  is  the  thing, 
and  the  only  thing,  that  makes  a  word  a  verb.  Infinitives  and  participles, 
though  usually  included  in  the  verbal  system,  are  in  fact  merely  nouns  and  ad¬ 
jectives,  which  retain  a  certain  analogy  with  the  verb  in  the  treatment  of  their 
adjuncts. 

The  primary  predicative  relation  is  that  sustained  by  the  verb  to  its  subject. 
The  establishment  of  a  form  of  expression  for  this  relation  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  sentence  in  our  family  of  languages. 

Later,  the  adjuncts  of  the  predicate  verb  gain  in  logical  importance,  at  the 
cost  of  the  verb  itself ;  the  latter  becomes  a  “  verb  of  incomplete  predication.” 
The  extreme  of  this  development  is  reached  when  certain  verbs  are  attenuated 
in  meaning  to  the  value  of  a  “  copula,”  and  the  whole  logical  significance  of  the 
predication  lies  in  the  added  word  or  words  which  now  become  qualifiers  of 
the  subject.  These  “  predicate  nouns  and  adjectives  ”  are  made  descriptive 
of  the  subject  only  by  means  of  the  copula,  or  are  predicated  of  the  subject 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  verb. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  analyze  every  predicate  verb  into  two  parts  :  the 
copula,  and  the  predicate  noun  or  adjective  ;  as,  he  is  running ,  for  he  runs  ;  he 
was  a  sufferer,  for  he  suffered.  This  analysis  is  a  real  one,  and  useful  for  certain 
purposes  ;  but  because  it  can  be  imposed  on  the  different  varieties  of  predicate, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  copulative  form  is  anything  else  than  secondary. 
The  copula-verb  is  always  made  by  the  wearing  down  to  a  formal  value  of 
verbs  that  originally  had  a  material  significance  ;  an  example  is  the  reduction  of 
Lat.  stabat  to  Fr.  etait. 

The  copula  is  a  verb  of  extirpated  predication,  and  the  words  that  follow  it 
are  descriptive  purely  of  the  subject.  Others  are  verbs  of  more  or  less  incom¬ 
plete  predication,  with  predicative  complements,  and  these  latter  are  partly 
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qualifiers  of  the  subject,  but  partly  also  modifiers  of  the  verb  itself.  Thus  she 
walks  a  queen  means  partly  that  ‘  she  has  a  queenly  walk/  and  partly  that  ‘  she 
is  shown  by  her  walk  to  be  a  queen  ’ ;  that  is,  the  noun  is  predicative  so  far  as 
it  is  made  through  the  verb  descriptive  of  the  subject,  and  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
verb,  or  adverbial,  so  far  as  it  describes  the  action  of  the  verb  itself.  This 
variety  may  be  termed  the  “  adverbial  predicate.” 

Verbs  expressing  certain  actions  come  to  be  so  usually  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  to  or  at  which  the  aetion  directs  itself,  as  to  appear  to  lack 
something  when  that  expression  is  not  added.  This  kind  of  incompleteness  of 
the  mere  verb  as  predicate  is  so  common  that  the  sentence-form  subject-verb- 
object  becomes  as  prevalent  as  the  sentence-form  subject-copula-predicate. 

Next  are  developed  in  many  languages  modes  of  expression  which,  without 
turning  the  sentence  into  a  really  compound  or  complex  one,  yet  virtually  make 
the  object  a  subject  of  further  predication.  Thus,  /  make  him  fall  means  ‘  he 
falls  and  I  bring  it  about,’  or  ‘  I  cause  that  he  falls/  and  is  not  at  the  outset 
essentially  different  in  character  from  the  equivalent  one,  I  cause  his  fall.  A 
conspicuous  development  of  this  kind  is  the  construction  of  infinitive  with 
subject-accusative. 

Again,  a  noun  or  adjective  is  often  made  directly  predicative  to  an  object- 
noun.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  I  make  it  black,  the  word  black  has  the  logical  value 
of  a  predicate  to  it,  as  appears  from  the  equivalents,  “  I  cause  it  to  be  black,” 
“  it  is  made  black/’  “  I  blacken  it.”  The  last  of  these  shows  how  the  predicate 
word  may  be  absorbable  into  the  verb  itself,  and  illustrates  one  of  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  denominative  and  causative  formations.  We  may  name  this  the 
“  objective  predicate.”  It  occurs  oftenest  with  make ;  also  with  choose ,  call , 
keep,  etc. 

Interesting  is  the  case  where  a  verb  is  used  factitively  and  is  accompanied  by 
an  objective  predicate  belonging  to  its  object;  thus,  “he  wiped  his  face  dryf 
“  you  will  walk  yourself  lame,”  and  so  -on.  Here  lame  is  a  predicate  of  the 
object,  and  is  made  so  by  the  action  of  the  verb.  This  factitive  objective  predi¬ 
cate  has  been  either  ignored  or  else  very  unsatisfactorily  treated  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  grammarians.  The  word  dry  or  lame  is  neither  a  case  of  apposition,  nor  a 
factitive  object,  nor  a  second  accusative  ;  its  essential  syntactical  relation  is  that 
of  predicate  to  the  object  through  the  action  of  the  verb. 

Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professors  Weston,  March, 
and  Primer. 

10.  On  a  Greek  Inscription  from  Larisa,  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of 
New  York. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  now  celebrated  inscription,  its 
importance  as  illustrated  by  the  various  publications  on  its  contents  was  dis¬ 
cussed;  reference  was  made  to  its  value  for  the  elaboration  of  a  phonetic 
scheme  of  the  Thessalian  dialect  (cf.  R.  Meister,  Greek  Dialects,  vol.  i.),  and  more 
particularly  to  the  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  dialectic  inflections. 

By  the  aid  of  a  partial  reprint  of  the  inscription  there  were  discussed  the 
genitive  forms  in  01,  considered  by  Blass  and  others  as  locatives  performing  the 
functions  of  the  genitive.  Exception  was  taken  to  this  opinion:  —  1.  because 
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such  an  incrustation,  limited  to  one  case  of  one  declension  only,  seemed  illogical ; 
2.  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  for  the  usurpation  of  the  genitive  func¬ 
tion  by  the  locative.  The  genitive  ending  was  traced  from  original  o<no  through 
various  stages  to  oo  and  finally  to  o,  of  which  the  oi  is  but  a  “  graphic  ”  repre¬ 
sentation. 

A  critical  review  of  the  pure  verbs  in  Thessalian  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Robert’s  formula,  “  all  pure  verbs  are  conjugated  in  the  Thessalian  dialect  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  in  /uu,”  is  inaccurate :  there  is  no  abandon¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  their  conjugation  system ;  they  simply  give 
greater  weight  to  the  first  or  conjugational  vowel. 

In  the  diverging  views  of  the  various  editors  as  to  the  forms  7 tot  t6s,  ttok  k'i, 
dr  ras ,  ir  roi,  the  author  of  the  paper  inclines  to  consider  each  group  one  word 
rather  than  two,  mainly  because  in  inscriptions  and  manuscripts  one  of  the  two 
assimilated  consonants  is  frequently  omitted. 

Comment  on  the  strange  accusative  plurals  like  rbs  iayos  was  followed  by' a 
query,  whether  in  the  anomalous  vvvKXeiTos  yevofxtvas  (line  10  of  inscription), 
emended  by  Robert  into  avyK\e'irov,  there  might  not  lurk  a  heteroclite  formation ; 
again,  the  frequency  of  the  genitive  absolute  as  a  crystallized  mode  of  concise 
enunciation  with  complete  abandonment  of  its  logical  foundation  was  noted ; 
finally,  many  of  the  peculiarities  were  explained  on  the  assumption,  that  in  this 
inscription,  an  official  document,  there  is  a  conscious  revival  of  the  archaic,  into 
which,  however,  many  colloquial  forms  have  crept. 

The  inscription  was  originally  published  by  H.  G.  Lolling,  Mittheilungen  des 
deutschen  archaologischen  Institute,  in  A  then,  vii.  61  ff. ;  cf.  also  Robert  in  Hermes , 
xvii.  467  ff. ;  Mommsen  in  Hermes ,  xvii.  477  ff. ;  and  finally  Hermes ,  xviii.  318. 

11.  Edward  Wallace’s  Translation  of  Aristotle’s  Psychology,  by  Dr. 
C.  K.  Nelson. 

This  translation  is  a  most  successful  interpretation  of  a  very  difficult  book. 
Wallace  gives  a  copious  bibliography.  His  introduction  is  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  points  out  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits 
of  the  system.  The  rendering  is  as  literal  as  the  Greek  of  Aristotle  admits,  and 
is  especially  meritorious  in  supplying  the  links  of  thought,  as,  for  instance,  where 
some  pregnant  particle  requires  expansion  to  a  brief  clause  or  sentence. 

12.  The  Guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  D’Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

This  question  was  considered  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  genuineness 
of  Ant.  905-915.  Boeckh  and  those  who  agree  with  him  maintain  that  in  this 
passage  Antigone  seeks  to  justify  her  conduct,  and  to  reassure  her  own  con¬ 
science  under  a  sense  of  guilt  incurred  by  disobeying  the  edict  of  Creon.  The 
aim  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  this  passage,  so  far  from  being  an  attempt  at 
exculpation,  is  a  reiteration  by  the  heroine  of  her  sense  of  duty  from  a  new  and 
more  imperative  point  of  view.  The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  Boeckh’s  view 
was  inspired  by  the  theory  of  Hegel,  who  supposed  that  the  central  idea  of  the 
Antigone  is.  to  set  forth  and  harmonize  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  state, 
and  of  the  individual  to  the  mandates  of  religion.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
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play  represents  two  transgressors,  as  well  as  two  victims.  This  theory  is  ably 
refuted  by  M.  Girard  in  an  article  contained  in  vol.  cxxvii.  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
' Monies ,  entitled  “  La  Critique  Savante  en  Allemagne.”  It  is  there  shown  that 
no  such  conflict  between  the  state  and  the  family,  between  civil  and  religious 
duties,  was  ever  entertained  by  the  Greek,  but  that  human  must  be  in  harmony 
with  divine  laws,  to  which  indeed  they  owe  their  origin.  The  paper  then  sought 
to  show  that  all  those  interpretations  of  the  utterances  of  the  Chorus  that  seem 
to  condemn  Antigone  are  due  either  to  this  false  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
heroine  towards  human  authority,  or  else  to  the  false  notions  of  the  functions 
of  the  Chorus  that  are  still  so  prevalent.  The  Chorus  is  not  the  invariable  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  play.  The  most  absurd  conclusions  must  follow  from  regarding  the 
Chorus  as  “the  impartial  and  judicial  spectator,”  or,  still  worse,  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  poet  himself.  In  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Chorus  it  is  essential 
to  inquire,  first,  who  constitute  the  Chorus ;  and,  second,  in  what  situation  it 
expresses  any  given  sentiment.  So  in  the  Antigone,  it  is  manifest  that  at  the 
outset  the  Chorus  is  afraid  of  Creon,  and  speaks  timidly  or  not  at  all.  Only 
when  it  has  become  impressed  with  the  dreadful  warning  and  prediction  of  Tire- 
sias,  is  it  courageous  enough  to  call  in  question  the  conduct  of  Creon.  The 
7rep{7reTeta  of  the  Chorus  is  almost  as  marked  as  that  of  Creon.  This  point  was 
illustrated  from  other  plays. 

The  statements  of  the  Chorus  in  853-856  and  872-875  were  considered  more 
particularly,  because,  as  commonly  interpreted,  they  are  understood  to  be  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  Antigone.  But  the  Chorus  as  yet  sees  Antigone’s  conduct  only 
from  one  point  of  view,  viz.  Creon’s.  Besides,  the  condemnation  is  partly  soft¬ 
ened  by  saying  tt arptpov  S’  iicr'ii/eis  tiv  &QXov,  and  the  whole  passage  is  intended 
to  excite  the  pity  of  the  spectator.  Taking  into  one  connected  view  all  that  the 
Chorus  says  with  reference  to  the  deed  of  Antigone,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Langheld  in  his  monograph  on  905-915,  that  in  its  closing 
words,  yripa  rb  (ppoveiu  iSlSa^av,  the  Chorus  refers  to  itself  as  well  as  to  Creon, 
and  means  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  king  has  taught  it  also  a  lesson  of 
wisdom. 

13.  The  New  England  Pronunciation  of  0,  by  Professor  Edward 
S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

The  pronunciation  meant  is  that  heard  in  New  England  in  such  words  as 
stone,  home,  bone.  The  following  list  represents  for  the  most  part  my  own  natural 
pronunciation  ;  in  cases  where  I  am  no  longer  certain,  I  put  a  question-mark,  as 
also  for  some  words  which  have  been  given  me  by  other  persons.  The  list  is 
probably  pretty  complete  for  the  pronunciation  in  Bath  and  Waterville  on  the 
Kennebec  River  in  Maine  twenty  years  ago.  Compounds  and  derivatives  keep 
the  same  sound.  I  was  born  in  Waterville,  but  lived  in  Bath  till  my  twelfth 
year,  when  the  family  moved  back  to  Waterville.  I  am  the  youngest  of  the 
family.  Except  where  I  have  put  two  question-marks,  or  added  a  note  to  the 
contrary,  I  think  every  queried  word  belongs  in  the  list. 


Alone.  (Almost  certain;  but  not  lone,  Boat.  (Noun  and  verb  of  course  in- 
lonely,  only  ?)  eluded ;  I  give  only  the  simple  word.) 
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Bolster. 

Bolt. 

Bone. 

Both. 

Broke  (preterit  of  break). 

Broken  (p.p.  of  break). 

Choke;  also  choker  (‘  a  collar’). 

Cloak. 

Clomb.  (I  should  be  tempted  to  pro¬ 
nounce  so  in  reading ;  of  course  the 
word  is  only  a  book-word  to  me. 
The  dialect  form,  I  think,  is  clum 
[u  as  in  but\  or  clim.) 

Close.  ( ??  If  it  belongs  here  it  is  only 
the  adjective,  never  the  verb,  but 
even  the  adjective  is  doubtful.) 

Coat. 

Coax. 

Colt  (also  Colt,  proper  name). 

Comb.  (Also  in  catacomb ,  though  to  call 
it  a  case  of  popular  etymology  might 
be  misleading.  In  all  apparent  com¬ 
pounds  comb  keeps  the  same  sound). 

Dolt. 

Extol.  (?  I  think  I  have  heard  it  so 
sometimes,  and  pronounced  it  so 
myself,  though  it  was  always  a  book- 
word  to  me.) 

Folks. 

Hoh  !  (Interjection  of  contempt,  = 
‘  nonsense  ’ ;  cf.  pooh.) 

Hoax  (?'). 

Holm.  (?  So  pronounced  in  holm-oak, 
learned  at  school  as  a  book-word, 
translating  the  Latin  word  ilex.  The 
l  was  not  silent.) 

Holmes  (the  proper  name). 

Holster.  (?  Hardly  a  word  belonging 
to  my  dialect,  but  I  should  naturally 
pronounce  it  like  bolster.) 

Holpen  (not  a  word  of  the  dialect; 
cf.  clomb  and  holster). 

Holt  (?  proper  name). 

Holt.  (?  Noun  corresponding  to  hold, 
verb,  which  latter  word  never  has 
the  sound  in  question.) 

Home. 

Hope. 

Jolt.  (?  I  think  I  pronounced  it  so 
formerly.) 


Load  (?). 

Lonely  (?). 

Molten.  (?  Rather  a  book-word  to  me.)' 

Most. 

Moult. 

Nobody.  (?  The  first  o  is  meant.) 

None. 

Open  (?). 

Only  (?). 

Poke.  (But  I  have  marked  poker  as  a 
little  doubtful.  I  think  it  belongs 
in  the  list.) 

Polk  (?  the  proper  name). 

Polka.  (?  It  almost  certainly  belongs 
in  the  list.) 

Pooh  (cf.  Hoh). 

Poultice  (?). 

Poultry  (?). 

Revolt.  (Cf.  extol ;  of  course  an  early 
learned  book-word.  But  the  adjec¬ 
tive  revolting  always  had,  I  think, 
the  o  as  in  not.) 

Road. 

Rope. 

Rode.  (??  Never,  I  think,  natural  to 
me.  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  so  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Maine.  My  only  au¬ 
thority  for  it  thus  far  is  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.) 

Smoke. 

Soak.  (?  I  feel  pretty  sure  it  belongs 
in  the  list.) 

Soap. 

Spoke,  spoken  (from  the  verb  speak, 
also  spokesman). 

Stone. 

Swollen  (?  not  now,  if  ever,  natural 
to  me). 

Throat. 

Toad. 

Upholstery  (cf.  holster). 

Woke  and  Awoke  (?). 

W rote.  ( ?  I  think  I  have  heard  it,  but 
it  is  not  natural  to  me.) 

Whole  and  Wholesome. 

Yolk.  (?  Rather  a  book-word  to  me.  I 
never  knew  whether  the  l  was  silent 
or  not.) 

Yoke  (??). 
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The  Association  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning. 

In  the  evening  occurred  a  social  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University,  the  members  of  the  Association,  ladies,  and  other  invited 
guests.  The  company  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Eclectic  Society, 
pleasantly  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  spent  the 
evening  in  agreeable  intercourse  and  song. 


Middletown,  Conn.,  Thursday,  July  12,  1883. 
Morning  Session. 

The  Association  assembled  at  8.50  a.  m. 

Professor  Garnett  reported  for  the  Auditing  Committee  that  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts  had  been  examined  and  found  correct.  The 
report  was  accepted. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday’s  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
Professor  Richardson  reported  for  the  Committee  on  time  and  place 
of  meeting.  It  was  recommended  that  the  next  session  be  held  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July, 
that  is,  July  8,  1884.  After  considerable  discussion  of  a  proposal  to 
hold  the  meeting  one  week  later  (on  the  15th),  the  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Association,  and  the  original  recommendation  accepted 
without  modification. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  decided  not  to  allow  a  discount  to 
the  Trade  on  the  Transactions. 

The  formation  of  a  library  is  not  among  the  objects  of  the 
Association ;  nevertheless,  the  Committee  has  instructed  the  Secre¬ 
tary  not  to  refuse  such  works  as  may  be  offered  by  way  of  gift  or 
exchange. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year  1883- 
84  reported  as  follows  :  — 

For  President , —  Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

For  Vice-Presidents , —  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
Professor  James  C.  Van  Benschoten,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator ,  —  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer ,  —  Professor  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee ,  — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  therein 
named  were  declared  elected  to  the  offices  to  which  they  were 
respectively  nominated. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

14.  Hamlet’s  “  Dram  of  Eale  ”  and  what  it  “  Doth,”  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
G.  Scott,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

The  whole  passage,  Hamlet,  i.  4.  17-38,  “This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and 
west,”  etc.,  is  diffuse,  involved,  and  repetitious,  but  to  a  careful  reader  it  is  clear 
enough,  except  the  last  three  lines  :  — 

The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal. 

I.  The  first  problem  is  to  find  the  infinitive  required  by  doth ,  and  this  must 
be  concealed  in  of  a  doubt.  The  statement  evidently  intended  is  not  true  always, 
but  it  is  true  often.  The  qualification  oft  is  therefore  required,  and  should  be 
read  in  place  of  of  Oft  is  used  above  in  a  statement,  “  so,  oft  it  chances,”  of 
which  the  lines  in  dispute  are  a  summarized  repetition.  Read  oft  rather  than 
often ,  since  the  latter  was  a  new  word  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  less  common 
than  oft ,  even  in  prose. 

What  now  is  the  infinitive  disguised  by  a  doubt?  The  following  suggestions 
have  been  made  :  doubt ,  in  the  sense  “  throw  doubt  upon,”  but  this  meaning 
is  unsupported ;  dout,  in  the  sense  “  destroy,”  but  this  sense  is  not  apposite, 
and  dout  does  not  have  this  sense,  and  is  at  best  a  very  rare  word,  occurring  in 
two  passages  of  Shakespeare  at  most,  and  with  the  sense  “  do  out,  i.  e.  put  out, 
extinguish  ” ;  abate  is  a  conjecture  of  Hudson,  but  the  sense  assigned  it,  “  de¬ 
press,”  is  not  suitable  ;  attaint ,  debase,  and  other  conjectures,  may  be  passed  by. 
Dr.  Scott  suggests  cormpt. 

II.  What  is  the  thing  that  “  corrupts  the  noble  substance  ”  of  a  man’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  character,  and  brings  it  into  “  scandal  ”  ?  It  is  the  “  dram  of  eale,” 
a  “  dram,”  i.  e.  “a  little  ”  of  something  bad.  The  quarto  of  1611  and  the  un¬ 
dated  quarto  have  eafe\  the  quarto  of  1604  reads  eale,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
right  as  against  eafe. 

The  reading  eafe  suggested  Theobald’s  emendation  base ;  but  the  use  of  the 
adjective  without  the  definite  article  in  place  of  the  substantive  is  not  at  all  fre¬ 
quent ;  base  occurs  135  times  in  the  plays  in  the  sense  “degraded,  low,  mean, 
ordinary,”  but  never  in  the  sense  of  “  baseness.”  Similar  objections  militate 
against  the  emendation  vile.  The  conjectural  reading  bale  gives  no  good  sense. 
Ill  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  but,  considering  the  frequency  of  the  word,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  corrupted  to  eale. 
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I  believe  the  right  word  is  evil.  Evil,  in  the  exact  sense  here  required, 
namely,  a  moral  taint,  a  “  vicious  mole  of  nature,”  is  common  in  Shakespeare  and 
everywhere.  In  this  and  other  shades  of  meaning  the  noun  occurs  sixty-one 
times  in  the  plays,  twenty-two  times  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  as  in  the  line  in  ques¬ 
tion.  As  an  adjective  evil  is  found  twenty-one  times,  as  an  adverb  twice.  But 
how  came  evil  to  be  printed  eale  ?  The  metre  allows  a  final  atonic  syllable,  but 
only,  or  usually,  before  a  natural  pause.  There  is  no  natural  pause  here,  and  so 
the  atonic  syllable  may  have  been  suppressed  by  contraction,  leaving  an  ac¬ 
cented  monosyllable  at  the  end,  as  required.  That  is,  evil  (or  rather  euil ,  as 
then  spelt),  pronounced  foil  (i  as  in  they),  was  contracted  to-fo,  spelt  phoneti¬ 
cally  (but  with  the  already  conventional  “  silent  ”  final  e)  eale  ;  ea  being  then  the 
recognized  digraph  for  the  e  sound,  which  digraph  still  survives  with  that  sound 
in  break,  great,  yea,  in  the  “  Irish  ”  pronunciation  of  speak ,  eat,  meat, please,  reason, 
etc.,  and,  with  slight  modifications  since  developed,  in  the  modern  bear,  tear, 
wear,  head,  dead,  stead,  bread,  pleasant,  etc. 

This  pronunciation  of  ea  gives  the  point  to  Falstaff’s  pun,  which  most  readers 
fail  to  appreciate :  “  If  reasons  (pronounced  reznz,  as  if  ‘  raisins,’  cf.  M.  E. 
spelling  reisins,  Alisaunder  5193  ;  also  raisins,  as  now)  were  as  plenty  as  black¬ 
berries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.”  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

This  contraction  of  evil  {euil,  euel,  eule )  to  eale  is  paralleled  by  the  very  com¬ 
mon  contractions  of  ever  (euer)  to  e'er,  often  spelt  ere  in  Shakespeare  (compare  or 
ever,  developed  from  or  ere,  supposed  to  be  for  or  e'er),  never  ( neuer )  to  ne'er, 
often  spelt  nere,  even  {euen)  to  e'en,  often  spelt  ene  (so  good  even  contracts  to 
good  den  and  godden).  So  devil  [deuil,  deuel)  contracts  to  Middle-English  del  (an 
occasional  form),  Scottish  deil,  deel,  provincial  English  deep,  deele,  dewle,  and  dule. 
The  Devil  is  simply  invaluable  to  dramatists.  The  word  occurs  280  times  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  123  times  in  prose,  and  157  times  in  verse.  The  metre  often 
requires  it  to  be  a  monosyllable,  but  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  all 
the  instances  in  the  original  editions  to  find  out  whether  it  is  ever  printed  as  an 
obvious  monosyllable.  Such  contractions,  however,  occur  much  earlier  than 
Shakespeare’s  time :  — 

In  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  by  John  Myrc,  written  about  A.  D.  1400  (ed. 
Edw.  Peacock,  London,  1868),  del  and  el  rhyme  (lines  360-365)  :  — 

Wychecrafte  and  telynge, 

Forbede  thou  hem  for  any  thynge ; 

For  whoso  be-leueth  in  the  fay 
Mote  be-leue  thus  by  any  way, 

That  hyt  ys  a  sleghthe  of  the  del, 

That  maketh  a  body  to  cache  el. 

The  editor  notes  :  “  del  or  de{ue)l ;  el  or  e(ue)l." 

In  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  T.  Wright,  London,  1842)  del  again  occurs 
(p.  in)  :  — 

The  del  hym  to-drawe. 

In  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  (9th  ed.,  London 
1878)  appears  the  entry  :  — ■ 

Eile ,  Evil.  Nominale  MS. 

In  the  Ancren  Riwle,  written  about  A.  D.  1200  (ed.  J.  Morton,  London,  1853), 
occurs  a  word  spelt  variously  eile,  eil,  el :  — 
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The  blake  deth  lesse  eile  to  then  eien  (p.  50). 

Mid  gode  riht  muwen  eithurles  beon  ihoten  ^7-thurles,  vor  heo  habbeth  idon  muchel  eil 
to  moni  on  ancre  (p.  62). 

Theo  thet  on  eni  uvel  doth  (var.  eil ;  p.  186). 

Uvele  iheowed  (var.  el;  p.  368). 

But  may  not  eile ,  eil ,  el,  in  these  passages,  be  the  M.  E.  substantive  in  the 
sense  of  “  pain,  harm,”  associated  with  M.  E.  eile ,  eil,  “  painful,  troublesome,” 
from  A.  S.  egle ,  cognate  with  Gothic  aglus,  8vctko\os?  It  may  be.  Note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  alleged  M.  E.  substantive  occurs  only  in  these  passages,  if 
it  occurs  anywhere,  and  that  there  is  no  corresponding  A.  S.  substantive 
eglit,  associated  with  egle,  though  there  is  a  Gothic  substantive  agio,  “trouble, 
0Ati|us.”  Note,  also,  that  in  two  of  the  passages  from  the  Ancren  Riwle 
eil  or  el  actually  occurs  as  a  variant  of  uvel  ( =  euel ),  in  one  of  the  two  (p.  368) 
as  an  adverb.  There  is  no  M.  E.  or  A.  S.  adverb  associated  with  eile  or  egle , 
“troublesome.”  (The  verb  is  very  common :  A.  S.  eglian ,  M.  E.  eilen,  E.  ail.)  Still, 
the  loss  of  u  ( =v ),  between  two  vowels  is  so  rare  at  this  early  period  that,  while 
one  may  consider  eil,  eile,  in  the  passages  cited,  or  in  some  of  them,  to  be  the 
same  word  as  euel,  the  influence  of  the  other  eile,  eil,  “  troublesome,”  upon  the 
form  must  be  admitted.  Finally,  we  are  not  to  ignore  the  influence  of  M.  E.  ille 
(E.  ill),  from  Icel.  illr,  earlier  Mr,  Swed.  ilia,  ill-,  Dan.  ilde,  originally  identical 
with  euel. 

Whether  the  view  here  set  forth  as  to  the  reason  why  euel  ( euil ,  evil)  appears 
as  eale  can  be  sustained  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  evil  is  the  word  intended. 
The  lines  in  dispute,  as  thus  emended,  are  not  particularly  brilliant  or  original ; 
but  they  will  do.  They  have  caused  more  controversy  than  they  are  worth  per 
se.  But  they  are  no X.  per  se.  They  are  a  part  of  “  Hamlet.” 

This  paper  may  be  found  printed  in  extenso  in  Shakespeariana  for  November, 
1883. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  errors  in  this  passage 
were  from  misreading  rather  than  mishearing.  The  main  mistake  in  eale  was 
reading  a  for  u,  which  was  of  course  Shakespeare’s  way  of  writing  the  v  of  the 
evil ;  eule  is  one  of  the  spellings  of  evil  in  early  English  (see  Morris’s  Specimens, 
Vol.  I.,  s.  v.),  and  Shakespeare  may  have  written  it  here ;  but  whether  he  wrote 
eule,  euel,  euil,  the  ductus  literarum  is  easy  —  for  a  printer  who  has  a  dram  op 
ale  in  his  head.  Reading  a  for  u  probably  occurs  also  in  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 
83:  — 

For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 

Path  for  putte. 

The  great  trouble  in  the  passage  has  been  with  of  a  doubt.  The  meaning  is, 
however,  fairly  certain.  It  must  be,  as  Prof.  Scott  says,  “  The  little  evil  cor¬ 
rupts  the  whole  substance,”  and  probably  by  pervading,  “  o’erleavening  ”  it. 
But  Shakespeare  uses  subdue  in  this  sense  :  — 

My  nature  is  subdu'd 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand.  —  Sonn.  cxi. 

His  face  subdu'd 

To  penetrative  shame.  —  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  iv.  14.  74. 

My  heart’s  subdu'd 

Euen  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord.  —  Othello,  i.  3.  251. 


Read  then, 
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The  dram  of  evil 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  subdtie 
To  his  own  scandal. 

And  you  have  a  striking  Shakespearian  figure,  and  a  characteristic  rhythmical 
repetition  to  boot.  I  had  cherished  this  reading  as  my  own,  —  the  Cambridge 
collators  do  not  give  it,  —  but  Mr.  Furness  has  found  it  in  Chambers's  Household 
Shakespeare ,  to  the  editors  of  which  it  was  suggested,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Swynfen 
Jervis. 

15.  On  Slighted  Vowels  in  English  Unaccented  Syllables,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  D.  Whitney. 

Hardly  any  language  goes  so  far  as  ours  in  not  only  lightening  the  force 
and  quantity  of  its  unaccented  vowels,  but  also  effacing  their  distinctive  char¬ 
acter,  and  reducing  them  toward  or  to  the  so-called  neutral  vowel-sound,  or 
utterance  in  the  position  of  breathing.  The  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  this 
reduction  were  illustrated  in  the  paper,  and  the  methods  of  their  successful 
notation  were  discussed. 

Remarks  on  this  paper  were  made  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  March,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Whitney,  Hewett,  and  Weston. 

16.  On  so-called  Tmesis,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  of 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Tb  fjLTf]  Ka\a>s  A eyeiv  ov  fi6vov  els  avrb  rovro  Tr\r)HfAe\es  aAA a  Kal  Katt6v  n  e/nroie? 
ra?s  ipvxais.  The  grammatical  term  tmesis  is  pernicious.  It  suggests  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  students  a  surgical  operation,  the  severing  of  a  preposition  from  the  verb  to 
Which  it  rightly  belongs.  It  is  evident  that  the  term  was  originally  used  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  view.  As  in  all  other  grammatical  matters,  Attic  prose  usage 
was  the  norm ;  all  deviations  from  that  were  considered  irregularities.  Ennius 
doubtless  thought  that  he  was  doing  only  what  Homer  had  done  before  him 
when  he  wrote  “  saxo  cere  comminuit  brum  ” ;  he  did  not  see  why  verbs  alone 
should  be  dissected  and  the  disiecta  viembra  scattered  in  the  sentence  where  con¬ 
venience  prompted.  Most  American  philologists  feel  first  a  wrench  and  then  an 
emotion  of  triumph  when  they  overcome  their  inherited  tendency  to  say  that 
“the  preposition  is  separated  from  the  verb  by  tmesis.”  But  the  burden  of  proof 
still  seems  to  be  thrown  upon  those  who  say  that  the  position  of  the  preposition 
was  originally  as  free  as  that  of  any  adverb  or  modifying  particle  ;  that  its  use 
was  simply  directive,  to  explain  the  relation  between  the  verb  and  its  case,  or  to 
modify  the  verb  alone ;  and  that  what  is  called  anastrophe  gives  us  the  original 
accent  of  the  preposition  unchanged  by  the  later  more  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  preposition  and  the  noun  or  verb. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  rational  to  separate  preposition  and  verb  in  Homer, 
unless  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  they  were  considered  as  one  word.  Such 
evidence  might  be  found  in  the  meaning  of  the  compound  verb  when  it  differs 
from  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb  plus  the  preposition.  More  distinct  evidence 
is  found  in  the  change  of  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel  of  airoveovro.  The  a  was 
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lengthened,  not  by  the  poet  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  but  by  the 
Greek  people  themselves,  who  disliked  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  short  syl¬ 
lables.  The  practice  of  Demosthenes  is  well  known.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  5d QavaTos  k.  t.  A.,  which  are  found  in  the  scenic  poets,  and  thus  settled  as  the 
pronunciation  of  the  people.  Still  more  familiar  is  the  rule  for  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  which  gives  us  (rocpcbrepos ,  but  Tno-TOTepos,  a  rule  which  was  not 
firmly  fixed  in  Homer’s  time.  In  if/  361  we  read  aol  8e  7 vvai  rod’  iirlreWoD 
Trivvrr)  7r ep  iovarj.  In  order  to  justify  the  iirl  by  the  analogy  of  p  209,  oi>  pev  8 )] 
r88e  pe?£ov  iirt  KaKbv  k.  t.  A.,  we  have  to  separate  the  ini  from  the  verb,  and  explain 
the  l  as  justified  by  the  caesura.  A  stronger  case  is  that  of  air oaipeTaOai,  A  230, 
275.  The  hiatus  is  justified  best  by  its  place  in  the  verse  ;  in  the  one  verse  airo 
comes  before  the  diaeresis  after  the  first  foot ;  in  the  other,  it  comes  before  the 
bucolic  diaeresis. 

We  seem  thus  to  find  two  words  in  which  in  our  texts  the  preposition  is 
wrongly  attached  to  the  verb.  This  removes  the  presumption  that  the  two  are 
to  be  considered  as  a  compound  whenever  this  is  possible.  Some  authorities 
think  that  air 6  is  never  adverbial  in  Homer,  but  we  have  seen  two  probable 
examples.  But  if  the  two  have  not  become  one  word  when  the  preposition 
immediately  precedes  the  verb  and  modifies  it,  the  presumption  is  much  stronger 
that,  if  the  preposition  in  Homer  is  separated  from  the  verb,  it  simply  modifies 
it,  and  we  are  not  to  say  that  it  is  “  an  example  of  tmesis.” 

17.  The  Personal  Element  in  Dactylic  Hexameters,  by  Professor 
F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

In  the  so-calld  dactylic  hexameter,  so  much  freedom  is  alowd  in  the  use  of 
dactyls  or  spondees,  and  of  different  kinds  of  dactyls  as  classified  by  the  position 
of  the  prose  accents,  and  in  the  management  of  the  caesuras,  that  it  is  next  to. 
impossibl  that  any  maker  of  many  verses  should  fail  to  show  his  personal 
preferences  for  particular  cadences  or  combinations  of  feet. 

In  1879,  at  the  Newport  meeting  of  the  Asociation,  when  a  paper  was  red  on 
Geddes’s  view  of  the  Composition  of  the  Iliad,  Professor  March  suggested  that  a 
study  of  the  meter  would  show  its  truth  or  falsity.  The  facts  of  the  present  paper 
ar  givn  to  enforce  this  suggestion  upon  our  Grecians,  and  no  pretence  is  made 
that  they  ar  thoro  inductions. 

The  following  tabl  shows  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  spondees  in  a 
hundred  lines  of  Longfellow  (Evangeline,  Prelude;  I.  1.  1-40;  II.  v.  1-40), 
Goethe  (Hermann  und  Dor.  I.  1-100),  Vergil  (Aeneid  I.  1-20;  II.  1-60;  IX. 
431-450),  Ovid  (Met.  I.  1-20;  XI.  591-610,  621-640;  XV.  96-115,  810-829), 
Theocritus  (Idyl.  I.  1-40,  101-120;  II.  1-20;  VIII.  1-20),  Hesiod  (Works  and 


1-100),  Odyssey  (I. 

1-100), 

Iliad  (I. 

1-100). 

Foot. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d- 

4th. 

5th. 

Total. 

Longfellow, 

20 

44 

45 

45 

154 

Goethe, 

60 

22 

54 

52 

188 

Vergil, 

44 

37 

46 

5i 

178 

Ovid, 

52 

61 

45 

173 

Theocritus, 

36 

5i 

36 

11 

1 

134+  1 

Hesiod, 

30 

43 

11 

25 

6 

109  -+-  6 

Odyssey, 

33 

42 

16 

22 

4 

i*3  +  4 

Iliad, 

45 

35 

18 

3l 

4 

129  +  4 
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These  counts  wer  made  in  sections  of  twenty  lines  each.  The  general  type  of 
verse  givn  by  these  totals  is  also  givn  in  most  of  the  selections  by  the  totals  of 
each  section.  Thus,  in  Longfellow  the  sections  giv  the  following  tabl :  — 


Foot. 

1st. 

2d. 

3^ 

4th. 

5th. 

Prelude, 

3 

6 

■5 

5 

I.  1.  1-20, 

3 

8 

11 

8 

I.  1.  21-40, 

4 

10 

8 

9 

II.  v.  1-20, 

5 

12 

10 

12 

II.  v.  21-40, 

S 

8 

11 

11 

Total, 

In  Goethe  :  — 

20 

44 

45 

45 

Foot. 

1st. 

2d. 

3^ 

4  th. 

5th. 

H  &  D.  1-20, 

15 

5 

9 

15 

H.  &  D.  21-40, 

13 

4 

14 

12 

* 

H.  &  D.  41-60, 

10 

3 

9 

12 

H.  &  D.  61-80, 

12 

5' 

11 

6 

H.  &  D.  81-100, 

10 

5 

11 

7 

Total, 

60 

22 

54 

52 

Plain  differences  ar  seen  even  in  this  simpl  counting  of  the  feet.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  verses  shows  the  personal  element  best.  Longfellow  begins  with  a 
dactyl  by  preference,  and  lets  spondees  come  in  the  three  following  places  with 
nearly  equal  frequency.  Goethe  begins  with  a  spondee  followd  by  a  dactyl,  then 
two  spondees.  To  indicate  that  the  difference  is  a  personal  matter  and  not  a 
result  of  the  different  languages,  the  following  sections  ar  givn  of  Voss’s  dedica¬ 
tion  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  German :  — 


Foot. 

Lines  1-20, 
Lines  21-40, 
Lines  41-60, 
Lines  61-80, 
Lines  80-92, 


1st.  2d.  3d.  4th.  5th. 

66641 

5  6  9  7 

5  6  7  3  - 

9  4  11  3  1 

5264 


Vergil  is  more  like  Goethe,  and  Ovid  like  Longfellow,-  in  the  beginning  of  the 
verse;  but  in  Ovid  there  is  a  characteristic  predominance  of  the  spondee  in  the 
third  foot.  Theocritus  begins  somewhat  like  Longfellow,  but  his  third  foot  is 
like  his  first,  and  the  verse  takes  a  run  of  dactyls  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  places. 
The  verses  of  Hesiod,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Iliad,  as  givn  in  the  tabl,  show  the 
same  type  of  verse,  as  markt  by  the  hole  number  of  spondees,  and  by  the  third 
place,  where  the  verse  is  divided,  which  is  prevailingly  a  dactyl :  sections  of 
twenty  verses  ar  not- infrequent  without  a  singl  spondee  in  the  third  place,  or 
with  fewer  spondees  in  the  third  than  the  fifth.  There  ar  more  dactyls  in  the 
fourth  place  than  in  the  first  or  second.  But  the  first  hundred  lines  of  the 
Odyssey  agree  with  Hesiod  in  the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  second  place  (30  <  43 
and  33  <42),  while  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  Iliad  invert  the  relation 
(45  >  35).  We  may  take  these  as  the  ancient  Achillean  type  and  the  Odyssean 
type.  The  Iliad  wil  then  be  found  to  be  Achillean  in  some  parts,  Odyssean  in 
others. 
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The  Catalog  is  Achillean.  Beginning  with  II.  500,  the  hundreds  run 


46 

40 

24 

33 

10 

42 

39 

27 

30 

16 

43 

41 

18 

42 

7 

40 

3i 

17 

27 

14 

None  of  the  sections  of  twenty  lines  vary  much  from  the  type;  540-560  has 
8. ..10  in  the  first  two  places;  620-640  and  700-720  both  hav  7. ..8.  The  ninth 
book,  the  Embasy,  is  also  Achillean ;  only  one  of  the  hundred  lines  makes  an 
average  of  the  other  type,  and  that  contains  a  talk  of  Ulysses,  the  beginning  of 
which  is  in  a  section  counting  up  5...  12.  Other  sections  vary  somewhat. 

The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Odyssean :  the 
hundreds  run,  beginning  VI.  230, 


36 

50 

10 

39 

4 

30 

38 

13 

20 

11 

35 

37 

14 

34 

2 

The  tenth  book,  Doloneia,  is 

Achillean 

in  the  introductory  councils,  but 

line  140  where  Ulysses  comes  in, 

the  meter  changes ; 

140-160  sum  up, 

4 

10 

6 

2 

1 

The  hundreds  are  :  — 

44 

37 

14 

19 

10 

40 

40 

16 

24 

1 

35 

4i 

22 

28 

5 

4i 

47 

17 

29 

7 

36 

42 

18 

26 

2 

38 

40 

14 

17 

3 

In  book  eighteenth,  Hoplopoiia,  the  hundreds  ar  : 

- 

27 

37 

13 

21 

4 

33 

4i 

11 

37 

4 

27 

40 

18 

28 

10 

36 

38 

14 

28 

4 

48  > 

38 

14 

27 

7 

39 

46 

17 

25 

7 

The  encounter  of  Thetis  and  Vulcan,  380-420,  the  making  of  the  shield  and 
the  description  of  its  war  scenes,  460-540,  ar  in  Achillean,  and  explain  the  con¬ 
dition  of  400-500. 

The  numbers  of  the  hundred  of  the  second  book  ar  :  — 


43 

33 

18 

34 

2 

44 

32 

23 

38 

8 

38  < 

44 

9 

38 

4 

43 

38 

16 

36 

9 

38  < 

42 

15 

4i 

4 

The  third  hundred  includes  the  Thersites  affair  ;  the  fifth  includes  the  ornate 
description  of  sacrifices,  and  the  series  of  similes  describing  the  advancing  army. 
And  so  with  the  other  books.  The  eighth  has  for  the  first  two  feet  of  its  hun¬ 
dreds  47  |  43,  49  |  41,  37  <42,  39  <  44>  48  |  40,  3°  I  29-  The  third  book  has 
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40  I  40,  39  1  3T>  42  |  42,  31  <  49>  23  <  25.  The  twenty-third  has  35  <38,  30  <  34, 
43  I  37>  46  |  43>  45  I  4°,  41  I  4°,  39 <  42,  3°  <4b  41  I  37-  The  twenty-fourth  has 
42  <  45>  38  I  3°>  35  I  27,  3 3<  36,  43  <  46,  40  <  45>  45  I  38,  41  I  4°.  Whether 
these  variations  indicate  any  change  of  authorship,  or  merely  change  of  theme 
and  motiv,  is  not  to  be  decided  without  a  comprehensiv  study  of  both  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  They  ar  found  also  in  the  Odyssey. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Professor  Hewett. 

The  conclusiveness  or  even  the  probability  of  the  results  attained  by  any  such 
investigation  as  this  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  completeness  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  of  authors.  In  the  case  of  Goethe,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  compare 
the  metre  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  with  that  of  Voss’s  Luise.  It  is  certain  that 
we  should  not  have  had  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  its  present  form  had  not 
Voss’s  charming  idyl  preceded  it.  Similarly  Voss’s  translation  of  Homer 
should  have  been  compared ;  for  by  it  the  hexameter  was  first  naturalized  in 
German,  and  Goethe  admired  it  greatly.  In  like  manner  I  should  look  for  the 
sources  of  Longfellow’s  metres  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  authors  (espe¬ 
cially  Tegner)  rather  than  in  the  classical  poets,  and  should  seek  the  sources  of 
the  Hiawatha  in  the  Finnish  epic  Kalevala . 

18.  Report  of  the  Comittee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling,  by 
the  Chairman,  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  act  which  was  givn  to  the  Comittee  at  the  last 
meeting  in  response  to  the  comunication  of  the  Philological  Society  of  England, 
inquiring  whether  it  was  practicabl  to  efect  a  complete  agreement  upon  amend¬ 
ments  of  spelling,  so  that  “  a  joint  scheme  miht  be  put  forth  under  the  authority 
of  the  two  chief  filological  bodies  of  the  English-speaking  world,”  the  Comittee 
submitted  to  the  Philological  Society  of  England,  as  a  basis  for  the  joint  scheme, 
the  lists  of  amended  words  and  the  rules  for  amendment  containd  in  their  report 
for  1881,  as  interpreted  by  the  pamflet  on  “  Partial  Corections  ”  issued  by  the 
Philological  Society  in  1881. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  April  20,  1883,  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  omit  certain  of  the  corections  formerly  recomended,  so  as  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  the  two  societies  in  acordance  with  the  proposal  of 
your  Comittee.  The  following  scheme  of  partial  reform  is  now  jointly  aproved 
by  the  Philological  Society  of  England  and  the  American  Philological  Asociation, 
and  is  recomended  for  imediate  use. 

1.  e.  —  Drop  silent  e  when  foneticaly  useless,  as  in  live,  vineyard,  believe , 

bronze ,  single ,  engine,  granite,  eaten,  rained,  etc. 

2.  ea.  —  Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  feather,  leather,  jealous . 

etc. 

Drop  e  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  heart,  hearken. 

3.  eau.  —  For  beauty  uze  the  old  beuty. 

4.  eo.  —  Drop  o  from  eo  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  jeopardy,  leopard. 

For  yeoman  write  yoman. 

5.  i.  —  Drop  i  of  parliament. 
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6.  o.  —  For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but ,  write  u  in  above  (abuv),  dozen , 

some  (sum),  tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 

For  women  restore  wimen. 

7.  ou.  —  Drop  o  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  u,  as  in  journal,  nourish ,  trouble , 

rough  (ruf),  tough  (tuf),  and  the  like. 

8.  u.  —  Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a ,  and  in  nativ  English  words,  as  guaran¬ 

tee,  guard,  guess,  guest ,  guild,  guilt. 

9.  ue.  —  Drop  final  ue  in  apologue,  catalogue,  etc. ;  demagogue ,  pedagogue,  etc. ; 

league,  colleague,  harangue,  tongue  (tung). 

10.  y.  —  Spel  rhyme  rime. 

11.  Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  :  — 

Final  b,  d,  g,  n,  r,  t,  f  l,  z,  as  ebb,  add,  egg,  inn,  purr,  butt,  bailiff,  dull, 
buzz  (not  all,  hall). 

Medial  before  another  consonant,  as  battle ,  ripple,  written  (writn). 
Initial  unaccented  prefixes,  and  other  unaccented  syllabls,  as  in  abbre¬ 
viate,  accuse,  affair ,  etc.,  curvetting,  traveller,  etc. 

12.  b.  —  Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  crumb,  debt,  doubt,  dumb,  lamb,  limb,  numb, 

plumb ,  subtle,  succumb,  thumb. 

13.  c.  —  Change  c  back  to  s  in  cinder,  expence,  pierce,  hence,  once,  pence,  scarce, 

since,  source ,  thence,  tierce,  whence. 

14.  ch.  —  Drop  the  h  of  ch  in  chamomile,  choler,  cholera,  melancholy,  school, 

stomach. 

Change  to  k  in  ache  ( ake),  anchor  (anker). 

15.  d.  — •  Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  pronounced,  as  in  crossed  (crost), 

looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e  afects  the  preceding  sound,  as  in 
chafed,  chanced. 

16.  g.  —  Drop  g  in  feign,  foreign,  sovereign. 

17.  gh.  —  Drop  h  in  aghast,  burgh,  ghost. 

Drop  gh  in  haughty ,  though  (tho),  through  (thru). 

Change  gh  to  /  where  it  has  that  sound,  as  in  cough,  enough,  laughter, 
tough,  etc. 

18.  1.  —  Drop  l  in  could. 

19.  p.  —  Drop  p  in  receipt. 

20.  s.  —  Drop  s  in  aisle,  demesne,  island. 

Change  s  to  z  in  distinctiv  words,  as  in  abuse  verb,  house  verb,  rise 
verb,  etc. 

21.  sc.  —  Drop  c  in  scent,  scythe  (sithe). 

22.  tch.  —  Drop  t,  as  in  catch,  pitch,  witch,  etc. 

23.  w.  —  Drop  w  in  whole. 

24.  ph.  —  Write /for  ph,  as  in  philosophy,  sphere,  etc. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  aproved,  and  the  comittee  apointed  in 
1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  March 
(Chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull,  and 
Whitney. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Whitney,  it  was  voted  that  the  following 
minutes  be  placed  on  the  printed  records  :  — 
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The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  deep  and  grate¬ 
ful  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.-  Charles  J.  Buckingham,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
for  his  faithful  services  to  the  Association  in  performing  through  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  duties  of  Treasurer,  and  its  sincere  regret  that  the  condition  of 
his  health  prevents  him  from  longer  retaining  the  office  he  has  filled  so  well. 

It  was  also  voted  that 

The  American  Philological  Association  returns  its  hearty  thanks  to  Wesleyan 
University  for  the  use  of  its  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Eclectic  Society  for  the 
pleasant  reception  at  the  Society’s  Chapter  House. 

On  motion,  the  Association  then  adjourned. 
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Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykyavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  ofUpsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Paris. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  foreign  Institutions,  35.] 

[Total,  (232  +  55  +  35  =)  322-] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV. — Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “  Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of 
such  articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decide  to  publish.  The 
Proceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
twelve  volumes  of  Transactions  : 

1869-1870.  — Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  cforwj 
and  ov  fjL-f). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.  :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

VanName,  A.  :  Contributions  to  Creole  grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869).  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.  -  Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B.  :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit.  ,  '  - 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  — Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
illustrated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A.  :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Brisfed,  C.  A.  :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F.  -.  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language  ? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aca. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides.. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek 
syntax. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and 
Caledonia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874. — Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems, 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.:  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (x.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  modes 
in  Greek  conditional  sentences. 


Proceedings  for  July ,  1883. 
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Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  Qvaei  or  0eVei  —  natural  or  conventional  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 

1875.  — Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb.  « 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof,  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A.  :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  -Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  iav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.  :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877.  -Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  u>$. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kurenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 
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1878. — Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W.  :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  — Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H.:  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A  S. :  Studies  in  the  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880. — Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J.  :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  -Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H.  :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  <z-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<rts  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 
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1882.  —  Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 

1883.  —Volume  XIV. 

(Soon  to  be  published.) 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F.  :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given 
to  the  authors  for  distribution. 


The  “  Transactions  for  ”  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  yearyfar  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number, 
according  to  the  following  table  : 
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The  first  two  volumes 


Temporary  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Complete  Sets. 

Single  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I  -XIV.) 
will  be  sold,  until  further  notice,  at  fourteen  dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Am£rican  Libraries  should  exert  themselves 
to  procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible  ;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
scholarship. 
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J.  H.  Wright,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


[Total,  34.] 
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Hanover,  N.  H.,  Tuesday,  July  8,  1884. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.  m.,  in 
Dartmouth  Hall,  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  M.  L. 
D’Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Treasurer,  Professor  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard  College, 
submitted  his  report  for  the  year  1883-84,  and  it  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard  College.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  accounts  for  1883-84  is  as  follows  :  — 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  9,  1883 . $365.88 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $233.00 

Sales  of  Transactions . .  .  66.50 

Interest  on  deposits  .  7.31 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  306.81 

$672.69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Postages  . $26.00 

Expressages .  .85 

Job  printing  and  stationery .  10.55 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year . .  $37. 40 

Balance  on  hand,  July  3,  1884 .  635.29 

$672.69 


On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Edward  D.  Perry  and  Dr. 
Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  both  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  annual  volume 
of  Transactions  for  1883  ready  for  publication  in  a  few  days. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  a  number  of  new  members. 
Their  names  are  given  here,  and,  for  convenience,  those  also  of  others 
elected  and  announced  at  subsequent  sessions.  The  number  of  ac¬ 
cessions  is  fifty-seven. 
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Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  Teacher  of  English,  Episcopal  Academy,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  (1314  Locust  St.). 

Robert  Arrowsmith,  Ph.  D.,  236  Degraw  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Grove  E.  Barber,  Professor  of  Latin,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

E.  H.  Barlow,  Principal  of  Tilden  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

George  A.  Bartlett,  Professor  of  German,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

I.  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

T.  S.  Bettens,  A.  M.,  “The  Kensington,”  cor.  Fifty-seventh  St.  and 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Louis  Bevier,  Ph.  D.,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  Columbia  College, 
New  York  (“  The  Hetherington,”  cor.  Park  Ave.  and  Sixty-third  St.). 

Bradbury  H.  Cilley,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

I.  P.  Bridgman,  Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Academy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walter  Ray  Bridgman,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

William  Hand  Browne,  Librarian  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Icelandic,  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  (7  East  Thirty-first  St.). 

Herbert  M.  Clarke,  Ph.  D.,  86  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  T.  Colville,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Randolph  Coolidge,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  G.  Croswell,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Louis  Dyer,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Arthur  M.  Elliott,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Alfred  Emerson,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Classical  Archaeology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Field,  204  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  Flagg,  Professor  of  Greek,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  Frost,  Professor  of  Greek,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Albert  S.  Gatschet,  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  T.  Gayley,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
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Farley  B.  Goddard,  Ph.  D.,  Malden,  Mass. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogics,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Rendell  Harris,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul  Haupt,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lucius  Heritage,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Columbia  College,  Highland  Ave.,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Jennison,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English,  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Martin  Kellogg,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California. 

George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Phillips  Academy,  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

William  I.  Knapp,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (75  Whitney  Ave.). 

Francis  A.  March,  Jr.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

H.  Z.  McLain,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

George  McMillan,  Professor  of  Greek,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Metcalf,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Rev.  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Charles  P.  Parker,  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Parker,  D.  D.,  Daniel  Webster  Professor  of  Latin,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Theodore  C.  Pease,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Ezra  J.  Peck,  Graduate  Student  of  Philology,  Cornell  University,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Pollens,  Professor  of  French,  and  Librarian,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Tutor  in  Greek,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alfred  L.  Ripley,  Professor  of  German,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Arthur  W.  Roberts,  Hughes  High  School,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Edward  H.  Spieker,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Classics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ambrose  Tighe,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  A.  Towle,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Professor  of  German,  Cornell  University,  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y. 
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Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor  in  Greek,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Henry  Wood,  Professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

[Total  57. ] 

At  4.20  p.  m.  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun. 

1.  The  Theory  and  Function  of  the  Thematic  Vowel  in  the  Greek 
Verb,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

After  remarking  upon  the  agglutinative  character  and  complexity  in  structure 
of  the  Greek  verb,  the  writer  defined  <£  thematic  vowel,”  and  gave  illustrations 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit.  Explanations  of  the  phonetic  changes  of 
the  vowel,  peculiar  to  each  of  these  languages,  were  offered.  The  theories  of 
Bopp,  Pott,  and  Curtius  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  vowel  were  passed  in 
review  and  briefly  discussed.  Cases  of  apparent  omission  in  several  Greek  verbs 
were  presented,  and  the  explanation  of  omission  by  syncopation  was  condemned. 
The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  vowel  is  an  important  element  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  verb  for  euphonic  purposes ;  that  its  especial  function  is  to  facilitate 
pronunciation,  and  that  in  force  it  is  conjunctive,  serving  to  unite  or  connect  the 
termination  with  the  verbal  base. 

2.  The  Crastinus  Episode  at  Palaepharsalus,  by  Professor  B.  Perrin, 
of  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Caesar’s  account  of  the  episode  (B.  C.  iii.  91),  and  his  praise  of  the  exploit  of 
Crastinus  (iii.  99,  2-3),  leave  us  in  doubt  about  its  precise  nature  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  Subsequent  writers  who  mention  or  describe  the  episode  shed  no 
light  upon  it.  Cf.  Lucan,  Phars.  vii.  470-473  ;  Florus,  ii.  13  [—  iv.  2],  46 ;  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Caes.  44,  Pomp.  71;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  82.  The  two  versions  of 
Plutarch  are  essentially  identical,  and  do  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  Caesar. 
Certain  additions  may  be  traced  to  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  probably  the  princi¬ 
pal  source  for  Appian  also. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  these  passages  the  following  general  outline-sketch  of 
the  episode  may  be  made.  On  leaving  the  camp  Caesar  hailed  a  centurion  named 
Crastinus,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  prospects.  Crastinus  replied, 
“  We  shall  conquer  gloriously,  Caesar,  and  to-day,  alive  or  dead,  I  shall  win  your 
praise.”  Just  as  Caesar  gave  the  battle  signal,  therefore,  Crastinus  made  a  stir¬ 
ring  appeal  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  charged  foremost  upon  the  enemy,  followed  by 
a  large  company,  and  died  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  a  sword  run  through  his 
mouth  and  neck. 

To  this  general  outline-sketch  several  specific  features  may  be  added,  deduced 
from  Caesar’s  words.  It  can  be  shown  (1.)  just  what  kind  of  a  soldier  Crastinus 
was,  (2.)  what  special  commission  he  had  received,  and  (3.)  what  his  exploit 
actually  was. 

1.  Of  the  veteran  soldiers  whose  terms  had  expired,  those  who  had  accepted 
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lands  as  a  special  reward  for  service  could  be  called  out  ( evocare )  for  new  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  were  under  obligations  to  answer  the  call ;  those  who  did  not  receive 
such  lands,  when  called  anew  into  service,  could  respond  to  the  call  or  not,  and 
if  they  did  were  voluntarii.  The  voluntarii ,  then,  were  a  special  class  of  evocati. 
A  voluntarius  was  an  evocatus,  but  not  every  evocatus  was  &  voluntarius.  Pom- 
pey’s  long  career  as  general  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of 
evocati,  but  Caesar  had  only  voluntarii.  The  troop  which  followed  Crastinus  were 
voluntarii.  Crastinus  himself  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  voluntarius.  Caesar  calls 
him  freely  an  evocatus ,  either  because  he  felt  no  need  of  making  the  distinction, 
or  because  evocatus  was  more  often  used  in  the  singular  than  voluntarius. 

2.  Crastinus  had  been  primipilus  of  the  tenth  legion  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  so  had  directly  commanded  the  maniple  of  pilani ,  the  front  and  right  of  the 
first  cohort  in  the  front  line  of  battle.  His  hortatory  speech,  beginning,  “  Sequi- 
mini  me  manipulares  mei  qui  fuistis,”  was  addressed  to  this  body  of  soldiers, 
who  stood  nearest  him,  but  no  longer  directly  under  his  command.  Pie  himself 
commanded  a  special  corps  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarii ,  stationed  on 
the  right  of  the  front  right  cohort  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  had  been  commissioned 
to  make  a  special  charge  with  his  troop  before  the  regular  line  of  battle,  in  order 
to  inspire  this  to  a  bolder  attack,  and  especially  to  throw  the  enemy’s  extreme  left 
into  some  confusion  before  the  tenth  legion  should  reach  and  rout  it. 

3.  The  actual  exploit  of  Crastinus  was  to  set  an  inspiring  example  to  Caesar’s 
whole  line  of  battle,  and  especially  to  the  tenth  legion,  on  whose  success  the  fate 
of  the  day  had  been  made  to  depend,  by  leading  a  body  of  re-enlisted  veterans  in 
such  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  enemy’s  extreme  left,  that  it  was  thrown  into  some 
confusion,  and  would  have  been  easily  driven  back  when  the  shock  of  the  onset 
of  the  regular  line  came,  had  not  Crastinus  fallen.  But  his  death,  and  the  failure 
of  his  exploit  to  accomplish  all  that  had  been  intended,  were  more  than  made 
good  by  the  exploits  of  the  famous  quarta  acies ,  which  not  only  routed  Pompey’s 
cavalry,  but  attacked  in  the  rear  the  infantry  left  of  Pompey,  which  was  holding 
out  well  against  the  flower  of  Caesar’s  army,  the  pet  tenth  legion.  To  the  quarta 
acies ,  therefore,  Caesar  discriminatingly  gives  praise  for  the  victory  ;  to  Crastinus, 
for  valor. 

3.  On  a  group  of  Sanskrit  Derivatives  (garana,  garman,  garira,  etc.), 
by  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

There  are  given  by  Boehtlingk  and  Roth,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Sanskrit 
Lexicon,  three  roots  of  the  form  gar  or  g  r.  The  first  means  ‘  tear,’  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  is  g  r-n  a'-t  i  (formed  like  4  tame  ’) ;  the  second  means  4  boil,’  and  is 

used  chiefly  in  the  participial  forms  g  r-t  a  and  g  r  a-t  a,  and  in  the  causative.  The 
third,  say  Boehtlingk  and  Roth,  is  equivalent  to  the  root  g  r  i,  4  lean  upon  ’ ;  it 
appears  in  no  verbal  forms,  but  is  assumed  on  account  of  the  derivatives  g  a  ran  a, 
garman,  agara,  ga'la,  and  garira. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  the  derivatives  in  question  are  not 
connected  with  the  root  gri,  but  are  rather  to  be  referred  to  a  root  gr  with  the 
meaning  4  cover.’ 

garana  means,  i.  4  protecting,  affording  shelter  ’ ;  2.  as  a  neuter  substantive, 
4  that  which  affords  shelter,  a  shed  or  hut  ’ ;  and  3.  in  a  more  general  and  abstract 
sense,  ‘refuge,  protection.’ 
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?arman  has  for  its  principal  and  older  meanings,  ‘cover,  shelter,  pro¬ 
tection.’ 

a-g  a  r  a  is  a  «7ra£  A eyofxevov  of  the  Atharva-veda,  and  means,  as  the  context 
plainly  shows,  ‘a  cover  from  the  rain.’ 

g  al  a  means  ‘  hut,  house,  room,  stable.’ 

Leaving  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present,  the  difficult  word  g  a  r  I  r  a,  let  us 
consider  the  relation  of  the  four  words  just  defined  to  the  root  gri,  ‘lean  upon.’ 
To  this  root,  as  I  said,  they  are  referred  by  the  great  Sanskrit  Lexicon.  Grass- 
mann,  also,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Rig-veda,  follows  the  Lexicon  in  regard  to 
the  first  two ;  the  other  two  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  Rik.  Against  the 
derivation  of  the  words  from  gri  there  are  objections  which  concern  both  the 
form  and  also  the  meaning. 

I.  First,  the  form.  All  the  five  derivatives  point  of  course  to  a  radical  sylla¬ 
ble  with  ar  or  r,  not  to  one  with  ri.  Aside  then  from  these  derivatives,  what 
evidence  is  there  for  a  root  g  r  as  collateral  form  of  g  r  i  ?  I  find  none,  either 
direct  or  analogical. 

I.  Verbal  forms  and  derivatives  from  gri  are  exceedingly  common  (gray  ate, 
gigra'ya,  agret,  grita,  -grit,  etc.;  grayana,  agray a,  etc.);  but  there  is  not 
a  single  one  that  can  be  referred  to  a  root  of  the  form  gr  with  the  sense  of  gri. 

2  a.  As  for  analogies  —  it  is  indeed  true  that  r  sometimes  comes  from  the 
contraction  orsamprasarana  of  other  syllables  than  a r  or  r a ; 1  so  from  r i 
in  trtl'ya,  ‘  third,’ from  trita  (t/j/to-s),  which  in  turn  comes  from  tri,  ‘three.’ 
Similarly,  the  root  gru,  ‘  hear,’ forms  the  present  grnumas,  with  contraction 
of  r  u  to  r.  But  these  are  manifestly  secondary  weakenings.  Of  such  a  secon¬ 
darily  weakened  r  we  should  have  to  find  examples  of  a  subsequent  strengthen¬ 
ing  to  ar,  in  order  to  win  a  real  parallel  for  the  connection  of  gar  an  a  with  gri. 
Such  a  subsequent  strengthening  would  yield,  in  the  case  of  gr  (from  gr  u),  forms 
like  *agar[t]  as  equivalent  of  agrot,  or  *garana  as  equivalent  of  gravana 
and  co-ordinate  with  it. 

2  b.  If  the  connection  of  garana  with  gri  be  upheld,  we  shall  have  to  find 
support  for  series  somewhat  like  these  : 

gray-ana  :  gri  :*  gr-ta  :  gar-ana  (?)  :  *agar  (=  agret), 

grav-ana  :gru  :gr-numas  :*  gar-ana  :*  agar  (=  agrot). 

That  is,  from  an  unsupported  gr  as  equivalent  of  gri  we  have  to  derive  a  form 
garana,  which  -with  the  already  existing  grayana  makes  a  pair  of  doublets 
which  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  example. 

2<r.  The  co-existent  forms  of  the  root  for  ‘boil,’  grta,  grata,  and  grita, 
have  no  bearing  on  this  case.  Here  the  simplest  root-form  is  gr.  This  is  re¬ 
lated  to  gra  just  as  i  to  y a,  p r  to  p  r a,  and  the  many  others  discussed  by 
Brugmann,  Morphologische  U n  ter  such  u  ngen ,  i.  1-91  ;  see  especially  p.  4°-  The 
weakening  of  long  a  to  long  lisa  common  thing  in  Sanskrit.  The  i  of  gri  is 
original  (and  not  a  weakening  within  the  Sanskrit),  as  is  shown  by  the  cognates 
kXlvoo,  AS.  hlinian,  Eng.  lean,  etc. 

1  This  phenomenon  is  at  best  sporadic ;  see  Whitney’s  Grammar,  §  243.  It  is  probably 
explained,  in  the  first  of  the  cases  cited  (ri),  by  the  i  of  the  subsequent  syllable,  and  in  the  other 
case  (r  u),  by  the  u  of  the  class-sign.  The  form  t  r  t  a  indeed  occurs  in  several  places  of  the 
Atharva-veda,  but  it  is  not  well  vouched. 
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II.  Secondly,  the  meaning.  The  root  5  r  i  does  indeed  mean  ‘ lean  against 
g>r  on,’  and  so  ‘  rest  on,  depend  upon  or  betake  one’s  self  to,  especially  for  refuge 
or  protection.’  Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  form,  then,  §  a  r  a  n  a  might  very 
well  mean  primarily  ‘  a  leaning  upon  or  taking  refuge  with  for  protection,’  and, 
secondarily,  but  much  less  naturally  and  easily,  by  a  transfer  of  meaning  from 
the  action  to  the  thing  acted  upon,  ‘one’s  leaning,  i.e.  that  on  which  one  leans, 
one’s  support  or  protection/ 

The  development  of  meaning  from  ‘  protecting  ’  to  $  that  which  protects  ’  is 
an  example  of  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  transitions  of  meaning ;  the  re¬ 
verse  development  (from  the  substantive  to  the  adjective)  is  exceedingly  rare. 
And  yet  we  find  §  a  r  a  n  a,  in  the  sense  *  covering  or  protecting,’  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  shelter,  a  tree,  houses,  and  a  goddess  (9 a r m a,  vrksam,  grhasas, 
devi).  These  uses  are  Vedic;  and,  unless  we  leave  them  quite  out  of  ac¬ 
count,  we  must  consider  the  original  and  primary  meaning  of  9  a  r  a  n  a  to  be 
active  and  transitive,  ‘  covering,  protecting,’  and  the  development  of  meanings 
must  start  from  this  one  as  the  first.-  And  since  9H  is  in  all  its  uses  most 
clearly  intransitive,  I  see  no  way  of  connecting  the  primary  meaning  of  9  a  r  a  n  a 
with  9  r  i. 

It  may  be  added  that  9arman  is  described  by  such  adjectives  as  uru, 
‘wide-extended,’  saprathas,  ‘with  breadth,  i.e.  far-reaching,’  a  chi  dr  a, 
*  without  a  hole,  i.  e.  continuous,’  and  so  on.  These  show  that  9  a  r  m  a  n  is  not 
‘  a  support  against  which  one  leans,’  but  rather  ‘  a  cover  or  shelter  spread  over 
one.’  And  of  course  9  a  r  m  a  n  is  from  the  same  root  as  9  a  r  a  n  a. 

III.  The  words  9  a  r  a  n  a,  9arman,  a  9  a  r  a,  and  9  a  1  a  may  be  more  satis¬ 
factorily  explained,  I  think,  as  derivatives  of  a  root  9 r,  ‘cover,  protect.’  This 
root  does  not  show  any  verbal  forms  in  Sanskrit ;  but  it  is  abundantly  authenti¬ 
cated,  as  respects  both  its  form  and  meaning,  by  a  considerable  group  of  words 
from  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Germanic. 

Each  of  the  Sanskrit  words,  as  a  derivative  of  9  r,  *  cover,’  is  perfectly  normal 
both  in  form  and  meaning.  The  interchange  of  r  and  1  within  the  Sanskrit  is 
so  common  that  further  comment  on  9  a  1  a  is  needless.  The  cognates  from  the 
ofher  languages  show  the  regular  consonant-changes.  Sanskrit  9  represents 
Indo-European  k2,  and  this  answers  to  ic  in  Greek,  to  c  in  Latin,  and  to  the 
aspirate  h  in  Germanic. 

In  Greek  we  have  kol Ma,  ‘  hut,  barn,’  which  agrees  perfectly  with  9  a  1  a. 
Compare  the  Eng.  phrase  get  one’s  hay  under  cover ,  i.  e.  ‘  into  the  barn.’  In 
essentially  the  same  sense  and  with  corresponding  form  occurs  the  AS.  heal , 
Eng.  hall.  Again  tcaA-v £  (Anglicized  calyx )  is  the  ‘  cover,  i.  e.  husk  or  pod  ’ ; 
Ger.  Hiille  means  ‘covering,’  and  the  Eng.  hull  is  the  ‘covering’  of  the  kernel 
of  grain.  The  cover  of  the  head  is  called  hel-m  (‘helmet  or  head-protector’), 
and  the  word  is  generalized  in  AS.  poetry  so  as  to  be  used  of  any  protector,  as 
God  or  Christ. 

In  Latin  we  find  oc-cul-ere,  ‘  cover,’  and  cl-am,  ‘  covert-ly,  secretly.’  Latin 
col-or,  ‘  color,’  is  strictly  ‘  that  which  covers  or  envelops  a  thing,  its  outside,  its 
external  appearance.’1  With  these  belong  further  the  Latin  celdre,  Ger.  hehl-en , 
Chaucer’s  helen,  later  Eng.  hele,  ‘cover,  i.e.  conceal/  Finally,  it  may  be  an 
extended  form  of  the  root  in  question,  which  appears  in  ^Avtt-t-co,  ‘  cover.’ 

1  Thus  the  word  shows  the  same  transfer  of  meaning  as  the  Sanskrit  varna/  color/  from  V  r, 

‘  cover/  a  transfer  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  Eng.  coating  or  coat  (of  paint). 
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IV.  It  remains  to  speak  of  9arlra,  ‘body.’ 

i.  The  Hindus  give  several  derivations  for  the  word.  The  oldest  are  in» 
the  Nirukta,  ii.16  :  9am  ram,  grnateh,  ^amnater  va,  i.  e.  9am  r  a  is  from 
that  root  5  r  which  makes  its  present  9  r  n  a  t  i  and  therefore  means  ‘  tear  or 
break/  or  from  the  root  9am  meaning  ‘  hurt.’  The  latter  alternative  is  wholly 
impossible  on  account  of  the  form.  The  traditional  derivation  from  9  r,  ‘  break/ 
is  followed  hesitatingly  by  Grassmann,  and  according  to  it  the  body  is  conceived 
as  ‘the  breakable,  or  fragile  part,  das  Gebrechliche .’ 

2  a.  The  later  Hindu  books,  notably  the  introduction  to  Manu  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  of  the  Mahabharata,1  derive  the  word  from  9  r  i,  ‘  lean/  and 
explain  the  body  as  that  on  which  the  more  subtile  parts  of  man  lean  or  are 
dependent  for  their  manifestation. 

2  b.  The  German  lexicographers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Aitareya  Brah- 
mana,  ii.  14:  a9ariram  vai  ret  o, ‘9a  r  Ira  vapa.  yad  vai  lohitam 
yan  mans  am,  tac  chariram.  This  shows  that  the  9arlra  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  soft  viscera  and  inward  fluid  secretions.  They  therefore  define 
the  word  as  meaning  ‘  the  firm  or  solid  parts  of  the  body,  Kn ochen-geriiste, ’  and, 
following  the  later  Hindu  derivation  from  9  r  i,  ‘  lean/  interpret  the  word  etymo¬ 
logically  as  ‘  the  support  or  prop  ’  of  the  softer  parts. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  giving  equal  weight  to  the  Brahmana  passage,  we  see 
that  we  can  no  less  easily  interpret  “  the  firm  red  flesh  with  the  bones  ”  as  ‘  the 
hollow  cover,  the  tegument  or  Hiille  ’  of  the  viscera,  etc.  The  form  is  easily 
connected  with  91-,  ‘cover/  being  made  like  gabhlra, ‘deep/  and  9avlra, 
‘strong’;  see  Whitney,  1188  e2.  Even  on  the  score  of  the  interpretation  the 
last  view  has  something  in  its  favor,  while,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  connecting 
§arlr.a  as  a  form  with  9H,  it  is  far  the  more  acceptable. 

The  Vedic  literature  plainly  distinguishes  the  9am  r  a  from  the  vital  breath 
or  the  immortal  soul.  Of  this  latter,  the  9arlra  is  the  ‘  cover  or  envelope  ’ ; 
and  this  interpretation  becomes  natural  and  easy  in  view  of  the  analogous  Ger¬ 
man  phrase  which  calls  the  body  the  sterlliche  Hiille ,  ‘the  mortal  cover  or  enve¬ 
lope  ’  of  the  soul,  ‘  the  corporeal  tegument.’  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  as 
Dr.  Scott  suggested,  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  calls  the  body  the  ban-hits ,  ‘  bone- 
house/  and  bcinfcet ,  ‘  bone-vat.’ 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  Whitney,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Tuesday,  July  8,  1884. 
Evening  Session. 

The  first  Vice-President,  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  called  the  Association  to  order  in  Chandler  Hall, 
where  a  large  audience  had  gathered,  to  listen  to  the  address  of  the 
President,  Professor  D’Ooge. 

1  Boehtlingk  and  Roth  give  the  citations :  Manu  i.17,  MBh.  xii.8521.  The  latter  xii.233.11, 
folio  89  b,  ed.  Bombay. 
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4.  The  Historical  Method  and  Purpose  in  Philology.1 

The  address  opened  with  a  brief  review  of  the  most  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  different  departments  of  Philology  that  have  appeared  during  the  current  year. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  following:  —  In  English  philology,  the  first  fas¬ 
ciculus  of  the  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  the  publication  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  of  the  facsimile  of  the  Epinal  Glosses;  Sweet’s 
print  of  Lord  Tollemache’s  famous  MS.  of  King  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon  trans¬ 
lation  of  Orosius ;  the  publication  of  an  American  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  text¬ 
books,  including  Beowulf  and  Caedmon.  In  Teutonic  and  Romance  philology, 
Kluge’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language;  Verdam’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Middle-Dutch  ;  Korting’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Romance  Philology  ;  the  Opus- 
cula  of  Diez.  In  Oriental  philology,  the  monograph  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch  on 
the  Hebrew  Language  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  recent  Assyrian  researches  ;  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  Brugsch’s  Thesaurus  Inscriptionum  Aegyptarum ;  a 
Siamese  Grammar,  by  Rev.  S.  C.  George,  in  course  of  preparation.  In  Indo- 
European  philology,  Whitney’s  work  on  Sanskrit  Verbs,  now  in  press ;  the 
Sanskrit  Reader  of  Lanman,  which  is  the  first  text-book  in  Sanskrit  bearing 
the  imprint  of  an  American  publisher  that  has  ever  appeared.  In  classical 
philology,  the  contributions  to  historical  syntax  under  the  direction  of  Schanz  in 
Germany,  and  of  Gildersleeve  in  this  country  ;  the  appearance  of  the  first  Heft, 
entitled  Archiv  fiir  Lateinische  Lexicographie  und  Grammatik,  of  the  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Latinae,  which  is  to  be  edited  under  the  direction  of  Wolfflin,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Munich  Academy  ;  Vols.  IX.  and  X.  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Lat inarum ;  the  Inscriptions  Graecae  antiquissimae  praeter  Aiticas  in  Attica 
repertas,  by  Roehl ;  another  instalment  of  the  new  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atti- 
carum ;  Part  II.  of  the  collection  of  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Newton;  Westphal’s  treatises  on  the  Rhythmic  of  Aristoxenus  and 
on  ancient  Greek  Music  ;  Monro’s  Homeric  Grammar. 

Attention  was  called  also  to  the  first  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  library,  of  which  two  volumes  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared,  and  to  the  projected  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  famous  Orsini 
library  in  Rome,  which  is  said  to  contain  many  classical  MSS.  and  several  early 
printed  texts  marginally  annotated  by  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  archaeological  surveys  and  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  year,  more  particularly  those  made  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Sterrett  of  the  American  school  at  Athens  ;  and  congratulated  American  schol¬ 
ars  upon  the  successful  opening  of  the  American  school  and  the  work  at  Assos 
by  the  Archaeological  Institute,  both  of  which  institutions  give  promise  of  doing 
much  for  the  honor  of  American  scholarship,  and  of  promoting  the  study  of 
classical  philology  in  this  country.  From  this  rapid  sketch  the  speaker  inferred 
two  facts  :  ( i . )  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  material  of  philological  study,  and 
(2.)  the  growth  of  the  historical  method  and  spirit  in  its  pursuit.  These  facts  sug¬ 
gest  the  theme  of  the  address  :  The  historical  method  and  purpose  in  Philology. 

Philology  may  be  defined  as  the  scientific  research  into  the  history  of  man, 
revealed  in  language,  literature,  and  art  (using  “  art  ”  in  its  widest  sense).  This 
idea  of  philology  can  best  be  gained  from  tracing  its  history  and  development. 
The  epochs  of  this  history  are  marked  by  the  names  of  Scaliger,  Bentley,  Heyne, 
Wolf,  Bopp,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and  Ritschl.  The  speaker  then  characterized 

1  The  address  is  printed  in  full  in  the  New  Englander ,  Vol.  XLIII.  No.  186  (November,  1884). 
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the  work  of  each  of  these  scholars.  Scaliger  was  the  polyhistor  “  of  infinite 
reading  ”  ;  Bentley  gave  the  first  example  of  objective  literary  and  historical 
criticism;  Heyne  and  Wolf  were  the  first  to  separate  philology  from  the  study 
of  theology,  and  to  make  it  a  separate  and  more  or  less  complete  science  in  itself. 
Under  Heyne  and  Wolf  philology  received  its  greatest  impulse  on  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  historical  side.  Hermann  emphasized  the  grammatical  and  critical 
side.  Then  came  Boeckh,  whose  weight  was  thrown  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
of  realien  and  antiquities. 

The  conflict  between  the  schools  of  Hermann  and  Boeckh  was  described,  and  it 
was  shown  that  these  two  diverse  tendencies  were  after  all  harmonious  in  that  they 
worked  for  a  common  aim,  —  the  prevalence  of  an  objective  and  sound  method 
in  philology,  the  historical  method.  Hermann’s  historical  sense  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  mythology  and  of  metre,  and  Boeckh’s  influence  in  co-ordinating  the 
various  departments  of  philological  study,  and  in  relating  philology  with  history, 
were  more  fully  detailed.  Special  mention  was  also  made  of  Boeckh’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  to  his  services  as  the  founder  of 
epigraphy  by  his  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  great  influence  of  the  comparative  method 
upon  all  philological  research.  This  method  is  essentially  the  historical  and 
inductive,  and  is  the  fruit  of  comparative  philology,  whose  founder  is  Franz  Bopp. 
Its  earliest  and  best  results  thus  far  have  been  reaped  in  the  study  of  linguistics  ; 
but  the  same  method  is  being  applied  to  the  study  of  mythology,  of  metre,  and 
of  antiquities.  In  the  study  of  mythology,  especially,  the  comparative-historical 
method  has  wrought  great  changes.  Compare,  for  example,  such  a  work  as 
Creuzer’s  Symbolik  with  the  writings  of  Preuner,  Weber,  and  Roscher. 

The  address  next  went  on  to  show  how  philology  in  the  time  of  Boeckh  was 
still  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite  in  its  aim  and  scope,  and  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  simply  an  auxiliary  discipline  of  history.  The  scholar  to  whom  belongs 
the  credit  of  defining  the  true  bounds  of  this  science,  and  of  organizing  its  parts 
into  one  living  unit,  was  Ritschl.  He  insisted  with  Boeckh  that  philology  aims 
to  be  “  the  reproduction  of  the  life  of  classical  antiquity  through  the  recognition 
and  contemplation  of  all  its  essential  representatives  and  utterances,”  but  he 
maintains  that  this  reproduction  is  especially  directed  to  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  literary  monuments.  Thus  he  separates  philology  from  general 
history,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes  all  philological  studies  in  a  certain  sense 
historical.  Ritschl  affords  the  best  illustration  hitherto  known  of  the  historical 
method  in  philology.  He  defines  this  method  as  inductive  and  progressive.  “No 
event  in  the  history  of  civilization  springs  from  the  ground  all  complete,  but  is 
conditioned  by  previous  processes,  and  grows  in  connection  with  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  onward.”  Ritschl  applied  this  principle  to  the  treatment  of  every  question. 
His  method  was  not  alone  objective,  but  also  comprehensive.  It  was  his  constant 
effort  to  place  his  pupils  in  the  possession  of  a  vivid  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
life  of  classical  antiquity  in  all  its  features.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ductive  study  of  classical  philology  must  always  take  its  departure  from  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  literature,  he  also  insisted  that  we  must  know  all  the 
conditions  of  the  culture  and  life  of  a  people  before  we  can  properly  know  and 
interpret  their  literature. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  philology,  the  speaker  inquired  what 
this  historical  method  may  accomplish  for  philology  to-day.  As  characteristic  of 
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the  condition  of  this  science  to-day  he  mentioned  and  illustrated  four  facts :  — 
(1.)  The  present  unsettled  state  of  many  questions  in  philology.  (2.)  The  vast 
increase  in  the  material  of  study,  and  the  new  light  which  is  falling  upon  many 
points  that  were  supposed  to  be  clearly  understood  and  had  been  dismissed  from 
discussion.  The  restatement  of  many  questions  is  due  also  to  the  tendency  to 
treat  philology  as  an  exact  science.  (3.)  The  absence  of  systematic  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  of  co-ordinate  advance.  This  is  due  to  the  specializing  tendency  of 
our  day.  This  tendency  must  be  counteracted  in  the  interest  of  true  science. 
{4.)  Growing  out  of  this  is  the  failure  properly  to  relate  our  science  with  the 
sciences  of  the  day,  and  with  modern  life  as  a  whole.  The  present  discussion  as 
to  the  place  of  Greek  in  a  liberal  education  is  at  bottom  the  strife  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  that  comes  to  issue  most  sharply  here. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  and  the  furtherance  of  philology  is  to  be 
■found  in  the  recognition  and  pursuit  of  philology  as  a  historical  science  in  its 
widest  sense.  All  special  and  narrow  studies  must  be  pursued  and  inspired  with 
the  aim  to  interpret  some  literary  or  historical  monument.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  mere  chronicler,  the  mere  linguist,  and  the  philologist.  The  chroni¬ 
cler  is  content  with  recording  the  simple  fact  as  a  fact,  and  in  that  sense  the  mere 
linguist  is  a  chronicler  and  not  a  philologist.  To  the  true  philologist  every  fact, 
whether  of  language  or  of  art,  of  custom  or  of  belief,  stands  not  barely  for  itself, 
but  is  clothed,  so  to  say,  with  the  flesh  and  infused  with  the  blood  of  that  organic 
life,  of  which  it  is  at  once  an  expression  and  a  producing  cause.  The  historical 
purpose  in  philology  can  alone  give  our  science  its  place  in  the  interest  of  men  of 
to-day.  The  speaker  thinks  that  especially  in  America  a  broader  view  of  philology 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  its  historical  side  made  more  prominent.  No  one  can 
dispute  that  our  American  scholarship  in  philology  has  been  one-sided.  Archae¬ 
ology  and  interpretation  have  had  little  place  in  the  discussions  of  the  American 
'Philological  Association.  This  fact  has  been  commented  on  by  the  Revue  Critiqiie • 
Linguistics  predominates.  Our  peculiar  situation  has  something  to  do  with  this  ; 
we  have  no  original  documents,  no  inscriptions,  no  ruins,  to  collate,  to  interpret, 
and  to  explore.  But  the  work  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Hellenic  learning,  promise  to  put  into  our 
hands  facsimiles  of  MSS.  and  original  sources  of  information. 

But  to  popularize  the  study  of  philology  among  us,  we  need  to  make  evident 
the  truth  that  this  science  is  vitally  connected  with  the  culture  of  our  own  times, 
and  can  produce  the  noblest  character.  And  to  do  this,  the  study  of  philology 
must  be  infused  by  the  historical  spirit  which  makes  the  present  the  child  of  the 
past,  and  the  parent  of  the  future. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 

Hanover,  N.  IT.,  Wednesday,  July  9,  1884. 
Morning  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  Tuesday’s  sessions,  and  they 
were  approved. 
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Professor  R.  B.  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth  College,  announced  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Hitchcock  would  be  happy  to  receive  socially  at 
their  residence  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  their  friends,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  8  o’clock. 

On  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  Professor 
Richardson  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends  to  join  in  a  pleasure  excursion  on  Friday  to  Lake 
Memphramagog. 

Both  of  these  invitations  were  accepted,  with  thanks. 

The  President  introduced  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb,  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Professor  Jebb  spoke  with  pleasure  of  the  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  received  in  our  country.  He  alluded  to  the  oft-made 
criticism  that  the  work'of  American  scholars  concerned  itself  too  much 
with  grammatical  and  linguistic  subjects,  and  was  too  often  in  statis¬ 
tical  form.  While  admitting  that  such  studies  might  be  carried  too 
far  and  so  displace  the  study  of  antiquity  in  its  more  directly  humaniz¬ 
ing  aspects,  he  yet  enforced  the  dignity  and  worth  of  these  severer 
pursuits  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  fruitful  study  of  ancient 
life  and  thought. 

He  added,  that  the  occasions  for  this  criticism  were  being  taken 
away  by  the  activity  of  the  American  archaeologists,  who  had  already 
achieved  such  important  results  at  Assos.  He  spoke  of  the  bright 
possibilities  (as,  for  instance,  at  Assos  and  Babylonia)  for  American 
scholars  in  the  future.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  series  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  most  famous  classic  manuscripts, 
such  as  the  Laurentian  Sophocles  and  the  Ravenna  Aristophanes. 
These  phototypes  are  fully  as  good  as  the  originals,  and  suggest  the 
possibility  of  studies  in  palaeography  and  text-criticism  in  America 
under  circumstances  no  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  young  German 
or  English  student. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed,  at  9.55  a.  m. 

5.  On  the  Use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles,  by  Thomas  D.  Goodell, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  presented  by 
Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  give,  with  accompanying  statistics,  a  view  of  the 
use  of  the  genitive  in  the  extant  plays  of  Sophokles.  From  the  fragments  only 
such  examples  were  taken  as  seemed  especially  noteworthy  or  significant,  and 
these  were  not  included  in  the  statistics.  Incidentally  an  attempt  was  made  to 
work  out  a  somewhat  better  classification  than  the  grammars  employ. 
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As  the  Greek  genitive  is  a  compound  case,  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  a  part 
of  the  ablative  with  the  original  genitive,  the  case  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
treated  as  two.  Accordingly  the  usage  of  Sopholcles  was  considered  under  the 
following  heads  :  (i.)  true  genitives,  (2.)  ablatival  genitives,  (3.)  genitives  whose 
origin  and  nature  are  doubtful.  For  convenience,  genitives  with  prepositions, 
belonging  in  all  three  classes,  were  treated  last. 

Under  the  genitive  proper  are  to  be  classed  53.6-j—  per  cent  of  all  the  genitives 
in  Sophokles,  46.3— [—  per  cent  of  all  being  adnominal.  The  usual  varieties  of 
adnominal  genitive  appear,  but  no  statistics  can  be  given  for  the  genitive  subjec¬ 
tive,  objective,  partitive,  genitive  of  possession,  material,  etc.,  because  no  complete 
subdivision  on  this  basis  is  possible.  The  genitives  with  superlatives  were  sepa¬ 
rately  enumerated,  as  were  also  genitives  of  the  whole  dependent  on  adverbs. 
The  adnominal  genitive  in  the  predicate  was  shown  to  occur  with  fourteen  or 
fifteen  verbs,  the  most  common  being  dpi  The  peculiar  usage  illustrated  in  nine 
passages  (Ai.  1236  f.,  O.  T.  102,  O.  K.  355,  662,  El.  317,  Tr.  339,  928,  1122, 
Phil.  439  ff.)  was  explained  as  a  development  of  the  predicate  genitive.  With 
these  also  were  classed  the  genitives  translated  by  “  about,’’  with  cckovoo,  kXvco , 
and  irwQ6.vop.ai  (O.  K.  307,  485,  514,  Ant.  1182,  El.  35,  481,  Tr.  65).  Of  all  the 
true  genitives,  23.3-j-  per  cent  occur  in  lyric  lines. 

The  ablatival  genitives,  including  those  of  separation,  of  source,  of  agent,  of 
cause,  of  comparison,  but  not  including  those  with  prepositions,  are  11.2 — per 
cent  of  all.  The  genitive  of  separation  is  especially  frequent.  It  occurs  with 
not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  and  phrases  denoting  motion  away  from 
or  out  of,  failure,  deprivation,  distinction,  and  the  like,  among  which  are  many 
simple  verbs,  such  as  dyco,  Baiveo,  poXeiv,  epxopai,  ktjk'loo,  ttltttu >,  ctteIx <0,  (pepco .  Of 
ablatival  genitives  16.8— j—  per  cent  are  lyric. 

Genitives  whose  origin  and  development  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  are 
found  with  a  large  variety  of  verbs  and  adjectives.  They  belong  chiefly  to  pro¬ 
ethnic  types,  and  are  not  easily  classified ;  but  the  total  number  of  examples  is 
comparatively  small,  9.4  per  cent  of  all,  distributed  between  verbs  and  adjectives 
in  the  proportion  of  7.3 —  to  2.i-{-.  Of  those  with  verbs,  13.2 —  per  cent  are  lyric ; 
of  those  with  adjectives,  23.0  per  cent  are  lyric. 

Among  prepositions,  air6 ,  e£,  irapa,  irp6,  irpos ,  and  Kara  in  the  single  phrase 
Kar’  IxKpas  occurring  thrice,  were  regarded  as  governing  the  ablatival  genitive. 
With  these  are  found  15.0  per  cent  of  Sopholdean  genitives.  With  the  quasi¬ 
prepositions  avev,  dircoQev,  drep,  drepOe,  ektos,  e£co,  el-coQev,  XaQpa,  irapos, 

irdpoiOtv,  irepa(v),  irXrjv,  irpoaQev,  x<ypi's,  occur  2.4 —  per  cent,  which  are  to  be 
added  to  the  ablatival  class.  In  the  former  subdivision  14.0 —  per  cent  are  lyric ; 
in  the  latter,  1 8. 5~ f-  Per  cent.  apcpi,  avrl,  did,  iirt,  Kara,  pera,  pepi,  virep ,  and 
vtt6  [viral)  govern  only  2.4 —  per  cent,  of  which  18.0-j-  per  cent  are  lyric;  dyxl 
(acrcrov),  avriov,  diapirspes,  eyyvTEpco  (iyyvrdrco) ,  slvetta,  evSov,  evdoOev,  Ciaca  ( ecrca ), 
eKari,  ivavrlov,  evepQev,  KaQvirepQev,  Karco,  pera^v,  fuexpis,]  oirirxQev,  ireXas,  irXritxiov, 
govern  1.6-J-  per  cent,  of  which  9.0-)-  per  cent  are  lyric. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  these  figures  is  that  no  less  than  28.6 
per  cent  of  the  genitives  in  Sophokles  are  ablatival,  while  only  17.8 —  are  to  be 
classed  as  of  doubtful  character.  Several  questions  suggested  by  the  detailed 
statistics  cannot  be  answered  without  similar  statistics  for  other  authors,  which 
have  not  yet  been  collected. 
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Remarks  upon  this  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Jebb.  He 
deemed  it  a  most  valuable  one,  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  printed. 

6.  On  Hanging  among  the  Greeks,  by  Professor  Seymour. 

Soph.  O.  T.  1371  ff. :  — 

ey&j  yap  ovk  61 S’  opLfxaaiv  tto'lois  fiXeiruv 
srarepa  tvot  Uv  irpoaelSov  els  "A ibov  /uloAc&v, 
ovd’  av  raXaivav  p.7]rep\  oTv  e/aol  5vo?i/ 
epy  earl  Kpelaaov  ayxov-qs  elpyaap.eva. 

Eur.  Ale.  226  ff.  :  — 

ala?  ala?,  'a]-ia  Kal  aepayas  rade, 

Kal  7rA eov  fipoxv  SepTj v 
ovpavlcp  sreXdaaai. 

Eur.  Bacch.  246  f. :  — 

ravr  oi>xl  Seij/rjs  dyxdvr\s  ’ecrr  dPja, 
vffpeis  vfipi^eiv  bans  earn/  6  i~evos  ; 

Eur.  Heraclid.  243  ff. :  — 

el  yap  tt appaca  r6vSe  avAaaOai  j8 la 
}~evov  tt pbs  avSpbs  fica/aoj/,  ovk  eA evdepav 
olKe?v  boKpaca  ya?av ,  ’Apyeiots  S’  okvo/ 
hceras  Tvpobovvai  •  Kal  rod’  ayx^vy ]s  ?reA as. 

Commentators  use  these  passages  to  explain  each  other;  but  while  some 
understand  ayxovr]s  &£fa  as  “so  bad  as  to  deserve  the  penalty  of  hanging,” 
others  understand  it  as  “  worse  than  death,”  i.  e.  “  which  I  would  rather  have 
died  by  strangling  than  do.”  We  are  assisted  to  a  choice  between  these 
interpretations  by  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  hanging  among  the  Greeks. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  hanging  was  the  favorite  method  of  suicide  by  Greek 
women  in  the  early  ages.  So  died  the  mother  of  Odysseus,  Anticleia,  and 
Iocasta;  so  Leda  in  her  shame  for  Helen  (Eur.  Hel.  136),  so  Phaedra,  so  An¬ 
tigone,  so  the  daughters  of  Lycambes.  Peleus’s  wife,  Antigone,  hangs  herself 
(Apollod.  iv.  13.  3).  Hanging  is  proposed  for  themselves  by  the  suppliants  in 
Aeschylus,  and  to  Helen  by  Hecuba  (Eur.  Troad.  1012).  Hermione  attempts 
it  (Eur.  Andr.  81 1).  Clytaemnestra  tells  her  husband  on  his  return  (Aesch.  Ag. 
842)  that  the  noose  has  often  been  taken  from  her  neck  which  she  placed  there 
in  her  desperation.  Erigone  (Dictys*  vi.  4),  daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Cly¬ 
taemnestra,  hung  herself  when  she  heard  of  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the  high 
court  at  Athens.  Other  modes  of  suicide  by  women  were  uncommon.  The 
only  mythical  instance  of  suicide  by  poison  which  has  fallen  in  my  way  is  where 
the  sorceress  Medea  considers  whether  she  shall  take  poison  (which  was  quite  in 
her  line  of  business)  or  the  halter  (Ap.  Rhod.  iii.  789).  Some  few  women  hurled 
themselves  from  rocks. 

Doubtless  men  also  hung  themselves.  This  is  indicated  by  Simonides  of 
Amorgos,  i.  18 :  Old  age  seizes  some,  diseases  wear  out  others,  Ares  sends 
others  beneath  the  ground,  others  perish  in  storms  on  the  sea,  — 
oi  8’  ayxt>V7]v  a\pavro  dvaT7]i/c>)  p.6pcp 
Kavrdyperoi  XelirovaLV  fjA'iov  (paos. 
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Here  hanging  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  suicide,  just  as  in  the  Alexandrian  period, 
when  suicide  by  starvation  was  so  popular,  airexea-daif  to  refrain,”  and  arroKapreprj- 
acu,  came  to  be  used  for  all  suicides.  Cf.  Suidas,  air  o  Kapre  pi]  ex  apr  a  ’  ia.vrbp  ^  A ip.<p 
f)  hyyjivr}  tov  0lov  h^ayayopra.  But  even  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  hanging  seems 
to  have  been  the  favorite  mode  of  suicide  for  lovers,  as  Theoc.  iii.  9.  Suicide 
by  hanging  was  known  at  an  early  time  in  Rome.  Servius  on  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  603, 
(Purpureos  moritura  manu  discindit  amictus  ||  et  nodum  informis  leti  trabe  nectit 
ab  alta, )  says  that  the  Pontifical  Books  directed  the  corpses  of  those  who  hung 
themselves  to  be  cast  out  unburied.  Bardes,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Ev.  i.  320> 
says  of  the  Germans,  Tep/xapcbp  oi  7rA sictoi  ayxopip-aico  p.opcp  airodprio'icovcrip.  In 
Eur.  Or.  1036,  Orestes  mentions  the  halter  or  the  sword  as  the  last  resort  of  his 
sister  Electra  and  himself,  but  he'  assumes  that  he  will  choose  the  sword. 
The  earliest  instance  that  I  find  in  Greek  literature  of  a  man’s  hanging  him¬ 
self  is  that  of  Pantites,  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  was  sent  away  from 
Thermopylae  as  a  messenger,  and  hung  himself  from  shame  at  having  no  part 
in  the  battle.  Neophron,  in  his  Medea,  made  his  heroine  prophesy  that  Jason 
would  hang  himself :  — 

c pOepe ?  t4\os  yap  avrbs  aicrxicrrco  p.6pcp 
^pox<^xbv  dyxoprjp  imaTToiaas  Sipr]. 

Another  instance  is  the  man  who  kicked  Socrates,  according  to  the  story  of 
Plutarch,  and  hung  himself  to  escape  his  nickname  opos.  So  the  Corcyraean 
nobles  hung  themselves  (Thuc.  iv.  48)  when  surrounded  by  the  democracy. 
Strepsiades  contemplates  the  act  in  order  to  avoid  a  suit  at  law.  Pleracles 
suggests  it  to  Dionysus  as  a  way  of  reaching  Hades.  Iocasta  says  of  Oedipus 
(Eur.  Phoen.  327  ff. ),  6  TTpicrfivs  dp.fjLa,TO(XTepi]s  |  avfj^e  p.ep  £i<povs  |  eV  avrbx^tpa  re 
aepayau  |  vir ep  repap.pa  t’  ayx^Pas.  Cf.  Apost.  xvi.  72,  ri  ovk  an ri]y£u>  c(pa  ®i)l3ri(XiP 
r/pcas  y4pr) ;  In  general,  however,  men  seem  to  have  been  more  ready  to  fall 
on  their  swords,  or  to  stab  themselves,  or  to  poison  themselves  with  what  was 
said  to  be  bull’s  blood. 

But  common  as  hanging  was  as  a  method  of  suicide,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
as  a  punishment  in  the  early  ages.  The  act  of  Telemachus  (Plom.  x  462)  can 
hardly  be  considered  normal,  when  he  refuses  a  pure  death  to  the  unfaithful 
maids,  and,  making  many  nooses  in  a  ship’s  cable,  strings  the  women  up  in  a 
row.  When  the  Greeks  wanted  to  put  a  man  to  a  speedy  death,  corresponding 
to  hanging  to  a  lamp-post  or  to  a  tree  in  our  times,  they  used  to  stone  him.  This 
act  of  violence,  indicated  in  Horn.  T  57,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  tragedies, 
and  occurred  at  least  as  late  as  the  Persian  wars  at  Athens.  When  hanging  is 
threatened,  as  by  Creon  (Soph.  Antig.  309),  evidently  it  is  not  designed  that  the 
man  should  be  hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead;  the  hanging  is  to  precede  death, 
as  a  torture  ;  as  among  the  Jews  hanging  followed  death,  as  a  disgrace.  One 
apparent  arrangement  for  penal  hanging  is  mentioned  by  Dem.  cont.  Timoc.  744 : 
among  the  Locrians,  the  man  who  proposed  a  new  law  did  so  with  his  head  ip 
fip^XVi  and,  if  the  law  failed  to  pass,  ridprjKep  iirKXTrao’OipTos  tov  /3p6xov.  But 
this  is  hardly  judicial  hanging  ;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Alexander’s  act 
when  he  hung  some  Brahmins  in  India,  Plut.  Alex.  59  fin.  Agis  IV.  and  his 
mother  were  hung  or  strangled  (Plut.  Agis,  20)  ;  but  this  was  late,  about  240  B.c. 
Where  Plutarch  (Themist.  22)  speaks  of  the  ropes  reap  o.tt ayxop.4pwp,  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  participle  is  middle  or  passive,  — the  ropes  with  which  men 
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were  hung  or  those  with  which  they  hung  themselves.  This  word  also  is  used 
of  the  bowstring  as  well  as  of  the  halter. 

Instances  of  hanging  as  a  punishment  are  late  or  uncertain.  A  proverb 
(Paroem.  i.  454)  says  that,  under  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  man  condemned  to 
death  died  by  sword,  halter ,  or  hemlock.  But  this  is  unsupported  by  other 
testimony,  although  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  mention  of  the  hafcer,  if  it 
were  then  used,  in  Xenophon  and  the  orators ;  and  this  triad  of  punishments  does 
not  embrace  death  by  clubbing ,  which  probably  was  then  practised. 

A  strong  presumption  is  thus  raised  against  what  seems  to  be  the  common 
interpretation  of  Soph.  O.  T.  13 74?  which  passage  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
the  other  three  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  expressions,  a£ia  crcpaycis 
and  ayX6vr)s  a£m,  must  refer  to  suicide,  and  are  then  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
original  use  of  a£ios,  as  /xvas  <x£los,  properly  equivalent  to  fxvav  aywv.  So  in  Homer 
a£ios  is  regularly  used  like  avra^Lo s.  Failure  to  recognize  this  has  led  to  much 
unprofitable  discussion  of  Horn,  a  318  :  crol  d’  a£iov  earai.  a/xoi/3rjs.  The  original 
use  is  preserved  very  naturally  in  the  proverbial  expressions  which  are  treated  in 
this  paper. 

The  later  figurative  uses  of  ayxtv’n  were  briefly  discussed. 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professors  Lanman,  D’Ooge, 
and  Jebb. 

7.  On  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their 
Exchanges,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

All  structure  in  language  is  the  joint  product  of  combination  and  adaptation. 
The  beginnings  of  speech  are  roots,  or  speech-signs  having  no  formal  character ; 
then  nothing  different  is  possible  save  by  the  putting  together  of  these  ;  and  ob¬ 
servation  shows  abundantly  how  the  process  issues  in  form-making. 

But  combination  does  not  necessarily  make  forms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all 
dissyllabic  roots,  and  even  all  monosyllabic  roots  of  composite  form,  are  not  pro¬ 
ducts  of  combination.  To  make  a  form,  there  must  be  a  class  of  words  in  which 
a  common  part  adds  a  preceptible  like  modification  of  meaning  to  the  various 
elements  to  which  it  is  appended.  So  like  is  formative  in  godly  and  truly ,  etc., 
but  not  in  such  and  which  (from  so-like  and  who-like) ;  these  are  not  less  radical 
elements  in  English  speech  than  are  this  and  mine ;  and  so  with  the  pre  contained 
in  preach  ( predicare )  and  the  con  in  cost  ( con-stare ),  and  in  other  like  cases.  It  is 
a  great  error  to  assume  that  roots  demonstrably  reduced  from  a  fuller  form  are 
necessarily  relics  of  grammatical  forms.  While  thus  there  is  combination  with¬ 
out  forms,  but  no  form-making  without  combination,  adaptation  may  be  active  in 
all  stages  of  language-growth  without  exception.  No  forms  are  possible  without 
an  adaptive  alteration  of  the  original  value  of  the  formative  element,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  reduction  of  like  to  the  adverbial  ending  ly ,  of  the  Latin  noun  mente 
to  an  adverbial  suffix  in  Romanic,  of  habeo,  ‘ 1  have,’  to  a  Romanic  future  end¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  The  same  adaptability  is  seen  in  all  auxiliaries  and  form-words, 
in  phrases,  in  moral  and  intellectual  terms,  and  everywhere  else  in  language  ;  it 
is  a  universal  characteristic  of  all  speech-material,  and  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  that  material  as  conventionally  significant,  and  therefore  applicable  to  all  the 
new  uses  that  convenience  suggests.  It  is  in  greater  or  less  measure  shared  by 
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languages  that  have  no  formal  structure  ;  it  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Chinese 
distinction  of  “full  words  ”  and  “  empty  words  ”  :  that  is,  some  words  are  by  the 
mere  assignment  of  usage  made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  as  indicators  of  rela¬ 
tions,  etc. ;  or  are  (like  our  own  be  and  have )  now  principal  and  now  subordinate. 
The  earliest  important  (probable)  case  of  this  kind  in  Indo-European  language- 
history  is  the  distinction  of  pronominal  from  other  roots  ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  gradual  dissimilation  and  attenuation  of  meaning,  prior  to  all 
formal  development.  Other  instances  are  the  gradual  distinction  of  adjective 
from  substantive,  of  adverb  from  case-form,  of  preposition  from  adverb,  of  rela¬ 
tive  from  demonstrative  or  interrogative  pronoun,  and  so  on.  Allowing  for  these, 
the  positive  growth  of  our  languages  is  reduced  to  verb-inflection,  noun-inflec¬ 
tion,  and  stem-making  by  derivative  suffixes.  Here  also  original  sameness  and 
gradual  distinction  by  use  is  to  be  confidently  assumed  :  the  difference  of  verb- 
form  and  noun-form  "even  is  doubtless  the  result  of  differentiation  ;  so  also  end¬ 
ings  of  derivation  and  of  inflection  must  have  been  originally  of  one  class.  These 
are  conclusions  not  now  demonstrable,  but  fairly  deducible  by  analogical  reason¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  distinction  of  derivative  suffixes  into  primary  and  secondary,  or 
those  added  directly  to  roots  and  those  added  to  derivative  stems,  though  in  pres¬ 
ent  language  a  well-marked  and  important  one,  it  is  clearly  of  later  establishment, 
a  part  of  the  general  process  of  inorganic  differentiation,  or  by  usage  alone.  It 
was  the  main  object  of  the  paper  to  set  this  forth,  by  showing,  through  the  means 
of  examples  taken  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  free  convertibility  of  suffixes  of  the  one 
class  into  suffixes  of  the  other  class.  Prominent  examples  are  the  suffixes  making 
gerundives,  or  future  passive  participles.  The  gerundive  karam'ya  ‘ faciendus? 
for  example,  is  clearly  demonstrable  to  be  a  secondary  formation,  from  karana 
(‘ fictio  ’)  -j-  Tya,  and  not  from  Sj kar  -}-  aniya.  The  equivalent  kartavyh  is  like¬ 
wise  from  kartu-\-ya ,  not  ^  bar  -j-  tavya.  In  the  light  of  these  analogies,  it 
appears  altogether  probable  that  kdrya  and  all  its  kindred,  claimed  to  be  made 
with  suffix  ya  added  to  the  root,  are  really  from  noun-stems:  thus,  kdra  -j-  ya, 
and  so  on.  Certainly,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  this  character.  All 
these  derivatives,  now,  have  assumed  in  later  Sanskrit  a  primary  character  (and 
those  in  ya,  even  in  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  language). 

Various  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  were  noticed  and  explained:  as,  the 
derivatives  in  in>  in  aka ,  in  uka.  The  opposite  case,  of  transfer  from  primary  to 
secondary  office,  though  it  would  seem  the  easier  of  the  two,  is  much  less  fully 
illustrable  from  Sanskrit.  The  best  examples  are  the  suffixes  of  comparison  iyas 
and  istha  (the  latter,  at  least,  probably  compound),  which  have  only  in  small  meas¬ 
ure  won  a  secondary  character ;  man  or  iman,  forming  abstract  nouns,  but  only 
of  limited  currency ;  and  the  quasi-participial  ta,  which  through  its  use  as  making 
participles  of  denominative  verbs  has  come  to  be  a  secondary  suffix  of  possession 
or  affection,  precisely  like  the  English  -ed  in  such  words  as  blear-eyed,  four-sided . 

These  instances  are  at  any  rate  enough  to  illustrate  the  movable  nature, 
dependent  on  changes  of  usage,  of  this  particular  division-line  in  grammar. 
Though  itself  of  minor  importance,  it  instances  and  exemplifies  a  truth  of  wide 
and  deep  significance  in  the  history  of  language. 

8.  On  Latin  Glossaries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Codex 
Sangallensis,  No.  912,  by  Professor  Minton  Warren,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  renewed  interest  of  late  years  in  the  subject  of  Latin  Glossaries  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Gustav  Loewe,  who  published  in 
1876  his  Prodromus  Corporis  Glossariorum  Latinorum ,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  diligently  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  grand  Corpus.  These 
collections  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Loewe’s  colleague,  Professor  Georg 
Goetz  of  Jena  and  the  Konigliche  Sachsische  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften 
is  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  undertaking.  A  copy 
of  the  Codex  Sangallensis,  9I2>  was  made  by  the  writer  of  the  paper,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Loewe,  in  the  summer  of  1881.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  glossaries, 
belonging  to  the  eighth,  or  perhaps  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.  In 
form  duodecimo,  it  contains  320  pages,  with  an  average  of  about  16  glosses  to 
the  page,  and  altogether  has  5153  glosses,  of  which  the  largest  number  (626)  fall 
under  the  letter  C,  while  P  has  525,  and  S  456.  Of  this  codex  Loewe  {Prodro¬ 
mus,  p.  139)  says:  “Cum  codicibus  Vaticano  (3320)  Vindobonensique  (2404) 
consentit  etiam  codicis  Sangallensis  912  praecipua  glossarium  materia.  San¬ 
gallensis  praeter  Vaticanum  3321  omnium  codicum  quotquot  hac  usque  noti 
sunt  vetustissimus.”  Most  of  the  words  are  Latin,  and  all  are  explained  in 
Latin.  There  are  many  Greek  words  in  Latin  transliteration,  and  there  are 
a  few  Hebrew  words,  mostly  proper  names  drawn  from  the  sacred  waitings, 
and,  singularly  enough,  one  Gothic  word,  baltha:  audax ,  p.  32.  On  the  margin 
Gothice  is  written. 

The  glossary  begins  on  p.  4  with  “  abba :  pater,”  and  closes  with  “  Zipherus : 
ventus.  EXPL.  ERMENEUMATA  DO  GRATIAS  AMEN.” 

Some  of  the  interpretations  furnish  rather  amusing  etymologies.  E.  g. :  — 
P.27,  asparagus :  quia  virgas  habet  asperas  ;  which,  however,  goes  back  to  Yarro. 
P.  18,  allucinatio ,  lucis  alienatio.  P.  20,  alluvium :  quotiens  flumen  alium  sivi 
meatum  facit.  P.  127,  idohim  :  ex  dolo  nomen  accepit,  id  est  dolo  diabidi  inventum. 
P.  135,  indolis :  etas  iuvenalis  qui  dolor e  nescit. 

A  number  of  instances  were  given  in  which  the  superior  reading  of  the  San¬ 
gallensis  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  emendation  of  corrupt  glosses  found  else¬ 
where.  E.  g. :  — 

Cod.  Leidensis  67  F',  Depalata:  manifestata,  devolata.  Cod.  912  has,  p.  77, 
divulgata. 

Cod.  Amplonianus  has  Tesserarius :  praepositus  currorum  qui  bella  nutriunt. 
Cod.  Sangal.  912  has,  p.  293,  Tessarius :  qui  bellum  nuntiat.  Cf.  Vegetius  de 
Re  Mil.  ii.  7. 

Cod.  Parisinus  has  Inspicare :  diffidere  vel  modiim  spicare.  Cod.  Sangal., 
Inspicare :  de  fender e  et  in  modo  spicarum  concidere.  From  the  two  we  get  the 
correct  reading,  diffindere  et  in  modum  spicarum,  etc.  Cf.  Servius  on  Verg. 
Georg,  i.  292,  and  Philargyrius. 

Mai  (Class.  Auct.  vi.  550)  gives  Veretrum :  petosirium.  Cod.  Sangal.  has, 
p.  308,  Veretrum :  pertusorium. 

Cod.  Leidensis  67  F'  1,  Diaria:  acibo  sed  unius  diei.  Cod.  Sangal.,  Diaria: 
actio  sed  unius  diei.  Cf.  Isidorus,  Or.  i.  63. 

In  some  cases  the  glosses  are  very  corrupt.  E.  g. :  —  P.  31,  bassas:  oves. 
Cf.  Leiden.  67  F',  bassus :  pinguis  obesus.  P.  11 6,  gerusa :  notrix,  conpotrix,  is  a 
corruption  of  gerula  :  nutrix,  conportatrix. 

It  was  sought  to  establish  the  following  propositions,  and  to  illustrate  them 
from  this  Codex  :  — 
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1.  The  bad  orthography  of  these  glossaries  deserves  close  scrutiny,  as  it  sheds 
light  upon  the  pronunciation  and  phonetic  changes  of  a  late  period,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  of  value  to  the  student  of  late  Latin  and  of  the  Romance  languages. 

2.  These  glossaries  contain  valuable  remains  of  the  words  of  early  grammari¬ 
ans  and  commentators,  often  abbreviated  and  sometimes  mutilated  beyond  recog¬ 
nition,  but  when  properly  collated  they  may  be  of  service  to  the  editors  of  authors 
like  Yarro,  Festus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  etc. 

3.  These  glossaries  contain  many  words  which,  though  they  cannot  be  found 
in  any  Latin  author,  may  justly  be  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  Latin  language, 
and,  having  passed  the  tests  of  criticism,  even  be  assigned  to  definite  periods. 

4.  In  the  interpretations  themselves  much  material  will  be  found  of  service  to 
the  student  of  late  and  vulgar  Latin,  and  in  the  second  instance  to  workers  in 
Romance.  One  may  see  What  common  classical  words  went  out  of  use,  and 
what  words  replaced  them. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Whitney,  Owen,  and  Perrin,  to  recommend  a  suitable  time  and 
place  for  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  Professors  T.  D.  Seymour,  Minton 
Warren,  and  J.  W.  White  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members,  through  Professor  Louis 
Pollens,  to  visit  the  Library  of  Dartmouth  College  in  Reed  Hall. 

After  several  announcements  by  the  Secretary,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  till  2.30  p.  m. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Wednesday,  July  9,  1884. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

9.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Vowel-System  to  the 
Norman  Words  in  English,  by  Professor  Hans  C.  G.  von  Jagemann, 
of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  introduction  of  Latin  elements  into  the  English  language  is  due  to  four 
principal  causes :  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  conversion  of 
the  Britons  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans, 
and  the  revival  of  learning.  We  are  therefore  accustomed  to  speak  of  these 
elements  respectively  as  Latin  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  period. 

This  division  is  unsatisfactory.  It  accounts,  for  instance,  for  leal  and  loyal  on 
the  one  hand,  and  legal  on  the  other,  the  first  two  being  Latin  of  the  third  period, 
and  the  third,  Latin  of  the  fourth  period ;  but  it  fails  to  explain  the  doublet  leal 
and  loyal.  A  similar  group  is  peer ,  pair ,  and  par,  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 
Again,  there  is  a  class  of  words,  a  fair  specimen  of  which  is  require ,  which  is 
decidedly  classical  Latin  in  form,  and  which,  we  should  therefore  suppose  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Latin  of  the  fourth  period  j  yet  it  is  found  in  Chaucer.  Subdivisions 
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of  the  above  classes  are  therefore  needed,  if  we  wish  to  account  for  the  various 
forms  in  which  Latin  words  appear  in  English. 

The  words  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes  are  few  in  number,  and  well 
known  ;  the  third  class  is  the  most  important  one,  the  words  belonging  to  it 
being  very  numerous,  and  next  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  most  important  element 
in  the  English  language. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  there  was  no  French  language  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  instead  of  it  we  have  a  number  of  dialects,  the 
principal  ones  being  the  Norman,  the  Picard,  the  Burgundian,  and  the  dialect  of 
Ile-de-France.  These  four  dialects  must  be  regarded  as  independent  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Low  Latin,  and  not  as  grown  out  of  a  common  French  type. 

The  French  words  which  were  introduced  into  English  during  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  following  the  Norman  conquest  came  of  course  directly  from  the  Norman 
dialect,  or  rather  from  that  particular  species  of  it  known  as  the  Anglo-Norman. 
Now  in  consideration  of  the  great  differences  which  existed  between  the  phonetic 
system  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dialect  and  that  of  the  Old  French  proper  (or 
dialect  of  Ile-de-France),  we  must  look  in  the  Anglo-Norman  for  the  original 
types  of  these  words.  This  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  English  etymolo¬ 
gists.  Mr.  Skeat,  in  his  Dictionary,  usually  derives  English  words  from  their 
Ile-de-France  cognates,  without  accounting  for  the  strange  changes  which  their 
pronunciation  and  spelling  must  have  undergone,  were  they  to  be  derived  in  that 
way.  A  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  these  words  had  in  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  will  show  at  once  that  the  original  Anglo-Norman  forms  have  as  a  rule 
been  remarkably  well  preserved,  making  allowance  of  course  for  the  changes 
which  the  English  phonetic  system  in  general  has  undergone  since  the  Norman 
conquest,  particularly  by  the  mutation  of  vowel  sounds. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  in  detail  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  vowel-system  extends,  and  it  was  found  that  in  a  general  way  the 
present  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Norman  words  in  English  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  dialect,  irregularities  being  mostly  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  the  analogy  of  Romance  words  introduced  at  other  times  and 
belonging  to  other  stages  of  linguistic  development. 

io.  On  Alliteration  in  Latin,  by  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alliteration  was  used  throughout  the  paper  in  its  strictest  sense,  i.  e.,  as  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  initial  letter,  or  its  phonetic  equivalent,  in  contiguous 
words.  From  a  brief  historical  sketch  it  appeared  that  alliteration,  though  the 
word  is  no  older  than  the  fifteenth  century,  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  them¬ 
selves  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  diction;  that  it  did  not  come  into  the  language 
from  an  original  use  by  the  poets,  but  that  it  is  found  in  proverbial  and  legal 
and  religious  phraseology  before  the  rise  of  formal  literature  ;  that  though  it  is 
prominently  found  in  several  prose  writers,  its  frequency  is  much  greater  in  the 
poets,  especially  of  the  republican  period ;  that  it  occurs  with  consonants  far 
oftener  than  with  vowels,  and  that  in  poetry  its  favorite  position  is  at  the  end  of 
the  verse ;  that,  quite  exceptionally,  related  and  contrasted  ideas  naturally  fall 
into  alliterative  words,  so  that  caution  is  needed  to  distinguish  unconscious  from 
studied  alliteration. 

Many  examples  of  evidently  conscious  alliteration  were  given  to  confirm  the 
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argument  for  the  guttural  pronunciation  of  c  before  all  vowels  ;  to  secure  for  o  in 
all  situations  its  distinctive,  unadulterated  sound  ;  to  distinguish  ae  from  <?,  except 
in  the  rustic  or  in  very  late  speech.  Instances  of  the  apparently  studied  juxta¬ 
position  of  consonantal  and  vocalics  were  adduced  against  the  common  view  that 
vowels  and  semi-vowels  were  not  used  for  alliterative  effect. 

Numerous  citations,  mainly  from  prose  writers,  seemed  conclusively  to  show 
that,  of  two  alliterative  words,  the  one  containing  a  regularly  follows  that  con¬ 
taining  any  other  vowel,  and  that,  if  the  words  are  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter 
tends  to  precede. 

Finally,  attention  was  called  to  the  legitimate  use  which  may  be  made  of 
alliteration  for  purposes  of  textual  criticism. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Professors  Warren  and 
Perrin. 

11.  On  the  Monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos,  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  of 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  read  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Wright. 

[This  paper  was  prepared  by  the  writer  in  compliance  with  a  request  that 
he  would  contribute  something  which,  less  strictly  technical  than  most  of  the 
papers  which  are  read  before  the  Association,  should  touch  upon  some  aspects 
of  life  to-day  in  Modern  Greece.] 

Homer  mentions  the  promontory  of  Athos  only  once.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
preserves  the  interesting  statement,  that  at  certain  times  in  the  year  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  extended  at  sunset  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  some  sixty  miles 
away.  Herodotus  gives  the  names  of  six  cities  upon  the  promontory,  and  de¬ 
scribes  how  Xerxes  cut  his  canal  through  the  isthmus.  Thucydides  speaks  of 
the  mixed  population.  The  sum  of  this  is  that  the  peninsula  has  no  ancient 
history  of  importance.  Its  history  really  begins  with  the  organization  of  monas¬ 
tic  life  there  in  the  tenth  century  by  one  Athanasios,  a  monk  of  Constantinople. 

The  peninsula  is  some  forty  miles  long,  by  about  four  miles  broad  at  its  point 
of  greatest  width.  Distinct  traces  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes  are  thought  still  to  exist 
at  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  rises  toward  the  south  until  the  rocky  ridge 
which  forms  its  backbone  reaches  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  and  at  the  extreme  southern  point  towers  aloft  the  peak  of  Mt.  Athos, 
6,400  feet  high,  and  conspicuous  from  all  points  within  a  radius  of  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  miles.  It  is  visible,  it  is  said,  from  the  island  of  Euboea  and  from  the  plain 
of  Troy.  This  mountain  is  not  only  a  cause  of  thunder-storms  and  hence  a  terror 
to  sailors,  but  it  also  brings  down  into  the  peninsula,  of  which  it  is  the  extremity, 
the  temperate  climate,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  Athos  peninsula  is  abundantly  watered,  and  is  full  of  forest  trees 
of  almost  every  variety.  Here  are  found,  at  different  altitudes  and  exposures,  the 
chestnut,  apple,  and  orange  trees,  the  grape,  and  the  small  fruits  of  New  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  numerous  the  monastic  population  may,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  have  been.  Ten  thousand  may  not  be  an  extravagant  estimate.  The 
present  number  of  monks  is  about  two  thousand,  distributed  in  twenty  monas¬ 
teries.  These  monasteries  are  massive  stone  structures,  the  plainness  of  which 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  several  rows  of  light  balconies  running  across  their 
front.  They  occupy  the  most  picturesque  sites,  and  appear  brilliantly  white 
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from  the  whitewash  with  which  their  exterior  walls  are  covered.  Certain  features 
of  monastic  life  are  common  to  all  the  monasteries.  These  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  No  female  is  ever  admitted  to  the  peninsula,  the  so-called  Holy  Mountain. 

2.  Meat  and  eggs  are  never  eaten;  wine,  however,  is  allowed,  in  consideration  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter  3.  Attendance  at  the  daily  services  in  the  monastery 
church  consumes  eight  to  fifteen  hours.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
manual  labor.  5.  No  records  of  individuals  are  kept,  and  no  tombstones  are 
placed  over  the  dead. 

The  twenty  convents  fall  into  two  classes  :  the  cenobite  and  the  idiorrhyth?nic. 
In  the  cenobite  ( koiv6s ,  0/os)  monasteries,  all  the  monks  assemble  once  a  day 
around  a  common  table,  and  during  their  meal  a  monk  reads  aloud  from  a  high 
pulpit  from  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  In  the  idiorrhythmic  (tStos,  pv6/j.os) 
monasteries,  the  monks  do  not  come  together  for  a  common  meal,  and,  except  as 
far  as  concerns  the  church  services,  regulate  their  lives  more  according  to  their 
own  will.  The  monasteries  have,  at  all  times,  suffered  much  from  fire,  and  the 
age  of  most  of  the  present  buildings  does  not  exceed  one  to  three  centuries. 
These  buildings  owe  their  erection  chiefly  to  the  pious  gifts  of  wealthy  Greek 
ruling  families  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  (now  called  Roumania),  where 
they  have  until  recently  possessed  great  estates,  from  which  most  of  their  reve¬ 
nue  has  been  derived.  At  present,  the  monks  are  poor.  They  own  some  farms 
in  the  Greek  islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  Turkey.  Occasionally,  they  make 
pilgrimages  with  their1  relics  through  Bulgaria,  and  thus  collect  money.  Large 
companies  of  Eastern  Christians  at  times,  too,  visit  the  monasteries  and  leave 
gifts  behind  them.  The  level  of  intelligence  among  the  monks  is  low.  Many 
seek  the  monasteries  as  a  retreat  for  indolence ;  a  few,  as  a  refuge  on  account 
of  crimes  committed;  fewer  still,  as  an  act  of  religious  consecration. 

Aside  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot,  what  most  attracts  the  traveller  is  the 
certainty  that  here  he  beholds  a  place  where  language,  occupations,  surround¬ 
ings,  have  scarcely  changed  in  five  hundred  years.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  an¬ 
other  place  in  the  world  where  the  present  is  so  like  the  past.  There  is  much, 
also,  to  interest  the  lover  of  mediaeval  antiquity.  There  are  paintings  of  the 
Byzantine  school  which  antedate  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  there  are 
sacred  vessels  and  boxes  in  which  relics  are  kept,  the  gifts  of  Greek  Emperors  of 
Constantinople. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  will  become  of  these  monastic  communities 
in  the  near  future,  when  the  Turks  shall  be  forced  out  of  Europe.  The  best  use 
would  certainly  be  to  make  educational  establishments  out  of  some  of  the  larger 
monasteries.  Three  of  the  monasteries  possess  libraries  of  great  value.  In  each 
of  these  are  stored  more  than  two  thousand  manuscripts.  Experts  have  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  them,  and  have  declared  that  the  classical  philologist  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  a  further  examination.  But  the  recent  discovery  by  Bishop  Bryen- 
nios,  in  a  monastic  library  in  Constantinople,  of  the  “  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,” 
leads  us  to  hope  that  some  valuable  discoveries  in  patristic  Greek  literature  may 
reward  a  thorough  examination  of  these  convent  libraries  by  modern  Greek  Hel¬ 
lenists.  Possibly  the  English  Hellenic  Society  and  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  may  do  something  to  encourage  such  investigations. 

12.  The  Ablaut  in  High  German,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  of  the 
Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  paper  presented  a  history  of  the  strong  verbs  from  the  Old  High  German 
to  the  present  time.  It  was  shown  that  the  development  in  German  was  more 
regular  than  in  any  other  Germanic  dialect,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  strong, 
verbs  was  preserved  here  than  elsewhere.  Complete  verb-lists  were  given,  and 
a  phonetic  analysis  of  the  ablaut  vowels,  the  results  of  which  are  summarized  in 
the  following  tables. 


Class. 

Total  strong  stems. 

OHG  strong. 

MHG  strong. 

MHG  additions. 

MHG  strong  and  weak. 

MHG  weak. 

MHG  absent. 

NHG  strong. 

NHG  additions. 

NHG  strong  and  weak. 

NHG  weak. 

|  NHG  absent. 

Class. 

I.  a. 

30 

28 

28 

2 

3 

0 

2 

17 

0 

2 

2 

11 

I.  a. 

I.  b. 

26 

21 

26 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

4 

10 

I  b. 

x-  c. 

87 

73 

82 

13 

4 

0 

S 

45 

1 

*3 

7 

35 

I.  c. 

II. 

72 

5i 

64 

17 

12 

0 

8 

40 

4 

11 

6 

26 

II. 

III. 

43 

38 

40 

4 

2 

0 

3 

29 

8 

6 

8 

III. 

IV. 

27 

25 

22 

1 

3 

2 

3 

14 

1 

4 

4 

9 

IV. 

V.  a,  b,  d. 

34' 

3i 

31 

i  3 

6 

3 

0 

11 

0 

1 

13 

10 

V.  a,  b,  d. 

V.  c,  e. 

10 

10 

8 

0 

6 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

V.  c,  e. 

Total, 

339 

277 

301 

i  45 

37 

6 

22 

172 

7 

42 

45 

112 

Total. 

The  regular  phonetic  development  of  the  ablaut  is  summarized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table. 


OHG. 

MHG. 

NHG. 

OHG. 

MHG. 

NHG. 

I.  a.  1st 

e  (i) 

e  (i) 

e  (I) 

III.  1st  ..  .  . 

io  (iu,  u) 

ie  (iu,  u) 

ie  (au,  ii) 

2d 

a 

a 

a  (0) 

2d  ... 

ou  (0) 

ou  (0,  0) 

0 

3d 

a 

a 

X 

3d  .  .  . 

u 

u  (0) 

X 

4th 

e 

e 

e  (0) 

4th  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

I.  b.  1st 

e 

e 

e  (a) 

IV.  1st  .  .  . 

a 

a  (e) 

a  (e) 

2d 

a 

a 

a  (0) 

2d,  3d  .  . 

uo 

uo 

u 

3d 

a 

a 

X 

4th  .  .  . 

a 

a  (0) 

a  (0) 

4th 

0 

0 

O 

V.  a,  a,  b.  1  st,  4th 

a,  a,  ei 

a,  a,  ei 

a,  ei 

I.  c.  1st 

e  (i) 

e  (i) 

e  (i) 

2d,  3d 

ia  (ea,  e) 

ie  (iu) 

ie  (i) 

2d 

a 

a  (u) 

a  (u,  0) 

V.  c,  e.  1st,  4th 

uo,  0,  ou 

uo,  0,  ou 

u,  0,  au 

3d 

u 

u 

X 

2d,  3d 

io  (ia) 

ie 

ie 

4th 

0  (u) 

O  (u) 

0  (u) 

II.  1st 

i 

i 

ei 

2d 

ei(e) 

ei  (e,  i) 

i  (ie) 

3d 

1 

i 

X 

4th 

i 

i 

i  (ie) 

The  verbs  which  appear  first  in  mhg.  and  nhg.  were  next  examined.  Some 
proved  to  be  old  strong  verbs,  others  were  shown  to  be  new  developments. 

The  examination  of  the  ohg.  strong  verbs  which  showed  regular  or  occasional 
weak  forms  in  mhg.  or  nhg.  followed.  The  causes  were  shown  to  be  peculiarly 
in  the  form  of  the  present  and  in  the  lack  of  supporting  derivatives.  The  English 
was  shown  to  have  a  far  greater  number  of  weakened  verbs,  both  in  me.  and  in  ne. 

Lastly,  the  obsolete  verbs  were  noticed.  The  causes  of  their  disappearance 
were  shown  to  be,  either  that  they  applied  to  circumstances  no  longer  frequently 
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spoken  of,  or  that  the  verbs  lacked  sustaining  derivatives.  The  number  was 
shown  to  be  far  less  than  in  the  English :  15  in  mhg.  and  67  in  me.,  and  112  in 
nhg.  and  155  in  ne.,  being  the  number  of  obsolete  verbs. 

13.  Notes  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Translation  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  by 
Professor  W.  B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  Gospel  contains,  like  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,1  abundant  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  upon  the  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  trans¬ 
lator,  however,  seems  to  hav  workt  with  a  sumwhat  freer  hand.  The  rendering 
is  close  and  careful,  but  not  uniformly  so.  At  times  it  follows  the  original,  with 
exact  adaptation  of  word  and  fraze,  even  to  the  arangement ;  at  other  times,  ther 
is  a  fredom  which  amounts  to  inatention  to  the  meaning. 

In  the  main  items  of  imitativ  syntax  before  noted,  ther  is,  on  the  hole,  litl 
difference.  The  paper  gave  a  number  of  examples  of  the  atempt  to  make  an 
exact  and  faithful  translation  by  following  literaly  the  forms  of  expression  in  the 
original.  The  result  ofn  is  peculiar  turns  of  words  and  frazes,  and  sumtimes  turns 
of  meaning  also,  by  the  change  of  idiom. 

Specimens  of  fre  translation  wer  also  givn. 

With  regard  to  variations  from  the  original,  they  wer  brought  into  thre  or  four 
classes. 

First,  ther  ar  aditions  that  ar  merely  explanatory  of  unfamiliar  words,  and  that 
may  hav  cum  in  from  marginal  notes.  They  ar  in  conection  with  such  words  as 
paras ceu e  (TrapaaKevri),  Calvarie,  scorpionem,  etc. 

Then  ther  ar  obvius  slips  of  the  eye  or  pen,  —  as  in  xxii.  37,  wher  we  hav  riht- 
wissum  for  umdhtwissum  ;  vi.  24,  wher  witegum  stands  insted  of  weligum  ;  xv.  12, 
se  yldra,  insted  of  se  gingra,  etc. 

Among  the  variations  that  may  properly  be  treated  as  peculiarities  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  we  find  passages  in  which  the  meaning  is  slightly  changed ;  as  (to  giv  a 
single  illustration),  redde  rationem  'vilicationis  tuae,  xvi.  2, — agyf  \ine  scire  (“giv 
up  thy  stewardship”). 

Other  passages  in  which  the  original  is  weakend  in  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  also 
passages  in  which  it  is  strengthend.  These  points  wer  abundantly  illustrated. 

The  paper  also  noted  the  frequent  adition  of  frazes  to  make  the  text  conform  to 
similar  passages  elswher,  in  this  or  the  other  Gospels  ;  also  many  aditions  that  did 
not  hav  this  motiv,  and  many  omissions.  A  number  of  passages  wer  cited  as 
examples  of  loose  and  inaccurate  rendering,  wher  the  translator  seems  to  hav 
caught  the  meaning  imperfectly. 

bb.s 

14.  On  the  Substantive  Verb  in  some  North  American  Languages, 
by  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Professor  Lanman. 

The  lack  of  a  true  substantive  verb  to  be  in  languages  of  a  lower  degree  of 
evolution  is  an  undisputed  fact  due  to  different  causes.  The  function  of  this  verb 
is  of  so  abstract  and  purely  formal  a  nature,  that  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  a 
grammatic  form,  that  is,  a  purely  relational  part  of  the  language. 


1  See  Transactions ,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  59. 
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One  cause  for  the  non-existence  of  the  substantive  in  many  of  the  illiterate 
languages  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  abstract  terms  and  of  pure  grammatical 
or  relational  forms  in  general.  Of  all  abstractions  only  those  are  expressed  in 
words  or  by  grammatic  forms,  by  the  ruder  populations,  which  are  to  them  of 
some  deictic  import.  In  languages  which  have  reached  the  agglutinative  stage 
and  are  highly  synthetic,  many  ideas  are  expressed  by  grammatic  forms  which 
we  render  by  separate  words,  as  the  definite  and  indefinite  article,  potentiality, 
iteration,  beginning,  continuation,  termination,  causation  ;  and  one  of  these  forms, 
either  prefixed  or  suffixed  to  the  radix,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  verb  to  be. 

That  the  idea  of  existence  can  be  understood  in  various  ways  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  Greek  has  several  substitutes  for  ehcu,  as  vtt dpxeiv,  ireAecrOcu,  etc .;  and 
that  the  Aryan  languages  employ  different  radices  in  conjugating  to  be ,  as  in  asmi, 
wesan ,  which  originally  had  a  more  concrete  signification.  These  substitutes 
plainly  show,  that  to  be  can  be  taken  in  at  least  two  acceptations,  that  of  the  real, 
essential  existence,  and  that  of  the  accidental,  chanceful,  non-essential  existence  ; 
a  distinction  wffiich  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  two  verbs  to  be  and  to  exist,  and 
in  Spanish  by  ser  and  estar. 

Now  the  different  ways  of  indicating  either  one  of  these  two  acceptations,  or 
both,  can  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  A  personal  pronoun  connected  with  a  noun  (substantive,  adjective)  may  be 
used  in  a  predicative  sense  as  a  substitute  for  to  be  ;  “  he  enemy,”  for  “  he  is  an 
enemy.” 

2.  An  affix,  which  is  generally  a  suffix  of  demonstrative  import  and  origin,  and 
invariable  in  its  form,  is  connected  with  a  noun  and  used  predicatively  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  done  in  Chahta,  for  instance.  Some  languages  will  use  one 
affix  when  the  object  spoken  of  is  near  or  visible,  and  another  when  it  is  remote, 
invisible,  or  simply  imaginary ;  still  others,  when  it  stands,  sits,  lies,  or  travels. 

3.  A  demonstrative  particle  of  the  above  description  becomes  verbified,  and  is 
then  connected  in  a  predicative  sense  with  nouns,  to  serve  as  a  substantive  verb. 
This  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  Klamath  language  of  Southwestern  Oregon ; 
it  shows  an  analytic  tendency  in  the  language. 

4.  Nouns  become  verbified  byfhe  appending  of  inflectional  affixes,  generally 
suffixes,  and  are  inflected  like  verbs.  When  stems  of  a  qualitative  or  adnominal 
signification  are  inflected  in  this  manner,  we  call  them  attributive  verbs,  and  the 
adjective  itself  is  then  usually  the  participle  or  a  verbal  adjective  of  them.  When 
substantives  become  thus  inflected,  we  may  call  them  verbified  substantives,  as  in 
Hitchiti :  miki,  “  chief”  ;  mikolis,  “I  am  chief”;  immikolis,  “I  am  their  chief.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  instances  auced  below,  that  this  fourth  method  is 
probably  the  most  frequently  used  to  express  the  substantive  verb  to  be  in  the 
languages  of  North  America.  But  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  true  substantive 
verb  as  well  as  it  does  that  of  accidental  existence,  and  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  language  in  America  which  makes  any  distinction  between  the  two  by 
means  of  separate  grammatic  forms. 

5.  A  fifth  mode  of  substitution  lies  in  expressing  the  idea  of  existence  simply 
by  the  position  of  the  attribute  or  predicate  before  the  noun  to  be  qualified,  or 
after  it,  and  by  distinguishing  it  through  the  rhetorical  accent.  Thus,  when  we  say 
in  Latin,  bonus  vir,  “  that  *s  a  good  man,”  we  can  dispense  with  the  copula  est, 
because  we  have  placed  the  strongly  accentuated  attribute  before  the  noun  to  be 
qualified. 
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Examples  from  various  Languages. 

Kayowe. 

ldamat,  “lazy”;  tsi'  kiamat,  “a  lazy  horse.” 

nu  a  ldamat,  “  I  am  lazy  ” ;  ba,  emba  Idamat,  “  we,  ye  are  lazy. 

den,  “tongue”  ;  am  den,  “  your  tongue.” 

am  ddn  tse-omki,  “  your  tongue  is  short.” 

am  den  ldyumld,  “your  tongue  is  long.” 

Witchita. 

hushtakari,  “  a  new  house.” 

tiraka/sha  hushtakari,  “  this  house  is  new.” 

hidi  akata  kari-i,  “an  old  house.” 

tiraka/sha  hidi  akata  kari-i,  “  this  house  is  old.” 

tiraka/sha  hidi  akari-i,  “  this  house  was  old.” 

tiraka/sha  ga-aka  ntsariwa,  “  this  house  will  be  old.” 

ni-ikawa  na-ashkits,  “  a  blue  shirt.” 
ni-ikawa  na-ashkits  ti',  “  the  shirt  is  blue.” 

Pani. 

raids,  “  wood  ” ;  rakashish,  “  hard  wood.” 
tirahatse  tihakasish,  “  this  wood  is  hard.” 
tiki'skasish,  “  hard  bone.” 
tiraha/tse  tiki'shkasish,  “  this  bone  is  hard.” 

Pima. 

ke'ri,  “  old  ”  ;  ke'ri  tchiS^ch,  “  old  man.” 

aniut  ke'ri,  “  I  am  old  ”  ;  apeput,  aput  ke'ri,  “thou  art  old.” 

he'kut  ke'ri,  “  he,  she  is  old.” 

api-amut  lce'keri,  “  ye  are  old.” 

teni  kedi  kehem,  “  I  was  old.” 

vanto  ke'rit,  “I  shall  be  old.” 

Yavipai. 

gigye,  “  strong  ”  ;  pa  giga'ya,  “  a  strong  man.” 
ya/ki  pa  giga'gmi,  “this  man  is  strong.” 
pame  giga'gmi,  “  he  is  a  strong  man.” 
na'di,  mi  giga'gmi,  “  I  am,  thou  art  strong.” 
aha  duye,  “  hot  water.” 

(a)hade  duigium,  “the  water  is  hot.” 

ha  xuania,  “  clean  water.” 

have  %uanigium,  “  the  water  is  clean.” 

wi  nimesava,  “white  stone.” 

wi  nimesavigum,  “  the  stone  is  white.” 

wi  nimesava  hamugium  ?  “  is  the  stone  white  ?  ” 

Isleta  Pueblo . 

nu'eg,  “  night  ”  ;  nu'eg  nami-i,  “  a  dark  night.” 
nu;eg  n-anomim,  “  the  night  is  dark.” 
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na  ba/d’hiii  natufu,  “  white  paper.” 
natufu  bad’hu'm,  “  the  paper  is  white.” 
natufu  funi-f,  “  black  paper.” 

pam  bad’huhn,  “the  snow  is  white”  (pam,  “snow”). 

Uta.1 

arik  umwi  u  ?  “which  (is)  your  arrow  ?  ” 
ungok  umwiung  pf-eu?  “who  (is)  your  wife  ?  ” 
arik  mini  pato  ?  “where  (are)  my  moccasins  ?  ” 
ungai-erra  ing  punk?  “whose  horse  (is)  this  1  ” 
ing  mini  punk,  “this  (is)  my  horse.” 

agavunti  nu-intsu  erramun  ?  “  what  people  are  you  from  ?  ” 

ung  ure  ?  “  who  is  it  ?  ”  ungamure  ?  “  who  are  they  ?  ” 

agarr  pato-i  'i  “which  (is)  the  longest  ?” 

intch  pato-i,  “this  (is)  the  longest.” 

intch  wets  koagu,  “this  (is)  the  sharpest  knife.” 

The  Witchita  and  Pani  dialects  belong  to  a  linguistic  family  which  has  an 
overwhelming  tendency  to  incorporate  two  or  more  terms  into  one  by  apocope, 
syncope,  aphaeresis,  and  other  means;  this  also  appears  from  the  examples 
quoted.  The  verb  to  be  is  expressed,  except  in  the  past  and  future  tenses,  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  tiraka/sha,  tiraha/tse,  used  prediccitively. 

No  visible  sign  of  to  be  appears  in  the  examples  of  Kayowe  and  Pima,  while 
in  Yavipai,  a  dialect  of  the  Yuma  stock,  the  suffix  -gium  or  -igium,  in  Isleta 
-m, -u'm,  supplies  the  copula  is,  and  the  word  standing  at  the  head  of  the  sentence 
is  thereby  marked  as  the  subject.  In  the  Uta  examples  no  distinct  sign  of  a 
predicative  suffix,  or  of  affix,  appears  in  any  of  the  terms,  nor  any  other  distinct 
term  for  is,  are. 

More  indications  are  furnished  by  the  dialects  of  Kalapuya,  which  in  their  verbal 
inflection  seem  to  approach  pretty  closely  some  of  the  Algonkin  languages  of  the 
East.  The  synthetic  tendencies  of  this  Oregonian  language  preponderate  over 
its  powers  of  analysis. 

The  Kalapuya  language  of  the  Willamet  Valley,  in  Western  Oregon,  presents 
an  undeveloped  form  of  speech,  which  is  extremely  archaic  in  many  respects,  and 
deserves  to  be  closely  studied  by  scientists  desirous  of  listening  to  the  rudest 
attempts  of  linguistic  evolution.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  one  of  its  northern  dialects  once  spoken  on  Wapatu  Lake,  near  Gaston  ;  it 
is  called  the  Atfalati  dialect,  a  name  which  was  corrupted  into  Tualati  by  the 
white  population. 

No  substantive  verb  exists  in  this  dialect,  nor  in  the  whole  Kalapuya  family. 
The  idea  of  the  copula  is  expressed  either  by  prefixes,  or  by  the  position  of  the 
rhetoric  accent  or  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  ;  but  when  the  verb  to  be  appears 
in  the  past  or  future  tense,  the  tense  is  expressed  by  a  separate  term  or  prefix. 

Substantive  nouns  have,  when  not  connected  with  a  possessive  prefix,  my,  his, 
etc.,  usually  the  prefix  a-,  while  adjectives,  used  attributively  and  predicatively, 
have  wa-,  him-,  plur.  wan-,  ni-,  prefixed  to  them  (in  the  third  persons).  Adjec¬ 
tives  can  all  be  inflected  as  attributive  verbs,  and  the  majority  of  the  substantives 
can  also  become  verbified  by  means  of  personal  prefixes  : 

1  The  Uta  examples  are  taken  from  a  linguistic  collection  made  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell.  All 
the  other  languages  are  illustrated  by  examples  gathered  by  the  author  himself. 
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Ayanke'ld,  “  a  person  of  the  Ayanke'ld  tribe.” 
tchumyanke'ld,  “  I  am  of  the  Ayanke'ld  tribe.” 
maha  hintchemyanke'ld,  “  thou  art  of  the  A.  t.” 
kok,  ketolc  miyanke'ld,  “he,  she  is  of  the  A.  t.” 
tchi  me'n  gumyanke'ld,  “  I  was  of  the  A.  t.”  (me'n,  “once  ”). 
maha  me'n  hingumyanke'ld,  “  thou  wert  of  the  A.  t.” 
tchi  tibuntcha  Ayanke'ld,  “  I  shall  be  an  Ayanke'ld.” 
maha  tabuntcha  Ayanke'ld,  “  thou  shalt  be  an  A.” 

The  adjective  pi£yim,  “  fat,”  is  verbified  into  an  attributive  verb,  as  follows : 
tchi  tchpieyim,  “  I  am  fat.” 
maha  hintchpieyim,  “  thou  art  fat.” 
kok  himpieyim,  “  he  is  fat.” 
soto  tchidepieyishtu,  “we  are  fat.” 
miti  hintchipieyishtu,  “  ye  are  fat.” 
kinnuk  nipie-ishtu,  “  they  are  fat.” 

One  of  the  past  tenses  runs  as  follows  : 

tchi  kupieyim  me'n,  “  I  was  fat  once.” 

maha  hinkupi^yim  me'n,  “thou  wast  fat  once.” 

soto  kudepieyishtui  me'n,  “  we  were  fat  once,”  etc. 

The  verb  to  be  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  or  of  the  words,  or 
by  prefixes,  in  sentences  like  the  following  : 

kumtuk  mampka,  “the  water  is  cold”  (mampka,  “water”). 

hashka  mampka  kumtuk,  “  this  water  is  cold.” 

awiffie  tchextem,  “  the  night  is  dark  ”  (awiffie,  “  night  ”). 

awiffie  mawin,  “  the  night  is  clear,  bright.” 

awe'  himkaski,  “  the  child  is  bad.” 

kaski  or  kimkaski  awe,  “  the  bad  child.” 

mefan  kaski  awe,  “  a  very  bad  child.” 

wamoyim  akfutan,  “  the  horse  is  black,”  and  “  the  black  horse.” 

tchuli-im  mampku,  “the  water  is  lukewarm.” 

yo-iu  ashablil,  “  the  wheat  is  dry.” 

pe-iu  ashablil,  “  the  wheat  is  ripe.” 

gusha  antmat  kummo,  “  this  chicken  is  white.” 

wammo  antmat,  “  the  white  chicken.” 

m'mrno  antmat,  “  white  chickens.” 

ga'm  mmmo,  “  two  are  white.” 

pukelfan  mmmo,  “  every  one  is  white.” 

tchi  tanu  tch’  Atfalatin,  “my  country  is  at  Atfalati.” 

Kena-i  tchi  tankuit,  “  my  name  is  Kenai.” 

atallim  tcha  yii'lbiu,  “the  deer  is,  or  deer  are,  in  the  woods.” 

atomp  mapitchu  apolio  tcha  tummai,  “there  are  eggs  in  the  hawk’s  nest.” 
This  example  shows  that  the  language  substitutes  such  verbs  as  to  lie ,  to  be 
within,  to  be  underneath ,  for  the  verb  to  be,  wherever  the  sense  permits  it ; 
for  mapitchu  means  “they  lie  within,”  mapl'd,  “he,  it  lies  in,  on,  upon,  or 
within.” 
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Of  all  the  languages  treated  in  this  article,  the  one  most  thoroughly  studied 
by  me  is  that  of  the  Klamath  Indians.  It  presents  features  differing  largely  from 
all  the  others,  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sahaptin  tongues  of  the 
Columbia  River  will  exhibit  a  similar  linguistic  plan  when  they  shall  have  been 
studied  more  thoroughly. 

Klamath  of  Oregon. 

The  Klamath  language,  spoken  by  the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians  in 
Southwestern  Oregon,  furnishes  very  instructive  evidence  concerning  the  Indian 
equivalents  to  our  verb  to  be. 

The  substantive  verb  is  rendered  here  by  the  verb  gi,  Id.  This  is  the  verbi¬ 
fied  radix  ge,  ke,  which  appears  as  a  pronoun,  “  this  one,”  “  these  ones,”  and  as 
a  modal  and  local  adverb,  “  thus,  so,”  and  “  here.”  But  this  verb  gi  is  used  in 
many  other  verbal  significations  besides  that  of  to  be  ;  in  fact,  it  unites  the  func¬ 
tions  of  an  intransitive  and  substantive  verb  to  those  of  a  transitive  verb,  and 
is  employed  besides  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  being  the  only  verb  of  this  kind  in  the 
Klamath  language.  Gi  originally  points,  as  its  origin  suggests,  to  some  object 
close  by,  in  close  contiguity,  and  hence  visible  or  tangible ;  from  this  was  de¬ 
veloped  a  reference  to  casual  existence,  accidental  being,  to  a  “  happening  to  beP 
This  verbified  particle  gi  is  inflected  all  through,  like  any  other  verb,  though  I 
have  not  met  with  any  instance  of  a  distributive  form,  of  which  the  natives  claim 
the  existence :  gitko,  distr.  giggatko,  participle  of  the  past.  This  ubiquitous 
term,  the  applications  of  which  form  an  interesting  study  in  themselves,  is  also 
subservient  in  forming  some  of  the  limited  number  of  attributive  verbs  which 
the  language  possesses. 

The  different  functions  of  gi  I  present  in  the  order  of  their  logical  evolution, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

1.  To  be  here ,  to  be  at  this  or  that  place,  to  be  at  such  a  time.  This  is  the  gi 
corresponding  to  the  Spanish  estar,  from  the  Latin  stare ,  “  to  be  standing,”  and 
points  to  accidental  existence,  or  occurrence  by  chance,  generally  implying  close 
proximity  to  the  grammatic  or  logical  subject  of  the  sentence.  We  may  render 
it  by  to  exist ,  though  it  often  corresponds  to  our  to  stay ,  to  remain.  Examples  : 

kanf  gi,  “  he,  she  is  outside,  outdoors.” 
tfdsh  gi,  “  to  feel  well,”  ku-i  gi,  “to  be  unwell.” 
lapi  gi,  “  there  were  two  (df  them).” 
kummetat  gfank,  “  staying  in  the  rocks.” 

From  this  definition  has  been  evolved  the  gi  composing  the  attributive  verbs : 

lushlushli,  “warm,  hot”  ;  lushlushgi,  “to  be  warm,  to  feel  hot.” 
p’lai,  “  up,  above,  on  high  ”  ;  p’lafki,  “  to  be  in  the  culmination  point.” 
ka-i,  “  not,  no  ” ;  ka/gi,  “  to  disappear,  to  be  absent.” 

2.  To  becojne ,  to  begin  to  be.  ku-i  gi,  “  to  become,  grow  worse  ” ;  kfllitk  tsula/ks 
gf-uapk,  “  the  body  will  become  vigorous.” 

3.  To  be  really,  essentially,  intrinsically ;  to  exist  by  its  own  nature.  In  this 
definition  gi  represents  our  substantive  verb  to  be  and  the  Spanish  ser,  and 
forms  a  contrast  with  definition  No.  I.  We  find  it  in  the  following  examples  : 

kani  hut  gi  ?  “  who  is  he  ?  who  is  she  ?  ” 

1  a  tala  gi,  “you  are  right”;  i  a  ku-i  gi,  “you  are  wrong.” 
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tchelash  palpali  gi,  “the  stalk  (of  that  plant)  is  white.” 
nriitakam  luk  kalkali  gi,  “  the  seed  of  the  nutak  plant  is  round. 

As  an  auxiliary  verb,  gi  forms  periphrastic  conjugational  forms  with  every 
verb’s  verbals  and  participles  : 

nanuktua  nu  papish  gi,  “  I  am  a  devourer  of  all  (kinds  of  food).” 
plaikishtka  gi  shapash,  “  the  sun  was  about  to  culminate.” 

4.  To  be  possessed  by,  to  be  the  property  of,  to  be  endowed  with.  When  used  in 
this  sense,  gi  takes  the  owner  or  proprietor  in  its  possessive  case  (to  be  somebody' s'), 
the  pronoun  possessive  in  its  subjective  case,  and  the  object  possessed  in  its 
subjective  case  also.  The  use  of  the  participle  gitko  is  especially  frequent :  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  with  objective  case  : 

kanam  kek  f-amnash  gi  ?  “  whose  are  these  beads  ?  ” 
kanam  ge  latchash  gi  ?  “  who  owns  this  lodge  ?  ” 
tunepni  g£-u  welwash  gi,  “  I  have  five  water-springs.” 
kailalapsh  gitko,  “provided  with,  dressed  in  leggings.” 

5.  To  do,  to  act,  to  perform.  Here  and  in  No.  6  the  verbified  particle  gi  as¬ 
sumes  the  functions  of  a  transitive  verb : 

tidsh  gi,  “  to  do  right,  to  act  well.” 
ku-i  gi,  “  to  act  wickedly,  to  do  evil,  to  be  obnoxious.” 
wak  i  gen  gitk  ?  “  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ” 
humasht  giulank,  “  after  having  acted  thus.” 

In  this  signification  gi  appears  also  in  a  few  verba  denominativa : 

nkak,  “top  of  the  head  ”  ;  nka/kgi,  “to  give  birth.” 
nkash,  “belly,  abdomen”  ;  nkashgi,  “to  have  diarrhoea.” 

6.  To  say,  to  speak.  Gi  is  used  in  this  sense  only  when  the  words  spoken  are 
quoted  either  verbatim  or  in  part ;  this  definition  has  been  evolved  from  No.  5, 
to  do,  and  the  French  also  sometimes  say  il fit,  instead  of  il  dit. 

nu  na-asht  gi,  na/sht  ki,  “  so  I  said,  so  he  said  or  says.” 
tsi  sha  hun  ki,  “  so  they  said.” 
nu  gitki  gi,  “  I  say  they  must  become.” 

Maskoki  Family. 

The  languages  of  Maskoki  affinity,  formerly  spoken  in  the  Gulf  States  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  have  the  power  of  expressing  accidental  and  real 
existence  by  a  verbification  of  the  noun.  In  Creek  all  adjectives  can  be  verbified 
in  the  simple,  as  well  as  in  the  iterative  or  reduplicated  form ;  but  Hitchiti  and 
Cha’hta  can  verbify  substantives  also.  Thus  we  have  in  Creek  : 

lasti,  “black,”  redupl.  laslati,  “black  here  and  black  there  verbified,  lanis, 
“  he,  she,  it  is  black”  ;  laslanis,  “  he,  etc.  is  black  in  spots.” 

hauki,  redupl.  hauhaki,  “  hollow”  ;  haukas,  “  I  am  hollow  ”  ;  haukls,  redupl. 
hauhakis,  “it  is  hollow,”  and  “they  are  hollow.” 

Hitchiti  verbifies  in  the  same  manner,  and  an  instance  of  a  verbified  substan¬ 
tive,  mild,  “  chief,”  was  presented  above. 
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Cha'hta  is  able  to  verbify  all  nouns  and  pronouns,  even  particles,  which 
end  in  a  vowel,  by  appending  ’h,  a  sound  which  never  varies,  to  express  tense, 
number,  or  other  grammatic  categories.  When  words  end  in  consonants,  they 
are  verbified  by  advancing  the  accentuation  upon  the  last  syllable.  Examples  : 
ala,  “  child  ”  ;  ala’h,  “  it  is  a  child  ” ;  hatak,  “  man  hatak,  “  he,  it  is  a  man  ”  ; 
kallo,  “  strong  ” ;  kallo’h,  “  he  is  strong  ”  ;  fe’hna,  “  very  ”  ;  fe’hna’h,  “  it  is  very  ”; 
taktchi,  “to  tie”;  taktchi’h,  “he  is  tying”;  tchukash,  “heart”;  tchukash,  “it 
is  the  ‘heart.” 

Another  way  exists  in  the  Maskoki  languages  to  express  existence.  It  is 
done  by  verbs  conjugated  as  regularly  as  gi  is  in  Klamath,  and  extensively  used 
as  auxiliary  verbs.  But  they  do  not  signify  to  be,  but  to  be  so,  to  be  thus ,  or  some¬ 
times  to  be  there.  Thus  we  have  in  Creek,  o'mis,  momis,  “it  is  so,  it  is  thus,”  and 
the  same  in  Hitchiti ;  in  all  dialects,  d'mis  can  be  contracted  into  os,  osh,  and 
appended  to  the  sentence,  even  in  Cha’hta  and  Koassati. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  8.30  a.  m. 

At  about  eight  o’clock,  the  members  of  the  Association  gathered  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  meeting  there  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  of  Dartmouth,  with  their  ladies  and  friends, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  agreeable  social  intercourse. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Thursday,  July  10,  1884. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday’s  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

15.  Some  Peculiarities  of  a  Hebrew  Manuscript  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  by  Cyrus  Adler,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manuscript  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  comparatively  rare,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  antiquity  of  the  books  which  compose  it,  extremely  modern.  The  oldest 
MS.  in  the  Erfurt  library,  and  according  to  Lagarde  the  oldest  extant  copy  of  the 
Massora,  has  been  assigned  the  date  of  noo.  The  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  Bible  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  is  dated  1286.  Moreover,  many  of  the  early  MSS.  and 
some  of  the  early  prints  are  without  vowel  points.  The  most  complete  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  commentaries  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  is  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  No.  107  of  the  “  Collectio  Davidis,”  now  a  part  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
is  the  oldest  punctuated  text  in  the  collection.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Psalms,  no 
older  than  the  fourteenth,  and  possibly  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  leaves  us  no  facts  on  which  to  base  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  vowel  points,  and  makes  textual  criticism  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

The  MS.  under  discussion  is  at  present  the  property  of  Mayer  Sulzberger, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  purchased  by  him  from  the  late  Dr.  Wickersham, 
who  had  himself  bought  it  from  Prof.  Vincenzo  Gustale  (now  living  at  Florence, 
Italy).  It  was  sold  as  a  MS-  of  the  year  1300,  and  was  pronounced  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  handwriting  (by  Rabbi  Iesi  of  Ferrara)  to  be  of  that  date. 

The  MS.  contains  or  rather  DJUnfi,  i.  e.  supplicatory  prayers  recited, 
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by  Jews  between  New  Year’s  and  the  day  of  Atonement.  Its  first  part  agrees 
exactly  with  Luzzatto’s  collection,  except  that  where  his  edition  reads,  “  Here  the 
reader  says  any  prayer  which  he  pleases,”  our  MS.  has  always  inserted  one, 
a  confirmation  of  both  the  correctness  of  the  editor  and  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
MS.  The  MS.  630  of  Derenbourg’s  Catalogue  contains  six  such  poetical  invo¬ 
cations.  Our  MS.  possesses  three  such  poems  which  can  be  recognized  (two 
from  their  acrostics  and  the  third  from  its  having  lived  to  our  own  time),  and 
which  may  furnish  some  evidence  in  regard  to  its  date.  The  first  —  the  acrostic 
of  which  is  —  is  a  poem  of  no  merit.  It  was  probably  written  by  an 

Italian  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  next  is  the  famous  of  Bahya 

ibn  Bakoda,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1100.  The  third,  and  for  us  most 
important,  connects  itself  in  three  ways  with  the  name  of  Menahem  Reqanati, 
viz.  the  acrostic,  the  subscription,  and  the  superscription. 

The  MS.  consists  of  34  leaves  of  mingled  parchment  and  vellum,  and  was 
written  by  a  professional  scribe.  The  leaf  is  8£  inches  long  and  12 1  inches  broad, 
and  from  the  aging  of  the  edges,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
size.  The  formation  of  the  letters  aliph,  pe,  he ,  and  gimel  is  peculiar. 

On  the  top  of  the  first  page  there  are  two  lines  and  a  half  written  in  a  style  of 
Hebrew  known  as  cursive  Italian.  They  are  much  blurred  and  obscured,  and 
were  not  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  the  MS.  The  inscription  warrants  us 
in  believing  that  Isaac  Reqanati  (there  named)  either  wrote  the  MS.  himself  or 
hired  a  scribe  to  do  it  for  him.  That  Isaac  Reqanati  was  a  contemporary  and 
immediate  successor  of  Menahem  we  may  infer  from  his  having  preserved  the 
poem,  for  nothing  short  of  filial  affection  could  have  induced  him  to  that  step. 
Menahem  Reqanati  died  in  1290,  and  is  known  to  the  modern  world  as  a  great 
Kabalist.  From  these  facts  as  well  as  from  the  inscription,  from  the  poem  of 
Bakoda  and  that  of  Daniel,  joined  with  the  tradition  and  the  opinion  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  referred  to,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  MS.  before  us  is  one  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  MS.  because  it  contains  the  text  of  thir¬ 
teen  Psalms,  a  comparison  of  which  with  the  textus  receptus  shows  some  striking 
variations.  An  examination  of  the  vowel  points  proved  even  more  interesting. 
In  the  thirteen  Psalms  there  were  over  five  hundred  variations  ;  three  hundred 
are  taken  up  in  a  confusion  of  qaine$,  pathah ,  and  hatef-pathah  (all  <2-sounds). 
The  pre-tonic  qame$  is  unknown  ;  the  article  frequently  does  not  take  qameg  be¬ 
fore  a  guttural. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  all  this  results  from  pure  ignorance,  but  the  fact  that 
the  3  2  3  and  fl  without  dagesh  have  the  raphe  mark  is  itself  sufficient  evidence 

that  the  MS.  has  been  carefully  written.  Of  course  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  MS.  could  overthrow  a  well-established  system,  yet  we  seem  to 
have  an  absolutely  phonetic  system  of  representation  without  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  which  at  best  seem  arbitrary. 

From  a  study  of  the  consonantal  characters  and  a  comparison  with  a  MS.  of 
the  twelfth  century,  it  appears  that  the  MS.  style,  at  least,  is  made  up  of  initials, 
medials,  and  terminals.  The  present  square  character  corresponds  to  the  initial, 
which,  being  the  more  beautiful,  was  adopted  by  printers. 

The  peculiarities  of  punctuation  seem  to  show  that  Qamhi’s  grammatical 
system  was  not  without  opponents.  One  MS.  is  not  enough  to  warrant  any 
positive  inferences,  yet  these  facts  are  important  enough  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  editors  of  future  critical  editions. 
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16.  Greek  Ideas  as  to  the  Effect  of  Burial  on  the  Future  of  the 
Soul,  by  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbell,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  with  what  degree  of  clearness  and 
positiveness  the  ancient  Greeks  believed  in  the  exclusion  from  Hades  of  the 
souls  of  the  unburied  dead.  The  usual  modern  authorities  on  classical  antiqui¬ 
ties  speak  of  this  belief  as  if  it  were  an  unqualified  dogma,  but  a  review  of  the 
original  evidence  bearing  on  the  point  showed  that  the  doctrine  was  only  fitfully, 
and  for  the  most  part  dimly  apprehended,  while  notions  inconsistent  with  it  had 
an  equal,  if  not  a  stronger,  hold  on  the  Greek  mind. 

True,  the  idea  that  the  soul  continues  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  unburied 
corpse  appears  from  time  to  time  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  many  other 
peoples.  And  once  at  least  in  Greek  literature  (Horn.  W  71  ff.)  we  meet  with 
the  less  natural  fancy  that  such  a  soul  wanders  forlorn  on  the  confines  of  the 
underworld,  on  the  hither  side  of  Acheron.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  was 
habitually  spoken  of  as  descending  to  Hades  at  the  moment  of  death;  and  this 
tendency  to  think  of  Hades  as  the  natural  habitat  of  the  disembodied  spirit 
was  so  strong  that  a  Greek  might  actually  picture  a  shade  as  fully  admitted  to 
Hades,  but  complaining  that  his  body  was  still  unburied.  Of  this  the  most 
striking  instance  is  in  Horn.  &>  186  ff.  The  complete  lack  of  clear,  consistent 
opinions  on  the  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  the  prologue  of  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  when,  at  the  outset,  the  ghost  of  Polydoros  announces  himself  as 
coming  from  Hades,  and  then,  thirty  lines  later,  as  having  just  deserted  his 
unburied  body. 

The  belief  in  the  exclusion  of  the  unburied  from  Hades  was  too  hazy  and 
wavering  to  account  for  the  extreme  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  to  funeral 
rites.  Such  an  explanation  finds  no  countenance  in  the  copious  passages  of 
Greek  literature  bearing  on  the  whole  matter  of  burial.  The  truth  probably  is, 
that  burial,  originating,  like  lustration,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  owed  its  subsequent 
importance  chiefly  to  immemorial  usage  and  the  religious  sanction,  though  it  is 
not  denied  that  the  exclusion  idea,  in  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  would  contribute 
something  in  the  same  direction. 

Remarks  were  made  on  this  paper  by  Professors  D’Ooge,  Tarbell, 
and  Perrin. 

1 7.  The  Influence  of  Written  English  and  of  the  Linguistic  Author¬ 
ities  upon  Spoken  English,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Students  of  language  ar  apt  to  feel  powerless  amid  the  changes  of  language. 
They  know,  indeed,  that  scientific  terms  ar  freely  formd  by  scientific  men.  They 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  proper  names  ar  changed  by  the  schoolmaster  and 
by  their  spelling.  But  the  popular  speech  is  generally  thought  to  be  following 
the  laws  without  regard  to  grammar  men,  or  lexicografers.  An  examination  of 
Walker  s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  wil  surprize  many  by  the  extent  of  the  changes 
which  it  wil  show  that  ar  contrary  to  the  law  of  least  effort,  and  seem  to  hav 
been  produced  by  the  spelling  and  by  the  authority  of  the  dictionary. 

The  following  classes  of  sounds  wer  mentiond  as  having  changed  in  England, 
and  more  in  America  :  — 
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1.  a  preceded  by  guttural  g  or  c  softend  by  the  intervention  of  e.  “  When  the 
a  is  pronounced  short,  as  in  the  first  syllables  of  candle ,  gander,  etc.,  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  e  is  very  perceptible,  and  indeed  unavoidable ;  for  though  we  can 
pronounce  guard  and  cart  without  interposing  the  e ,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same  manner.” 

2.  e  before  r  pronounced  a  in  clerk ,  sergeant,  servant ,  merchant,  etc. 

3.  e  pronounced  i  in  yes,  pretty ,  engine ,  etc. 

4.  i  in  the  initial  syllabi  unaccented  before  a  syllabi  beginning  with  a  conso¬ 
nant  has  the  sound  of  e  short ;  didactic ,  digamma,  dilate ,  fidelity,  etc. 

5.  Words  ending  in  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel :  crocodile, columbine,  eglantine, 
metalline ,  etc. 

6.  The  unaccented  vowels  pronounced  in  England  with  the  obscure  sound  ar 
now  in  large  numbers  distinguisht  in  America. 

7.  j  pronounced  as  2  between  two  sonants  by  Walker,  now  has  its  name  sound  ; 
disable,  disdain ,  absolve,  resignation,  nasal ,  etc. 

8.  d  -f-  z  and  d  -hy,  sounded  j  by  Walker,  and  t  i,  t  -+-  y,  sounded  ch ,  ar 
now  often  dy  and  ty;  soldier,  educate,  nature,  etc. 

A  large  number  of  anomalous  words  which  Walker  notes  as  having  a  deplor- 
abl  pronunciation  hav  become  regular:  acceptable,  alienate,  annihilate,  apostle , 
apothecary,  apron,  asparagus,  authority,  been,  bellows,  chorister,  confessor,  construe , 
cucumber,  catch,  caviare,  chap,  chart,  china,  dictionary,  oat-meal,  ostrich,  schedule, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  kind  of  change,  in  which  the  speling  and  a  desire  to  improve  in  speaking 
hav  proved  stronger  than  the  law  of  least  effort,  is  more  prevalent  in  our  day 
than  ever  before,  and  in  America  more  than  in  England.  The  reason  is  that 
traditional  pronunciation  has  givn  way  to  the  dictionaries.  Very  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  decide  how  to  pronounce  a  word  by  recolecting  how  their  grand¬ 
mother  pronounced  it ;  they  refer  to  Webster  or  Worcester. 

The  stronghold  of  fonetic  coruption  is  among  those  who  cannot  spel ;  but 
here  everybody  reads  and  spels.  The  influence  of  authority  has  become  very 
great.  Opinions  of  experts  are  easily  colected  and  concentrated  and  promul¬ 
gated.  The  views  of  our  linguistic  scholars  would  exert  an  immense  influence  in 
favor  of  improvements  in  language  if  they  only  would  take  courage  and  express 
them,  and  act  on  them. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  Whitney  and 
others. 

18.  On  the  “Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles”  (AtSa ^  to v 
SojS cxa  ’A? tocttoXwv),  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  K.  Nelson,  of  Brookeville  Acad¬ 
emy,  Maryland. 

The  proofs  required  for  the  authentication  of  any  document  must  be  both 
historical  and  internal.  No  amount. of  external  evidence  can  establish  a  claim 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  age  and  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  document 
in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  internal  evidence  can  establish 
a  claim  which  has  no  historical  standing-ground.  But  when  a  document  is  en¬ 
tirely  wanting  in  both  of  these  respects,  it  can  only  be  relegated  to  the  sphere 
of  the  apocryphal  and  spurious ;  and  if  itself  claim  to  belong  to  an  historically 
different  period,  then  it  must  be  pronounced  a  forgery.  The  claim  for  the  genu- 
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ineness  and  authenticity  of  the  document  recently  discovered  and  published  by 
Philotheos  Bryennios,  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  must  be  submitted  to  both  of 
these  tests,  and  sentence  must  be  pronounced  upon  it  in  accordance  with  its  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  required  conditions.  The  claim  is,  that  the  document  in  question 
“  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  second  century  ;  probably  as  far  back  as  120  A.  D., 
hardly  later  than  160  A.  D.” 

I.  As  to  the  historical  proofs.  The  first  authority  cited  is  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  This  authority  is  much  better  known  for  piety  than  for  critical  acumen. 
His, proneness  to  ingenious  speculation  is  proverbial.  But  even  Clement  does 
not  use  the  word  A iSaxv,  but  r putpr),  —  a  fatal  defect  in  historical  proof.  The 
second  authority  is  Athanasius.  He  is  unquestionably  more  reliable  than  Clem¬ 
ent  of  Alexandria.  But  unfortunately  this  witness  is  removed  some  two  centu¬ 
ries  from  the  earliest  time  claimed  for  the  origin  of  the  document.  Athanasius 
does  speak  of  some  (so-called,  as  Eusebius  says)  apostolical  writing  as  AiSaxti- 
But  there  were  so  many  documents  in  the  fourth  century  claiming  to  be  of 
apostolic  origin,  that  we  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  this  evidence.  The 
third  authority  cited  is  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  also  a  fourth-century  authority. 
If  the  document  in  question  is  the  document  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  then  the 
authority,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  questionable ;  for  Eusebius  speaks  of  it 
as  “the  so-called  Teachings  of  the  Apostles.”  To  test  the  value  of  such  historical 
evidence,  what  judicious  Christian  critic  would  accept  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
for  instance,  on  such  weak  historic  proof? 

II.  Internal  evidence.  In  a  genuine  apostolical  document  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  similarity  of  thought  and  language  to  the  writings  which  are  generally 
accepted  as  apostolical.  But  the  document  in  question  differs  so  essentially  in 
linguistic  construction  and  vocabulary  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  it  to  the  same  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a 
complete  idea  of  the  syntactic  construction  from  extracts.  I  therefore  refer  to 
the  document  passim  for  proof.  The  vocabulary  is  marked  by  many  peculiarities. 
There  are  twelve  words  not  in  general  Greek  use,  and  fourteen  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  three  words  which  are  found  only  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  two  found  only  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  in  Gregory  Nazianzen  respect¬ 
ively.  But  lateness  of  origin  is  much  more  fully  attested  by  the  character  of  the 
teaching.  Whatever  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  of  some 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  already  more  clearly  and  strongly  expressed,  bears 
marks  of  lateness.  We  note  a  few  particulars  :  —  1st.  The  distinction  between 
different  degrees  of  Christian  perfection.  2d.  Making  the  questioning  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  prophetic  teacher  the  unpardonable  sin.  3d.  Distinctions  in  kinds 
of  water  to  be  used  in  baptism.  4th.  The  introduction  of  the  doxology  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  5th.  Calling  the  Holy  Communion  the  Eucharist,  instead  of  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Lord’s  body.  Of  the  three  hundred  lines  of  which  the  document 
consists  I  have  noted  rather  more  than  ten  per  cent  as  bearing  the  most  decided 
marks  of  lateness  of  origin.  As  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  document  neither  on  linguistic  nor  on  theological  grounds  can 
claim  for  itself  an  origin  anywhere  within  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  On  linguistic  grounds  alone  I  should  assign  it  a  place  much  later  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history,  but  the  document  is  so  comparatively  free  from  later  doctrinal  errors 
that  its  place  probably  rightfully  belongs  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  All  that 
has  been  said  is  entirely  apart  from  the  a  priori  improbability  that  any  important 
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document  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  should  have  escaped 
notice  in  antiquarian  researches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  worthless  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  not  brought  to  the  light.  If  by  this  very  imperfect  paper  I  shall 
have  called  attention  to  a  document  which  by  the  very  pretentiousness  of  its  ap¬ 
pellation  challenges  critical  attention,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that  I  could 
possibly  have  hoped  for  or  desired. 

Professor  D’Ooge  made  some  remarks  upon  this  paper. 

19.  Observations  on  Vowel-Utterance,  by  A.  Schnyder;  reported 
by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney. 

Professor  Whitney  began  by  pointing  out  the  great  difficulty  of  defining  and 
classifying  the  vowel-sounds,  and  the  obstinate  differences  of  view  still  prevailing 
among  phonetists  with  regard  to  even  very  fundamental  points.  The  system  now 
most  in  vogue  is  that  of  A.  M.  Bell,  somewhat  modified  in  detail  by  Sweet  and 
others  —  a  pigeon-hple  system,  finding  place  for  a  large  variety  of  differences  of 
sound  by  distinguishing  extreme  and  medial  positions  of  the  back  and  front  of 
the  tongue  and  of  both  together  (“  mixed  ”),  and  by  adding  the  modifications  of 
“  rounding,”  and  of  “  wide ,J  utterance  as  opposed  to  “  primary  ”  :  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  system  may  be  assumed  to  be  known  to  all  who  concern  themselves 
with  phonetics.  It  is  sought  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  older  and  long-current 
triangular  or  linear  system,  which  recognizes  a  [far)  as  medial  point,  passing  to 
i  [pique)  in  one  direction  and  to  u  [rule)  in  the  other,  through  the  intermediate  steps 
of  e  [they)  and  0  [note)  respectively.  Even  Sievers,  who  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
phonetical  manual  offers  only  the  latter  system,  now  in  the  second  edition  presents 
both,  and  gives  (a  little  doubtfully,  it  is  true,  and  with  confession  of  uncertainty  as 
to  sundry  points)  the  preference  to  the  former  or  “  English  ”  system.  The  speaker 
said  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  regard  the  Bell  system  as  anything  at  all  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  finality,  or  (however  acute  it  might  be  in  the  notation  of  certain 
minor  differences)  as  even  containing  so  much  and  so  valuable  truth  as  the  other 
one.  It  misdefines  the  a ,  buries  the  prominence  and  mutual  relations  of  the  five 
leading  historical  vowels  under  a  heap  of  trivialities,  and  gives  to  the  front  of  the 
tongue  a  primary  importance  in  determining  vowel-tone  that  seems  by  no  means 
to  belong  to  it.  It  had  been  with  much  satisfaction,  then,  that  he  had  received 
from  a  correspondent  in  Chicago,  Mr.  A.  Schnyder,  some  observations  upon  the 
subject  which  seemed  to  him  so  interesting  and  important  that  he  desired  (with 
the  consent  of  their  author)  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Schnyder  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who,  first  in  his  own  country  and  later 
in  this,  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years  a  teacher  of  articulation  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  has  come,  in  connection  with  that  teaching,  to  the  views  now  held 
by  him.  They  will  be  stated  here  substantially  in  his  own  words. 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  all  the  simple  vowels  is  conditioned  by  the 
position  of  the  back  or  root  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pharynx,  while  the  palatal 
cavity  and  the  shape  of  the  mouth  add  only  trifling  modifications.  It  is  sufficient 
proof  of  this  that  any  one  may  distinctly  pronounce  the  vowel-series  u,  0,  a ,  e,  i, 
with  the  anterior  organs  of  speech  in  very  different  positions  :  thus,  for  example, 
with  the  teeth  tightly  pressed  together ;  with  the  lips  nearly  closed  in  a  fixed 
position  ;  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  applied  to  either  the  lower  or  the  upper 
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Tip  ;  with  a  ring  held  between  the  teeth  and  covered  by  the  lips ;  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  bent  back  upwards  against  the  hard  palate  [and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  the  tongue  in  the  position  for  uttering  /].  Hence  it  follows,  that  Bell’s 
description  of  the  position  of  the  tongue  for  his  “  mixed  vowels  ”  cannot  possibly 
be  correct.  But  the  principal  result  of  my  investigations  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  vowels  is  the  discovery  that  half  the  vowel-series  is  produced  by  depression 
of  the  root  of  the  tongue.  All  previous  descriptions,  so  far  as  known  to  me, 
make  the  vowel-sounds  originate  exclusively  by  raising  the  tongue,  and  hence 
are  only  in  part  correct.  Starting  from  the  position  of  indifference  that  makes 
the  neutral  vowel,  the  series  toward  u  is  made  by  raising  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  that  toward  /  by  depressing  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  accompanying 
figure  will  show  the  neutral  position  and  those  of  u  and  /  respectively ;  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  e  and  o ,  and  of  any  other  sounds  intermediate  between  the  neutral  vowel 
and  the  extremes,  would  be  traced  between  those  here  given. 


The  figure  represents  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  mouth  cavity,  from  the  lips  as  far  back  as 
the  veil  of  the  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  unbroken  line  shows  the  neutral  position  of  the 
tongue  ;  the  broken  line,  the  position  for  uttering  u  ;  the  dotted  line,  that  for  /.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  held  throughout  against  the  lower  teeth. 

The  depression  of  the  “  front  ”  of  the  tongue  in  the  ^-position  is  simply  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  humping  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  lifting  of  the  middle  and  front  of  the  tongue  in  the  /-position  is  only 
a  necessary  result  of  the  retraction  of  the  root  of  the  same  organ. 

In  passing  from  u  to  /,  or  the  contrary,  only  the  raising  of  the  middle  and 
front  of  the  tongue  is  distinctly  felt ;  but  one  may  convince  himself  of  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  by  passing  the  end  of  a  finger  in  over  the  back 
of  the  tongue  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  resulting  disposi¬ 
tion  to  “  gag  ”  may  be  prevented  at  first  by  buttering  the  end  of  the  finger ;  but 
after  some  practice  the  parts  grow  accustomed  to  be  meddled  with,  and  make  no 
further  resistance. 

Professor  Whitney  said  that  he  and  others  had  fully  convinced  themselves,  in 
the  method  last  described,  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Schnyder’s  account  of  the  /-position, 
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and  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  capital  point  in  vowel-formation,  and  calculated  to 
modify  seriously  the  views  hitherto  entertained  by  phonetists. 

Mr.  Schnyder  has  founded  an  ingenious  and  practical  system  of  vowel-notation 
upon  his  theory  of  vowel -formation,  and  regards  it  as  not  less  comprehensive 
and  more  true  to  the  facts  than  Bell’s.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon 
take  some  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  report  ot  his  observations  and 
views. 

20.  A  Word  about  the  Sonant  Fricative  Consonants,  by  Professor 
Samuel  Porter,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
read  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Perry. 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  describe  the  sonant  fricatives,  v,  th  in  thy,  z , 
etc.,  as  made  by  means  of  breath  added  to  tone.  They  are  so  described  by 
Melville  Bell,  Henry  Sweet,  G.  H.  von  Meyer,  and  others.  Wm.  A.  Wheeler 
and  Webster’s  Unabridged  (ed.  1863)  tell  us  they  are  like  the  corresponding 
non-sonant  forms,  only  differing  in  that  they  have  voice  for  breath.  Both 
of  these  explanations  are  either  erroneous  or  inadequate.  Even  if  we  soften 
down  an  f  to  a  whispered  v ,  and  then  add  tone,  we  do  not  get  a  sonant  v.  Let 
r  two  persons  give  simultaneously,  one  the  breath-sound  and  the  other  bare 
tone  from  the  vocal  cords,  the  impression  on  the  ear  will  not  be  that  of  v ; 
and  just  so  with  z  and  the  others.  There  is  something  more  and  other  than 
breath-sound  added  to  tone.  The  contrary  explanation  derives  its  deceptive 
plausibility  from  an  experiment,  in  which  you  give  first  the  breath  sound,  say  for 
f,  and  then  add,  or  seem  to  yourself  to  simply  add,  tone  from  the  larynx.  The 
result  will,  indeed,  be  a  v.  But  what  you  do  is  not  what  you  suppose  you  do, 
that  is,  not  the  mere  adding  of  tone  to  breath-sound.  Again  when  you  describe 
the  sonant  as  made  by  substitution  of  voice,  or  tone,  for  breath-sound,  with  the 
mouth  organs  in  the  same  position,  this  is  not  all  that  you  do.  Still,  this  is  cor¬ 
rect  so  far  as  it  goes ;  only  that,  in  fact,  breath-sound  is  not  wholly  eliminated. 
Voice  is  substituted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  breath-sound.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  is  done  as  respects  the  voice  that  is  so  substituted. 

If  we  attend  to  our  sensations  as  we  utter,  for  instance,  a  v,  we  shall  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  aware  of  a  vibration  in  the  lip,  or  between  lip  and  teeth.  It  is  such  as  we 
do  not  feel  in  the  case  of  an  /.  There  is,  I  think,  a  tremolo  effect,  and  there 
certainly  is  a  tone  in  sympathetic  response  to  the  tone  from  the  vocal  cords  and 
agreeing  with  that  in  pitch.  There  is  also  a  damping  of  the  tone  by  the  inter¬ 
posed  obstruction.  And  besides  this,  there  is  a  muffled  sound,  as  in  the  case 
of  b ,  made  by  tone  injected  into  a  closed  or  partially  closed  cavity,  with  some  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  cavity.  This  kind  of  action  is  well  understood 
in  the  case  of  the  sonant  mutes.  The  sound  in  that  case,  we  know,  comes  to  the 
outer  air  in  part  through  the  nasal  passage,  and  a  sonant  mute,  b ,  d,  or  g,  cannot 
be  perfectly  uttered  with  this  passage  closed.  The  same  is  to  be  observed, 
though  not  in  so  high  a  degree,  in  the  case  of  the  sonant  fricatives  v,  th,  z,  etc. 
We  cannot  pronounce  them  well  when  the  nose  is  obstructed  or  closed. 

We  have  thus  noted  three  effects  in  these  articulations  as  respects  the  tone  ; 
viz.  a  tremolo,  a  tone  by  responsive  vibration,  and  also  a  muffling  of  the  tone 
from  the  vocal  cords. 

But  there  is  also,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  these  consonants  a  sound  of  the 
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kind  which  we  call  breath-sound,  and  which  has  not  its  origin  from  the  vocal  cords, 
but  is  made  by  the  action  of  the  breath-current  upon  some  part  of  the  mouth  organs. 
The  same  current  that  carries  tone  from  the  vocal  cords  may  also  act  in  this 
other  way  and  give  a  breath-sound  that  attends  on  and  blends  with  the  tone.  In 
the  case  of  a  v,  this  is  very  slight,  and  perhaps  hardly  perceptible,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  limited  to  the  action  of  the  breath  between  the  teeth  ;  —  and  so  it  is  with  the 
th.  In  a  v  made,  in  the  German  way  (as  the  N.  German  w),  by  the  lips  alone,  it 
may  not  exist  at  all.  In  the  case  of  z,  we  have  the  sympathetic  or  responsive 
tone  vibration  made  at  a  place  on  the  tongue  somewhat  behind  the  tip,  leaving 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  nearly  free  for  the  hissing  sound  like  that  of  s.  The  same, 
or  still  more,  also  in  zh ,  heard  in  azure ,  as  leaving  the  front  of  the  tongue  free  for 
the  sk  sound. 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  sonant  fricatives,  there  may  some¬ 
times  be  a  wavering,  or  unsteady  utterance,  giving  a  constantly  varying,  or  oscil¬ 
lating,  prominence  to  the  breath-element  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tone-element 
on  the  other. 

21.  Remarks  on  the  Shapira  Hebrew  Roll,  deposited  in  the  Rush 
Library  at  Philadelphia,  by  Cyrus  Adler. 

Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  has,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
called  attention  to  a  Shapira  roll  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  It  is  a  leather  MS. 
of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  was  thought  to  resemble  a  Karaite  MS.  A  hasty 
examination  aroused  some  suspicion,  and  accordingly  a  more  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made.  Experts  were  called  in  and  made  some  interesting  comments. 
Through  the  “butcher  cuts”  on  the  back  it  was  discovered  that  the  leather  had 
been  colored,  —  rather  inexplicable  unless  to  give  an  appearance  of  age.  The 
roll  is  made  up  of  goat  and  calf  hide  (no  sheep)  indiscriminately  put  together  (a 
combination  prohibited  by  Biblical  as  well  as  by  Rabbinical  law,  and  therefore  not 
used  by  Karaites).  The  appearance  of  age  is  given  by  a  number  of  white  stains 
resembling  mildew,  but  for  various  reasons  it  cannot  be  a  vegetable  growth.  It 
has  attacked  only  the  cuticle  and  has  left  the  fibre  untouched  ;  it  has  not  attacked 
the  ink  (naturally  inclined  to  mould)  ;  and  it  has  hardened  the  leather,  —  a  result 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  either  mildew  or 
water.  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  an  experienced  chemist,  was  inclined  to  think  that 
corrosive  sublimate  had  been  used  to  give  the  mildewy  appearance.  Then  again 
the  leather  shows  in  one  place  what  shoemakers  call  “an  invisible  patch,”  quite 
a  modern  invention.  And  finally,  the  theory  having  been  advanced  that  the  roll 
was  made  up  of  pieces  of  different  ages  fitted  together,  on  the  oldest-looking 
piece  in  the  middle  of  the  roll  and  the  newest-looking  piece  at  the  end  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  letter  pe  to  be  found  in  all  probability  in  no 
other  MS.,  certainly  not  to  be  matched  in  this  one.  We  are  accordingly  driven 
to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that  this  roll  was  manufactured  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
curiosity-seeking  age. 

Professor  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
English  Spelling,  presented  his  report. 

The  comittee  hav  taken  no  oficial  action  during  the  last  year.  Corespond- 
ence  with  the  Comittee  of  the  Philological  Society  of  England  has  been  had  on 
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the  preparation  of  an  alfabetical  list  of  all  the  words  of  which  the  rules  adopted 
last  year  wil  change  the  spelling,  and  perhaps  a  small  dictionary  following  the 
improved  spellings.  There  has  been  no  very  activ  movement  in  regard  to  the 
reform.  It  has  been  proposed  to  start  a  periodical  called  Languagey  which  shal 
use  the  spelling  recomended  by  the  Philological  Associations. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  aproved,  and  the  comittee  apointed  in 
1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
March  (chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull, 
and  Whitney. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Perry  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee  that 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  had  been  examined  and  found  correct. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

Professor  Whitney,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  recommend 
a  suitable  place  and  time  for  the  next  meeting,  proposed  that  the 
Association  should  meet  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  in  July,  1885.  The  proposal  of  the  Committee  was  accepted 
without  dissent. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  presented  by  Professor  Minton  Warren,  in  the  absence  of 
Professors  Seymour  and  White.  The  Committee  made  the  following 
nominations  :  — 

For  President,  —  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  —  Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.;  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  Secretary  and  Curator,  —  Professor  John  Henry  Wright,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

For  Treasurer,  —  Professor  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

For  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee ,  — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Committee  gave  notice  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  unite  the  officers  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Professors  March  and  Whitney  refused  to  accept  nomination  as 
Vice-Presidents.  Professor  ’Whitney  moved  to  amend  the  report  of 
the  Committee  by  inserting  the  names  of  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of 
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Yale  College,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  in 
place  of  Professor  March’s  and  his  own.  As  a  further  amendment,  it 
was  moved  that  the  names  of  Professors  March  and  Whitney  be  put 
back  again  on  the  list  of  “  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,”  in  place  of  Professors  Peck  and  Packard. 

On  behalf  of  the  Treasurer,  Professor  Sheldon,  the  Secretary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lanman,  withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  Sheldon  as  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Treasurer.  The  Secretary  explained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  considerable  saving  of  trouble  would  be  made  if  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  and  those  of  the  Treasurer  were  performed  by  the  same 
person.  At  present  the  receipts  come  in  part  to  the  Secretary  and 
in  part  to  the  Treasurer,  and  this  has  sometimes  occasioned  mistakes 
and  oversights  annoying  both  to  officers  and  to  members.  Further, 
according  to  rule,  the  disbursements  should  be  made  by  the  Treasurer 
alone  ;  but  small  expenses  are  constantly  incurred  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  responsibility  and  control  of  the  large  expenses  falls  wholly  on 
the  Secretary,  who  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  annual 
publications  of  the  Association.  By  the  election  of  the  same  person 
to  both  offices,  no  provision  of  the  Constitution  would  be  violated, 
and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  now  necessary,  would  become 
unnecessary.  The  making  out  of  bills  and  the  addressing  of  envelopes, 
and  similar  work,  might  be  done  by  an  experienced  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  University  Press  in  Cambridge  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  labor 
of  the  Secretary  would  not  be  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  duties  of  Treasurer.  The  Secretary  accordingly  moved,  as  a 
further  amendment,  that  the  place  left  vacant  by  Professor  Sheldon  be 
taken  by  Professor  Wright. 

A  vote  being  taken  upon  the  amendments,  the  Association  assented 
to  them,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  thus  amended  was  there¬ 
upon  accepted. 

On  motion,  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  was  adopted  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  for  the  use  of  their  halls 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  for 
their  kind  reception  of  the  members  at  their  residence ;  and  to  the  Managers  of 
the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  for  their  liberality  in  providing  a  pleasant  excursion 
to  Lake  Memphramagog. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  noon. 
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On  Friday,  the  nth,  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  their 
friends,  left  Hanover,  and,  after  a  pleasant  morning’s  ride,  in  part  up 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  reached  Newport,  Vermont,  at  noon.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  most  agreeably  on  the  steamer  “  Lady  of  the 
Lake,”  which  took  the  party  to  Magog,  in  Canada,  at  the  farther 
northern  end  of  Lake  Memphramagog.  Newport  was  reached  again 
in  the  evening,  and  here  the  company  separated. 
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Jules  Luquiens,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Lutz,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Merrick  Lyon,  University  Grammar  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

James  C.  Mackenzie,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Irving  J.  Manatt,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Francis  A.  March,  Jr.,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Philippe  B.  Marcou,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  S.  Martin,  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winfred  R.  Martin,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  H.  Mather,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

W.  Gordon  McCabe,  University  School,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Irwin  P.  McCurdy,  723  South  Twentieth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  H.  McDaniels,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  McKinstry,  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary,  Painesville,  O. 
H.  Z.  McLain,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

George  McMillan,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Charles  M.  Mead,  Leipzig,  Saxony. 

John  Meigs,  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Augustus  C.  Merriam,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (124  East 
Fifty-fifth  St.). 

Elmer  T.  Merrill,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Henry  A.  Metcalf,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Charles  D.  Morris,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilfred  H.  Munro,  De  Veaux  College,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

C.  K.  Nelson,  Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

Edward  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

J.  O.  Notestein,  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Bernard  F.  O’Connor,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (136  East 
Twenty-ninth  St.). 

Howard  Osgood,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Charles  P.  Otis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  B.  Owen,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

*  Lewis  R.  Packard,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (226  Church  St.). 
William  A.  Packard,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Charles  P.  Parker,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  E.  Parker,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

E.  G.  Parsons,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Theodore  C.  Pease,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ezra  J.  Peck,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tracy  Peck,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (87  Wall  St.). 

William  T.  Peck,  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  (350  Pine  St.). 

William  R.  Perkins,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (837  Case  Ave.). 
Edward  D.  Perry,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (913  Seventh  Ave.). 
William  C.  Poland,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (12  Barnes  St.). 
Louis  Pollens,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Samuel  Porter,  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  S.  Potwin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. 


*  Died  Oct.  26.  1884. 
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Henry  Preble,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  Prentice,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Thomas  R.  Price,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sylvester  Primer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Charles  W.  Reid,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

DeWitt  T.  Reiley,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  A.  Reynolds,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Leonard  W.  Richardson,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

W.  G.  Richardson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Alfred  L.  Ripley,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Arthur  W.  Roberts,  Hughes  High  School,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Lawrence  Rust,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Julius  Sachs,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis. 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Henry  Schliemann,  Athens,  Greece. 

C.  P.  G.  Scott,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Q.  Scott,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H 
Jotham  B.  Sewall,  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (112  College  St.). 
Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  Trinity  School,  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Charles  Short,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N>  Y. 

E.  G.  Sihler,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  care  of  Century  Co.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  Webster  Smith,  Lincoln,  Mass. 

Edward  Snyder,  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Edward  H.  Spieker,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  C.  S.  Southworth,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Wm.  G.  Spencer,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  B.  Stark,  Logan  Female  College,  Russellville,  Ky. 

Frederick  Stengel,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  A.  Stevens,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Stewart,  Easton,  Pa. 

Austin  Stickney,  35  West  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Morris  H.  Stratton,  State  Board  of  Education,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Charles  W.  Super,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Miss  A.  L.  Sweetser,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Franklin  Taylor,  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (629  North  Twelfth  St.). 
Zachary  P.  Taylor,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  Tetlow,  Girls’  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (67  Sparks  St.). 
Calvin  Thomas,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  E.  Thompson,  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
Ambrose  Tighe,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  M.  Tomlinson,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Towle,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  Treadwell,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Francis  W.  Tustin,  University  at  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

James  C.  Van  Benschoten,  American  School,  (fOSo?  3 A^aXias,)  Athens, 
Greece. 

Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Henry  C.  Warren,  67  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  B.  Webster,  Military  Institute,  Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  F.  Weidner,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

James  C.  Welling,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  University  of  Virginia. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Williams  White,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Dwight  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  H.  Whitsitt,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Alonzo  Williams,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

R.  H.  Willis,  Norwood,  Nelson  County,  Va. 

Edwin  H.  Wilson,  Middletown,  Conn. 

William  Epiphanius  Wilson,  King’s  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 

John  Henry  Wright,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

[Number  of  Members,  284.] 
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The  following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  town) 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  :  N.  Y.  State  Library. 

Andover,  Mass.  :  Phillips  Academy. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University. 

Athens,  Greece  :  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California. 

Bloomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind.  :  Indiana  University. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Maine  :  Bowddin  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :  Young  Men’s  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt.  :  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  Ill.  :  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O. :  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  :  Wabash  College  Library. 

Davidson,  N.  C. :  Davidson  College  Library. 

Easton,  Pa.  :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  Ill. :  Northwestern  University. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind.  :  Indiana  Asbury  University. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  :  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Public  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  :  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (Lexington 
Ave.  and  23d  St.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Union  Theological  Seminary.  (1200  Park  Ave.) 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I.  :  Brown  University. 

Providence,  R.  I.  :  Providence  Athenaeum. 

Sewanee,  Tenn.  :  University  of  the  South. 

Springfield,  Mass.:  City  Library. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  :  University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  :  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Waterville,  Maine  :  Colby  University. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  :  King’s  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass.  :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  Institutions,  54.] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  COM¬ 
PLETE  SETS  (Volumes  I. — XIV.)  of  the  Transactions,  gratis. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athdnee  Oriental,  Paris. 
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Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  foreign  Institutions,  35.] 

[Total,  (284+54  +  35=)  373.3 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  —  Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge. 


Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV- — Members. 

1 .  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “  Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of 
such  articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decide  to  publish.  The 
Proceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
fifteen  volumes  of  Transactions  : 

1869-1870.  — Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W.  :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  ottos 
and  oi>  fii]. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S;  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.  :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

VanName,  A.  :  Contributions  to  Creole  grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869).  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
illustrated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A.  :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language  ? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 
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